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INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, many CSA friends have asked us: “What is 
happening in India today? How to understand the ups and 
downs of the last 10-15 years? You should update your 
previous publications and make an overall analysis of today's 
situation. We need such studies to sharpen our understanding 
and inspire/guide our involvement!” It is in answer to these 
requests that we gladly publish this book and share the fruit 
of our readings and reflections on “India Today”. ' 


The complex and evolving reality of our country can be 
considered from various important viewpoints, e.g., socio- 
economic, culturo-religious, ideological and political. On 
account of the limited scope of this book, however, “India 
Today’’contains only four chapters: (1) “The Evolution of the 
Economy”,(Il) “The Poverty Line Debate”, (Ill) “Poverty and 
Inequality” and (IV) “The Political Crisis”. The appendices 
add some relevant — but complementary and sometimes 
more technical — material,? while the conclusion finally considers - 
what can be done to radically transform present-day India. 
May this book enlighten and motivate our readers to struggle for 
a more prosperous, free, just, egalitarian and fraternal India! May 
it contribute to build a “SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST SECULAR 
DEMOCRATIC” INDIA? 


1. This book focusses on the last ten years and updates/supplements the 
previous CSA publications, especially nos. 2, 6, 8, and 9. Though sometimes 
referring to earlier years in order to make comparisons and show 
trends, “India Today” is not a substitute for these other books. 

2. The bibliography and footnotes provide ample material for further study. 
For the method followed in the footnotes and our list of abbreviations, 
see above, 7-8. 

3. For the ideal set forth in the last two sentences, see “Constitution of 
India”, Preamble, as amended in 1976. 


|. THE EVOLUTION OF THE ECONOMY 


George Joseph 
John Desrochers 


“Post-Independence Economic Policies”' has made a 
somewhat detailed study of our economy till 1977, with special 
reference to the agricultural and industrial sectors. This chapter 
makes a similar study till 1988 and highlights some recent 
trends in the economy (part II) against the background of the 
latest FYPs (part 1). 


1. PLANNING SINCE 1974 


The objectives of planning have been variously described. 
Our Constitution clearly envisioned major economic and social 
changes: ‘The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the 
people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a 
social order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of the national life... The 
State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing: 
(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right 
to an adequate means to livelihood; (b) that the ownership 
and control of the material resources of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good; (c) that 
the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment...’ According to FYP |, ‘the central 
objective of planning in India is to raise the standard of living of 


1. Maliekal, 1977. 


2. For details, see Agrawal (608-16), Agrawal et al (2-6), Bhargava (41- 


7), Datt/Sundharam (103-12), Misra/Puri (287-308), and below, 46-8, 
50-3, 85 & 137. 


3. Arts. 38-9. 
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the people and to open to them opportunities for a richer and 
more varied life. Planning must therefore aim both at utilising 
more effectively the resources, human and material, available to 
the community so as to obtain from them a larger cut out of 
goods and services, and also al reducing inequalities of income, 
wealth and opportunity. 


After quoting the beginning of the last passage, FYP VI 
commented: “The manner in which this purpose has been 
translated into specific objectives has varied from Plan to 
Plan. However, in a broad sense, the basic objectives of 
planning in India can be grouped under four heads: growth, 
modernisation, self-reliance and social justice.” “The basic 
task of economic planning in India is to bring about a structural 
transformation of the economy so as to achieve a high and 
sustained rate of growth, a progressive improvement in the 
standard of living of the masses leading to the eradication of 
poverty and unemployment and provide the material base for a 
self-reliant socialist economy.”°® Indira Gandhi added: “For 
democracy to have meaning in our circumstances, it must be 
supported by socialism which promises economic justice and 
secularism which gives social equality. This is the frame for 
our planning.”® 


Without further theorising, let us briefly survey FYPs V, VI, 
and VII. Tables 1 and 2 will be of constant help to understand 
the financial outlays and key annual growth rates of the plans. 
The problems of poverty and inequality will be considered in 
depth in chapters two and three. 


4. Quoted by Adiseshiah (36). 
5. “EYP Vi“, G17, cf; 1-10. 
6. ibid. iii. 
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Fifth Plan (1974-79)° 7 

FYP V was originally drawn up as part of a ten-year perspective 
plan. The process of formulation began in 1972; the draft 
plan was brought out in January, 1974, and the revised plan 
as late as September, 1976. Inflation, hike in oil prices, severe 
drought, etc., seriously upset the plan's assumptions. As 4 
result, its premises had become obsolete by the time it was 


7. Compiled and tabulated from Agrawal et al (251-2), Datt/Sundharam 
(1984, 214), “India 1986” (304-6), SO! (184-5) and “FYP VII” (vol. 1, 
27-9). a. Though FYP V was terminated in 1977-8, the given date 
relate — for comparisons’ sake — to 1974-9. b. Includes “Rural! Develop- 
ment” & “Special Area Programmes”. c. These heads of development 
were reclassified to make them broadly comparable: “Power” includes 
“new and renewable sources of energy”, and “Organised Industries & 
Mining” “petroleum & coal”. d. Includes about Rs. 1,175 Cr (1.1%) for 
works financed by the Centre for relief from natural calamities. e. These 
figures respectively include Rs. 1,020 Cr (0.9%) and Rs. 2,466 Cr 
(1.4%) for “Science & Technology”. 


8. Compiled from SOI (5-6), Agrawal et al (15 & 250), “Policies...” (in 
IE 20/9/85/8), and also, for 1984-8, “Industrial Growth...” (in 
IE 22/10/87/15), “1.5 to 2.5% Growth...” (ibid, 27/11/87/9, reporting 
the estimates of M. S. Adiseshiah), K. Basu (“The Economy...”, ibid., 
8/3/88/8), “Grim Economic Scenario: RBI” (in “The Times of India”, 
31/12/87/7), V. Bharati (“FYP Vil MTA”, in “The Economic Times”, 
3/2/88/1 & 6) and “Back to Hindu Rate” (ibid., 19/2/88/1 & 6). * At 
1970-71 prices. ** Based on index numbers. *** For industrial workers. 
+ The 1984-7 figures are not final in all cases. t+ Estimates made from 
the “Economic Survey” and the RB! Report for 1987-8, the CSO 1988 
data and the views of Adiseshiah and Bharati. a. Bharati argues that 
these respective figures, given in the MTA, should be 4.6 and 4%. Using the 
new index at 1980-1 prices, the CSO speaks of a GNP rise of 4.9 and 
4.1% for the same years, and of a 1986-7 growth of 3.8% in national 
income (NNP). b. MTA figures as reported/calculated by Bharati.c. CSO 
data (cf. “Back. .."). d. According to Bharati, this MTA figure is wrong and 
should be negative. e. The World Bank even foresees a “Zero GDP 
Growth” (cf. IE/2/11/87/1), and the IMF's estimate is 1.25% (in DH 
15/4/88/14). f. The “Economic Survey” for 1987-8 foresaw a shortfall 
of 7-10%, but the recent winter rains may slightly reduce it. g. Using the 
new index with 1980-1 as the base year, which registers a higher 
growth rate. The 1970-1 index indicates growth rates of only 5.5, 6.8 
and 6.3% for FYP Vi, 1984-5 & 1985-6. h. According to the quick CSO 
estimate, the rate will be 11% (cf. DH 17/3/88/12), but the Finance 
Ministry speaks of only 8% (cf. IE 20/4/88/6). 


9. For details, see the GOI publications — “Draft FYP V (1974-79)”" and 


“FYP V (1974-79)" —, Bhargava (101-9), Datt/Sundharam (1984, 
190-4) and Kumdr (17-8). 
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approved. Though the total public sector outlay was raised 
from Rs. 37,250 Cr to 39,303 Cr, there was a considerable 
scaling down of most of the targets in the revised plan. For 
instance, the envisaged growth rates of agriculture and 
manufacturing were respectively lowered from 3.9 and 7.9 to 
3.3 and 6.2%, and the overall growth rate from 5.5 to 4.4%. 


Removal of poverty and attainment of self-reliance were stated 
as the twin objectives of the plan. Related to these were other 
considerations like checking the concentration of economic 
power, reduction of disparities of income and wealth, balanced 

‘regional development and spread of the institutions, values 
and attitudes of a free and just society. The plan thus aimed at 
raising the standards of consumption of the lowest deciles of 
the population from Rs. 25 to 40.6 per month at 1972-3 
prices — a level then deemed the minimum desirable. A 
national programme to meet the minimum needs of the 
poorest sections was accordingly set up.'° 


FYP V was never implemented in the form and spirit of a 
FYP. At the most, it remained a collection of annual development 
programmes — three preceding the plan's finalisation and the 
remaining two oriented to meet the promises and commit- 
ments of the new ruling party. The Janata Govt. moreover 
terminated FYP V a year before its completion, on 31st March, 
1978, on the ground that it had not paid adequate attention to 
agriculture, employment and the removal of poverty. The 
Govt. also reconstituted the Planning Commission and 
prepared a new plan incorporating its ideals, policies and 
programmes. Meanwhile, an annual plan was implemented 
in 1978-9. 


It is generally agreed that FYP V was a failure. Though the 
growth rates in national income and agricultural production 
exceeded the targets, and the rate in industrial production 
nearly reached the target (Table 2), much of this can be 
attributed to the favourable weather and bumper harvest of 
1978-9. The growth rates of the first four years — the time of 


10. Maliekal has already introduced the “Twenty-Point Programme’ to the 
CSA readers (1977, 82-7). 
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actual termination — were lower, and the disastrous figures 
of 1979-80 clearly showed how the economy would function 
ona year of severe drought. In any case, the physical targets — 
except in foodgrains — of the much reduced revised plan were 
still not achieved. As can be seen from Table 3, there were even 
glaring shortfalls in several important fields. It should be added 
that, on account of inflation, “the real income of the poor did 
not show an increase. Neither did unemployment decline. 
Thus, in terms of the welfare of the weaker sections, FYP V 
could not boast of significant results.”"! 


TABLE 3** 
Selected Production Targets & Achievements of FYP V 


(in mn tonnes)* 


Items Output Level 1978-9 Targets Actual 
BLAP ED meeowe ere 8 | LT a 
Draft Revised tion 
1973-4 FYP FYP 1978-9 
Foodgrains 105 140 125 131.9 
lron Ore i 58 Sa 58 56 39.0 
Coal 70 135 124 105.2 
Nitrogenous 
Fertilizers 1.06 4, 2.9 2.2 
Finished Steel 4.9 _ 8.8 Pe 
Electricity 
Generated* 72 120 117 102.5 
Mill Cloth* 4083 — 4800 4300 


LSS sss 
OO 


Janata’s Sixth Plan (1978-83) '° 


As a continuation of the terminated FYP V, the Janata 


11. Datt/Sundharam, 1984, 194. 

12. Compiled from Bhargava (108-9) and SOI (191-3). * “Electricity 
generated” in b. kwhs. and “mill cloth” in mn metres. 

13. For details, see the GOI publications — “Draft FYP (1978-83)" & “Draft 


FYP VI (1978-83), Revised” —, Datt/Sundh ? 
MYB (1979, 477-81). undharam (1984, 212-8) and 
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Govt. launched a “Rolling Plan” in 1978-9. Under the scheme, 
a draft FYP was formulated as usual, but the plan had to be 
reviewed and modified from year to year on the basis of the 
results attained. The draft presented in March 1978 got bogged 
down in the controversies regarding Centre-State financial 
relations. After prolonged parleys with the States, the differences 
were sorted out and the revised plan was released on 
December 24, 1979. But soon afterwards, the Govt. went out 
of power and the Congress(l) issued a new FYP VI for 
1980-85. Even earlier, the revised Janata plan was fraught 
with great uncertainties because of the fluid political situation, 
the steep inflation and large budget deficit, a big rise in the 
price of imported crude oil and one of the worst droughts. 


The Janata planning aimed at achieving the following major 
objectives within ten years: i) removal of unemployment and 
underemployment; ii) appreciable improvement in the living 
standards of the poorest sections; iii) provision of basic needs 
for low income groups; iv) higher rate of economic growth; 
v) significant reduction of disparities in income and wealth; 
and vi) continued progress towards self-reliance. A public 
sector outlay of Rs. 71,000 Cr was envisaged for 1978-83 
and its sectoral allocation is given in Table 1. The Janata plan 
also envisioned growth rates of 3.8 and 7% for agricultural 
and industrial production respectively, and an overall growth 
rate of 4.7%. 


A comparative study of FYPs V & VI by the Congress(1) 
and the Janata’s FYP VI reveals that the Janata followed the 
same basic pattern of investment.'* The Janata planners claimed 
to have given the highest priority to the sectors which generate 
maximum employment — e.g., agriculture and allied activities, 
village, cottage and small-scale industries — and to sustaining 
inputs in irrigation, fertilizers and power, but a detailed analysis 
indicates that there was no major shift of emphasis in plan 
oudlays. Though welcome, the plan's theoretical focus on rural 
development, employment, irrigation and power was not 


14. On this question, see for example Datt/Sundharam, 1984, 214-5, 217- 
8 & 220-1. 
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consistently matched by appropriate practical measures. This 
is not surprising, for the new Govt. could not “be expected to 
introduce (fundamental) changes that... would work against 
its very character and interests and those of the powerful social 


group it represents’.'° 


Sixth Plan (1980-85) '° 


FYP VI proclaimed the removal of poverty as its foremost goal. 
The Govt. document conceded that, though impressive 
progress has been made during the preceding three decades 
of planned development, the achievements have “fallen short 
of objective needs and expectations”.'’ FYP VI was therefore 
based on a 15-year (1980-1—1994-5) Perspective Plan, 
which visualised a high and sustained growth rate, accelerated 
progress towards the removal of poverty, generation of gainful 
employment, and provision of a material base for technological 
and economic self-reliance. In concrete terms, this Perspective 
Plan aimed at raising the growth rate of the economy to 5%, 
and the savings and investment rates to 27.5 and 26.9% 
respectively. In its five-year span, FYP VI envisioned an annual 
growth rate of 5.2% and a 3.3% increase in per capita 
income. The foreseen outlay for the .public sector was 
Rs. 97,500 Cr. Since outlay deviations from the Janata's FYP VI 
remained small, the Congress(!) should have avoided the 
unnecessary preparation of a new plan. Table 1 gives the break 
up of the actual allocations for the various sectors of the 
economy. 


FYP VI was again launched under difficult circumstances. 
The performance of the economy had been unsatisfactory in 
previous years and the growth prospects were adversely 
affected by inflationary pressures, the malfunctioning of such 
critical sectors as power, coal, railways and steel, and the 


15. V.P. Karunan, “Economic Trends” in “The Rally”, Vol. 54 no. 1, June 
1977, 11, quoted by Maliekal, 1977, 90-1. 

16. For details, see the GOI publications — “FYP VI 1980-85" & “FYP 
¥i.:. MTA® =, Agrawal (658-61), Bhargava (110-21 ), Datt/Sundharam 
(1984, 218-36, and 1987, 200-12) and Misra/Puri (381-9). 

17. “FYP Vi", 17. 
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deterioration in the balance of payments. All the same, the 
economic performance under FYP VI has been rather good despite 
some setbacks. The targeted growth rate was achieved, though 
artificially boosted by the use of a year of severe drought as 
base (1979-80). Misra/Puri view these calculations as 
“statistically spurious” and Datt/Sundharam speak of 
“statistical dishonesty”.'® Yet, even otherwise calculated, the 
growth rate would perhaps still have been around 4%, that is, 
ahead of the historical “Hindu rate of growth” of 3.5%.'° The 
main contributors to this positive performance were agriculture, 
the service sector, and oil. It should be noted that the adverse 
weather of 1982-3 had only a limited impact on agricultural 
growth. This may represent a long-term trend. But the growth 
rate of industrial production was well below target, and it was 
unstable from year to year. The rates of growth in mining, 
manufacturing, fertilisers, cement, textiles and steel were all 
unsatisfactory. The low-export performance moreover led to 
difficulties with the balance of payments and large IMF loans 
were taken. 


Seventh Plan (1985-90)”° 


Like its predecessor, FYP VII is set within a 15-year 
perspective “to create by the year 2000 the conditions 
necessary for self-sustaining growth and to provide the basic 
material requisites of well-being for all our people’. The 
objectives and thrusts of the plan “have therefore been for- 
mulated as part of the longer term strategy which seeks, by 
the year 2000, to virtually eliminate poverty and illiteracy, 


/ 


18. Respectively, 419-20 & 207. 

19. The calculations/estimates considerably vary: e.g., about 5% for the last 4 
years of FYP VI (Bharati, cf. n. 8), around 4.4% for FYPs V & VI (“So Far so 
Good, But...”, in IE 16/3/85/8), around 4.0% in the 1980s (Agrawal et 
al for 1981-6, cf. below, Table 7; 3.99% for 1977-83 according to the 
Planning Commission — as reported by Rai, 66-7; Mehta, cf. n. 26; and 
L. K. Jha, in MYB 1988, 370), 3.85% for FYP VI with the average of 1978- 
80 as base (Datt/Sundharam, 207), and 3.6% for the 6 years between 
1979-80 — 1984-5 with 1978-9 as base year (S. J. Patel, “FYP VII and 
Beyond”, in “Mainstream” 1987 no 19, 28). 

20. For details, see “FYPs VII 1985-90" (vol. | & Il, GOL), Agrawal (669- 
78), Datt/Sundharam (213-32), Misra/Puri (402-21), and the references 
given in note 8. 
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achieve near full employment, secure satisfaction of the basic 
needs of food, clothing and shelter and provide health for 
all”.2! Food, Work and Productivity were the three basic priorities 
guiding the preparation of the plan. The distribution of the 
public sector outlay by heads of development is given in 
Table 1. The projected pattern of sectoral growth is expected 
to further the structural transformation of the economy. For 
instance, the composition of the national income will so change 
by 1989-90 that the contribution of the primary, secondary 
and service sectors will be nearly the same at 33, 34.4 and 
32.6% respectively — yet, Table 4 shows that the economy is 
moving in a quite different direction! The employment potential 
of the plan is to grow at 4% per year, which is higher than the 
2.6% growth of the labour force. 

Serious doubts and reservations are expressed as to whether 
the overall and sectoral growth rates envisaged will ever be met. 
The planners have undoubtedly overestimated the achieve- 
ments of FYP VI and have thus made unrealistic projections 
for FYP VII. Several other issues are moreover raised by critics: 
the lack of clear priorities, the exaggerated size of the outlay, 
the unrealistic assumptions concerning the saving rate and 
the capital-output ratio, the too low estimates of the un- 
employed, underemployed and population below the poverty 
line, the balance of payments profile leading to the debt trap, 
the scaling down of the growth targets for agriculture, food 
and employment, etc. 

Judging by its performance till early 1988, FYP VII is unlikely to 
achieve its overall and sectoral growth rates. In spite of a 
somewhat satisfactory progress in the industrial sector and 
overall growth in the first two years and of a less serious 
setback in the 1987-8 drought year than in 1979-80, the 
economy faces severe constraints. Table 2 and various economic 
analyses indeed show that the average rate of growth of the first 
three years has more or less reverted to the 3.5% of the earlier 
decades.”* A growth rate of more than 6.5% in each of the 
next two years is now required to reach the target. 


21. “FYP VII", Vol. | cf. also 8-22. 


22. ‘The Economic Times” speaks of an average GNP increase of 3.66% per 
year (“Back ...”, cf. n. 8), and Bharati of an annual growth of 3.53 (MTA 
data) or 3.37% (author's calculations) (cf. n. 8). 
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The sectoral distortions of the economy are even more disturbing. 
The 1987-8 production of the agricultural sector is considerably 
lower than that of the base year and the performance in 
manufacturing and mining remains below the mark, while 
electricity, transport and services have exceeded the targets 
by a good margin. The MTA thus rightly speaks of “significant 
structural displacements’. In other words, the growth pattern is 
markedly different from the original planning. “Rapid increases 
in defence expenditure and subsidies are eroding resources 
available for development’, while the “gross saving and 
investment rates (current prices) have more or less stagnated 
during the last three years around 22-3 and 24% 
respectively’.*? As foreseen, there is thus a serious shortfall 
in resources, the deficit financing is too large, the debt service 
ratio has already crossed the tolerable limit of 20% and reached 
about 24%,** the capital-output ratio is deteriorating, and 
inflation is alarmingly rising. According to the available data, 
moreover, ‘neither the employment targets nor poverty reduction 
targets of the plan would be met and the skewed distribution of 
wealth would worsen." *° 


Il. TRENDS IN THE ECONOMY 


The Indian economy under the plans can be proud of many 
significant achievements in spite of its unfulfilled targets and 
other weaknesses. This is particularly clear if we compare the pre- 
and post-independence period. Between 1900-1 and 1945-6, 
the trend growth rates were 1.2% per year for national income, 
0.3% for agricultural production and 2% for industrial outputs. 
On the other hand, between 1950-1 and 1978-9, the national 
income grew at an average annual rate of 3.5%, agricultural 
production at 2.7%, industrial production 6.1%, per capita 
income 1.3%, and per capita consumption 1.1%. During the 
15-year period ending 1985-6, the overall economy grew at 


23. Datt/Sundharam, 229 & 231; authors’ emphasis. 

24. “Economists warn against falling into debt trap”, in DH 14/3/88/14. 
India’s total external debt was estimated at Rs. 36,855 Cr cn March 31, 1988, 
and nearly a quarter of its export earnings goes as debt servicing ... 


25. Adiseshiah, cf.n. 8. 
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an annual rate of 3.9% — with the primary, secondary and 
tertiary sectors registering respective growth rates of 2, 4.3 
and 5.9%. One can therefore say that, after independence, the 
“handicap of stagnation was overcome and the process of growth 
initiated. °° 

Another significant feature of the economy, which will be 
commented upon later on, is worth emphasising at the very 
outset. There has been, in the last decades, a rather significant 
change in the respective contribution of the primary, secondary 
and tertiary sectors to the NDP of India (Table 4). Between 
1950-1 and 1985-6, the percentage share of the primary 
sector has gone down by 23.6 (that is, from 61.3 to 37.7); 
while those of the secondary and tertiary sectors have 
respectively gone up by 6.8 (14.5 to 21.3) and 16.8 (24.2 to 


41). It should moreover be emphasised that, after 1965-6, the 


share of the secondary sector stopped its steady growth and kept 
fluctuating, while that of the tertiary sector fluctuated, but increased 
its growth, especially after the mid-1970s. 


TABLE 47°? 
Distribution of NDP* by Broad Sectors (%) 
(at 1970-71 Prices) 


Year ‘ Primary Secondary Tertiary 
1950-51 61.3 14.5 24.2 
1960-61 56.6 17.1 26.3 
1970-71 50.1 19.7 30.2 
1975-76 47.8 19.7 32.5 
1980-81 42.6 20.9 36.5 
1984-85 39.1 21.0 39.9 
1985-86* 37.7 21.3 41.0 


SS 


26. “FYP VI...” (land Il) and a 1987 NCAER Study. r 
r , reported by B. Meht. 
(“ ‘New Growth Path’ Disastrous”, in DH 30/6/87/8), 8 


26a. Taken from Agrawal et al, 28. Source: 1987 National Accounts Statistics 
* At factor cost. 


| 
| 
} 
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Let us progressively highlight some recent trends in the 
economy under the following headings: “Population Explosion 
and Growth Rates”, “India’s Recession in the World Economy”, 
“The Agricultural Sector’, “The Industrial Sector” and “The 
New Economic Policy”. 


Population Explosion and Growth Rates 


Though “there is no reason to believe... that India's popula- 
tion has outstripped the capacity of the country’s environment 
to yield its biomass needs’”,?’ the overall economic situation 
and the people's standards of living would greatly benefit from 
effective population control.2® Since 1921, there has indeed 
been a rapid growth of population, which was further accelera- 
ted after Independence (Table 5). The three decades between 
1951 and 1981 were marked by alarming increases of 78, 
109, and 137 mn. The 1981-86 period added at least 76.8 mn, 
that is, an average of 15.36 mn per year. In mid-1988, the popula- 
tion has thus hit the 800 mn mark. Since censuses undercount 
the population by several millions,?? 800 mn has probably been 
reached in mid-1987!??4 In any case, this means that India has 
to feed nearly 15% of the world population on 2.4% of the 
land. The country’s population far exceeds that of the USA, 
USSR, England and Japan put together and its annual addition 
is equivalent to the total population of Australia or Sri Lanka. 


27. “The Second Statement of Shared Concern” by 59 citizens, in “The 
State of... ", 395. For details, see 155-62, 354-5 & 376-8. Some 
environmentalists hold that an intensified and well-planned use of the 
country’s resources, even with the known technology, could probably 
feed more than twice the projected population at the turn of the century. 

28. For the recent data on population, see Agrawal (74-85), Agrawal et al 
(53-74), “An Analysis..." (15-9), Datt/Sundharam (47-70), SOI (32- 
50) and P. GL. Visaria (“Indian Population Scene after 1981 Census, A 
Perspective”, in EPW 1981, 1727-80). 

29. On this, see T. Dyson (in Epw 1981, 1349) and Sundaram/Tendulkar 
(1983, 1630, & 1984, 1006). 

29a. The USA Census Bureau has estimated India’s 1987 population at almost 
817 mn, and China's at 1,088 mn (cf. IE 5/4/88/12). 
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TABLE 5*° 
Growth of Population 
Pe ae ID Sa Fs Pe A le TBE 


Year Population Decennial Growth Growth 
(mn) (mn) (%) Rate* 
Be RE oo ee 
1941 318.66 39.68 14.22 14.0 
1951 361.09 42.43 13.31 12.5 
1961 439.23 78.14 21.64 18.9 
1971 548.16 108.93 24.80 22.2 
1981 685.18 137.02 25.00 22.2 
Quinquennial Growth 
19867 762.00 76.82 11.21 21.0 


The 1961-71 and 1971-81 data show that the overall growth 
rate of India’s population has stabilised. Table 6 gives the high, 
medium and low population projections of the Registrar 
General and those of FYP VII, both of which foresee a more 
or less significant decline in the growth rate. In fact, however, 
“FYP Vil... MTA” has recognised that, instead of falling as 
assumed, the growth rate has remained rather stable between 
1981-7.°' The projected figure for 1986 is thus already too 
low, and the 1991 population will probably be about 860 mn, 
and the 2001 population well above 1 billion... Even if the 
country succeeds to control better its population in the future, it 
still has to cope with the disastrous consequences of the present 
population's dynamics. 


30. Compiled from the 1981 census, Agrawal et al (56 & 71) and MYB 
1987, 378. These data are as on 1st March of the year except for 1971 
which is as on 1st April. * Birth rate minus death rate per 1,000 popula- 
tion during the previous decade or quinquennium. Relate to 1931-40, 
1941-50, etc. + Too low estimate implying a sizeable decline in the 
growth rate. 

31. As reported by Bharati (cf. n. 8). In the 1970s, several population projections 


were also too low. On this, see Dyson (cf. n. 29, 1349-50) and Visaria 
(cf. n. 28, 1733). 
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TABLE 6°? 
Population Projections : 1986-2001 (in mn) 


By the Registrar General By FYP VII 


High Medium Low (mn) Growth Rate* 


1986+ 758.16 758.16 758.16 761 21.0 


1991 843.50 836.45 83253 837 19.0 
1996 941.97 915.49 900.98 913 17.4 
2001 1,052.51 991.48 959.22 986 15.3 
2001. — ~ - 1064%* 22.2%" 


The estimates at 1970-1 prices indicate that the country s national 
income has increased by 3.59 times between 1950-1 and 1985-6 
with a trend growth-rate of about 3.5% per year (Table 7). 
Experts debate whether, and how much, the growth rate of the 
economy has accelerated since the mid-/970s, and/or in the 
1980s.*? Table 7 presents some long-term estimates. This 
complex issue cannot be solved here, but a few observations 
will be useful. If it is generally agreed that FYP V registered a 
higher growth rate, our introduction to this plan has shown 
that this success was certainly not due to planning! It is also 
clear that the Govt. claims about the achievements of FYP VI 
are exaggerated, though the growth rate may have been 
around 4% and thus slightly higher than usual.** On the other 


32. Compiled from Agrawal et al (56) and “FYP VII" (vol. I, 11-2). * As in 
n. 30. Relate to 1981-6, etc. ** Projected population if the 1971-81 
growth rate is simply extrapolated without any decline. It is estimated 
that family planning has averted about 76 mn births since 1951. t Asin 
n. 30. 

33. As an introduction to this debate, see Agrawal! (167-9), Agrawal et al 
(19-20, 23 & 25), Datt/Sundharam (183, 207, 227 & 231), Mehta 
(cf. n. 26), Misra/Puri (97-8, 385-7 & 420), Patel (cf. n. 19), Raj K.N. 
(in EPW Oct. 13, 1984), Raj Krishna (1983, 1972-3, Gin Roach, 170-3) 
and SOI (19). 

34. On this, see above, 21,and especially n. 19. According to FYP VII (vol. |, 
ix, 1 & 7), “India’s growth performance has improved considerably in the 
last decade”. With “this welcome shift in the growth curve”, “it is now 
possible to move faster towards the objective of self-sustaining growth 
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hand, the first three years of FYP VII seem to have more or 
less reverted to the traditional growth rate of 3.5%.” If one 
looks at longer and more reliable periods, certain economists 
like Bhagwati, Patel and Raj Krishna fail to uncover any well- 
established growth trends, while others like Bhide/Panda 
and K.N. Raj discern a slight upward trend. According to the 
latter, for example, there is “the possibility of some improvement 
in the overall growth rate since the middle of the 1970s", although 
the progress “is as yet too small’.** All things considered, this 
view is probably correct 


TABLE 7?’ 
Estimates of Annuai Growth Rates (Compound) (%) 
Period Agrawalet al BhagwatiJ. RajK.N. 
Sg ES ae i rae a GNP GNP 

National Per Capita nmes 225 Ts 

Income Income Period Rate 
1951-60 3.0 1.1 Seo - 1952-9 3.73 
1961-70 2.9 0.9 3.13 1960-7 3.75 
1971-80 2.6 0.5 3.62 1968-75 3.76 
1981-86 4.0 2.3 — 1976-83 4.01 
1951-86 Joe 1.5 _ wee sual BRET 
1951-65 _ ae 3.88 Bhide/Panda 
1968-84 — — 3.75 1973-83 3.96 


with social justice” and “to stabilise the growth rate of the economy at 
an average annual rate of 5%”. “Poverty eradication is an attainable 
goal.” On this, see Patel, ct. n. 19, 29-30. For other such Govt. claims, 
sée for example the 1986-7 “Economic Survey” (quoted by Datt/Sundha- 
ram, 228) and the President's speech at the opening of the 1988 
budget session (cf. “The Economic Times”, 23/2/88/1). 

35. See above, 22. 


36. As reported by Agrawal, 168. 


37. Compiled from Agrawal et al (25, using data from the 1987 “National 
Accounts Statistics”), Bhagwati J. (“Poverty and Public Policy”, in 
“Frontline” Oct. 17-30, 1987, 100, and “Economic Performance”, in “The 
Economic Times”, 10/2/88/7), Misra-Puri (420, giving Bhide/Panda’s 
results) and K.N. Raj (cf. n. 33). 
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Many reputed economists moreover emphasise that whatever 
higher growth has taken place in the last decade or so was 
mainly due to the disproportionate growth of the tertiary sector, 
especially public administration and defence. According to B. S. 
Minhas, “the only sector in which the real GDP has grown 
steadily between 1977-78 and 1985-86 is public administration 
and defence” — with an annual (compound) growth rate of 
11.2%. If we deduct this abnormal growth, which “is a cause for 
real worry rather than a positive development”, the economy 
“has not grown faster than Rajkrishna’s Hindu Rate of Growth 
(3.5% to 4.0%)”.°® Balraj Mehta further comments: “The spurt 
in the case of the service sector, while the secondary (industrial) 
sector has remained sluggish and the primary (agricultural) 
sector has grown slower than in the 1950s and 1960s...., is 
what is really ‘new’ in the growth path of the Indian economy 
since the early 1970s and, more markedly, in the 1980s.” “It is not 
so much the rate of growth in quantitative terms as its quality that 
is of importance. Not the growth rate by itself but the content 
and direction of the growth process.” “The new growth path 
has far-reaching and ominous implications." It will, among other 
things, unavoidably create greater income inequalities within 
the country and increasing dependence on foreign inputs. At 
this stage of India’s development, the much faster growth of 
the service sector is bound to be basically oriented towards 
elitist consumption and thus parasitical. It has little relevance 
for genuine productive economic growth. “Pushing ahead 
with the ‘new growth path’ can have only disastrous economic, 
social and political consequences.”»° According to C. T. Kurien 
also, the “new growth path” is likely to lead to “the growing 
affluence of a few and the continuing and deepening misery of 
the many’.*° 


38. Datt/Sundharam, 231, quoting Minhas and observing the same pheno- 
menon for 1985-6 and 1986-7. Rai makes the same point for 1977-83 
(66-7). 

39. Mehta, cf. n. 26, discussing the NCAER study of the economy between 
1970-1 and 1985-6 (cf. above, 23-4). For similar comments, see 
Majumdar P. (in DH 9/2/88/8) and Rai (66-7). 

40. “Claims on Economic Growth Rate Rebutted”, in IE 17/7/87/3. 
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The Indian Development Experience 


One can understand better how tragic India’s situation is by 
taking into account the country’s population growth and 
calculating its per capita income.*' At current (and rising!) 
prices, the per capita income has increased from Rs.246 in 1950-1 
to about 2,800 in 1986-7, that is, around Rs.233 per month. 
Calculated at constant 1970-1 prices, however, the,rise has been 
from Rs.466 to 820 in the same period — an increase of only 76% 
in 36 years (Rs.820 is slightly above Rs 68.per month!) Increasing 
at a (compound) growth rate of 1.3 to 1.5% per year (Table 
7), the per capita income has not even doubled since Indepen- 
dence! This concretely means that the people's standards of 
living have improved only slowly and modestly. . . 


Though the best single indicator of economic advance, the 
concept of per capita income hides huge discrepancies in distr- 
bution among different sections of the population. We will consider 
these inequalities in the third chapter. For the time being, one 
can conclude with the following words of Adiseshiah: “From 
the point of view of the overall or per capita trend rate of 
growth, which should have been 5% and 3% respectively, as a 


41. For this paragraph, see Agrawal et al (20, 23 & 25), Agrawal (167-8), 
Datt/Sundharam (34-8 & 183), Misra/Puri (98-9), MYB (1988. 369) 
and SOI (19) 
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means of providing the base for raising the standard of living 
of the people, there is an unfinished task’ to accomplish 
before the turn of the century.*? 


India’s Recession in the World Economy 


It may be good to broaden our horizons by briefly examining 
India’s position in relation to the changing world economy, 
particularly the Third World. Our presentation will closely 
follow a recent article of S. J. Patel.** Tables 8 and 9 enable 
us to get a rather clear picture of /ndia’s regression without any 
lengthy explanations. Table 8 indeed provides the annual 
growth rates and index numbers of India, the Third World 
and the World — to the exclusion, however, of the socialist 
countries of Europe and Asia, for lack of comparable data —, 
in several key sectors during the 1950-80 period. We can see 
by these major indicators of dynamics of economic develop- 
ment that /ndia'’s performance is very disappointing. In fact, our 
country has fared worse than the Third World and the World 
on all these fronts — except with regard to population in 
which area we share the Third World's frustration, and with 
regard to imports, if it is positive to keep them down. Our 
country is undoubtedly in the company of the slow-moving 
caravan on the road to development! 


Table 9 further indicates that /ndia’s slow rate of progress has 
led to a steady and marked decline in its share of most of these 
important sectors in the Third World and the World. Only 
with regard to population, and perhaps also imports, is the 
position slightly better. As a consequence, /ndia occupied the 
168th rank in per capita GNP in the word of 1981, and was 
classified as the 11th poorest country by the 1986 World Develop- 
ment Report. In terms of growth in per capita income, our 
country “ranks 56th out of 80 developing countries, or 80th 


42. 3. 

43. See the bibliography. Patel’s article is summed up by Misra/Puri, 104- 
8. For other international comparisons, see also Agrawal (169-70), 
Agrawal et al (13, 17 & 262-83), Datt/Sundharam (301-2), ISO (184- 
210), SOI (194-21), the yearly “World Development Report” of the 
World Bank, and below, 137-41. 
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out of 106 countries if we include the advanced nations”.** In 
1980, “India no longer occupies the 10th place in the world 
league of industrial nations. It has gone down the ladder to the 
27th place... There are 35 developed countries and at least 
65 developing Third World countries which have a higher per 
capita industrial output than India.” 

As can be seen from Table 9, /ndia'’s regression is also 
unmistakable in agricultural output. While improving its share 
in wheat, and nearly maintaining it in rice, the country has 
declined in all other agricultural outputs. Though being the 
2nd and 4th country of the world in rice and wheat production, 
India's yields per hectare in these two crops ranked only 41st 
and 31st. If all the sectors of the economy are considered, 
“productivity per person in India is lower than one-fifteenth of 
that in the Western countries; and it is less than one-half of 
that in developing countries as a group”. In the light of such 
indicators, Patel challengingly concludes: “Instead of advan- 
cing, catching up with the early starters, India has regressed 
and even fallen behind some of the late starters. It is difficult 
to escape the general impression that this retrogression would, 
if it persisted, lead to a progressive eclipse of India in the 
comity of nations.”*? 


TABLE 8%¢ 
Indicators of Dynamics of Economic Development 
(1950-80) 
Annual Growth Rate (%) Index Numbers 
(1950 = 100) 
Items stented deters ss deipins agit, ella cae ee oh atl 
India Developing World** India Developing World** 
Countries* Countries* 
Population 2.2 2.2 is. 392 192 176 
GDP 3.5 4.9 4.1 281 420 334 
Per Capita (GDP) 1.2 ZF 2.2 143 222 192 
Industrial Output 4.1 6.3 43 334 625 354 
Exports (quantum) 1.4 4.4 5.1 152 364 445 
Imports (quantum) 1.7 4.7 5.1 166 397 445 


EEE 


44. On this, see Agrawal et al (17), MYB 1987 (518) and Raj Krishna (in 
Roach, 172). 


45. For the quotations made after n. 44, see Patel, 1653-5. The author 
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TABLE 92’ 
India’s Share in Output (1950-80) (%) 


—SSSSSFSFFSSSFFFFFSSSshFsFesesese 


World Third World 


Indicator/Item 


1950 1980 1950 1980 


Population 14 16 22 20 
Exports 2 0.4 6 1.4 
Imports 2 0.6 7 2.9 
GDP 2 La@os- tO 5.4 
Agricultural Output* a1" 9 mete i7 
Industrial Output* 1,27 ieee aS 
Wheat Output 4 7 15 21 
Rice Output 20 20 23 21 
Electricity (generated) ] ] 14 7 
Steel (consumption) 1 1 4) 7 
Cement Output 2 2 12 5 


The Agricultural Sector 


The importance of agriculture for our country cannot be over- 


emphasised. Though steadily decreasing from around 50% at 
the end of the 1960s, the contribution of the primary sector to 
the national income still constituted 37.7% in 1985-6 (Table 4). 
In the mid-1980s, agriculture moreover provides livelihood 


46. 


47. 


adds: “The decline in India’s share in major world economic indicators 
summarised above is an underestimate of the current position. The figures 
exclude the Soviet Union, the socialist countries of Eastern Europe, 
China and the socialist countries of Asia. These countries now account 
for almost two-fifths of world industrial output. Since 1950, they have 
raised their industrial production at rates significantly higher than the 
average for the world and India. /f estimates for them are included, Indias 
share would be less than 0.5% of world industrial output, and no more than 
3% in the Third World, including China." 

Taken from Patel, 1652. * Excluding socialist countries of Asia. 
** Excluding socialist countries of Asia and Europe. 

Taken from Patel, 1653. a. Refers to 1960. * Excludes socialist 
countries. 
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to about 60% of the labour force, accounts for 50% of the 
country’s exports and 35% of their total value, and supplies 
raw materials for a large section of our industry. The perfor- 
mance of agriculture is therefore crucial for the economy, and 
also for the well-being of India’s people. In fact, the country's 
production of foodgrains has nearly trebled since 1950-1 — from 
50.8 mn tonnes then to 108.4 mn in 1970-1, and 145-50 mn 
in the mid-1980s. This has enabled the country to keep up 
with its population (which has more than doubled during the 
same period), and even to become more or less self-sufficient 
in foodgrains and build a reasonable buffer stock. Yet, while 
the maximum and minimum outputs are higher than in the 
past, the production of cereals is still subject to weather 
conditions and this persistent instabilityreveals the limited impact 
of our planning.*® 


Agricultural production has been increasing at a compound 
rate of about 2.7% since independence against the 0.3% rate 
recorded in the first half of the 20th century.*? There is 
widespread consensus among economists that, in spite of 
large fluctuations from year to year, the long-term trend growth 
rate of agriculture has been quite stable, both before and after the 
Green Revolution®® Table 10 helps to better visualise the 
dynamics of agricultural production by giving the respective 
growth rates of area, production and yield of principal crops 
during three periods: the whole 1949-50— 1984-5 period as 
well as the pre- and post-Green Revolution periods (with the 
exclusion of 1965 and 1966). One can observe that, except 
for wheat, the production growth rates were slightly higher in 
1949-50—1964-5 than in 1967-8—1984-5; in the latter 


48. For this paragraph, see Agrawal (229-33), Agrawal et al (28 & 96-7), 
Datt/Sundharam (398-400), “India 1986” (311), SOI (20-1), Bhargava 
(180), and below (86-7). 

49. See Agrawal et al, 88, and above 23. 


50. For details, see for example Bardhan (11), B. M. Bhatia (“Resurrecting 
the Green Revolution”, in IE 1/10/85/8), “India 1985” (279), “India 
1986” (311) and Raj Krishna (in Roach, 173). For an interesting but 
more complex state-wise analysis, see Prasad, 2222-3. Many of these 
authors refer to Govt. documents. The variations between the pre- and 
post-Green Revolution periods are statistically insignificant 
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period, the production of cereals — especially wheat — has 
increased much faster than that of pulses and even oilseeds. 
The area under cultivation has grown faster in the first period, 
and the yield per hectare in the second. In other words, the 
growth in production came mainly from increases in the amount 
of land under cultivation before the Green Revolution, and from 
increases in productivity afterwards. ..°' If one looks only at 
more recent times, there seems to be a certain deceleration in 
the growth rate of agricultural production since 1970", and a 
clear setback from 1983-4 to 1987-8.>? 


TABLE 10°? 


All India Compound Growth Rates of Area (A), 
Production (P) and Yield (Y) of Principal Crops (%) 


1949-50 to 1949-50 to 1967-68 to 
1984-85 1964-65 1984-85 


Rice CR Se i dtek' te oe Bil)’ Oe Gee ae 
Wheat ap. 60 535, Ze &0 4. Zar RF oe 
Total cereals OF iPS 18 <o F3S2 UP. 03) "29 227 
Total pulses 033 40.3,,0:3; AS. 14,6>-2i 0.4..05. 0.2 
Total foodgrains i tea + sae) 1 28 1.404 2p. a 
Sugarcane 200735.) Ss AS Wohit cabs (aa, ae 
Groundnut 14 19 06 40 43 O35 OP URS OT 
Total oilseeds 1.0528) OF 247i Rl Q2. 03, 12.)-13 
Total fibres DA. Al Th 26 44 2, ee SS 
Total non-foodgrains 1.2 2.6 1.1 25 3.5 09 0.7 26 1.4 
All crops OS “20. 13°46" RI i3 10 2r/1s 


51. For more detailed comparisons, see Agrawal (244-57), Bhatia (cf. 
n. 50), Datt/Sundharam (400-9 & 523-5) and Misra/Puri (445-8). Raj 
Krishna adds: “The post-Green Revolution growth has come from very high 
rates of increase in three critical inputs: 10% annual growth in the area 
planted with HYV, 10% growth in the availability of nitrogen/potassium/ 
phosphorus fertilizer, and about 2.3 mn hectares added to irrigated 
areas every year” (in Roach, 173). On this, see also “An Analysis... .”, 


52. See above, 23-4 & 29. 
53. Taken from Agrawal et al, 99. Source: Fertilizer Statistics, 1985-6. 
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In the light of such data, recent writers fully confirm the 
earlier CSA presentation of the Green Revolution.** According 
to Bhatia, the Green Revolution “has already started showing 
signs of ageing’. After an initial spurt, it has lost much of its 
momentum* In fact, its record is “altogether unflattering. It is a 
case of a revolution that never was in terms of an overall 
increase in the country's agricultural output or the spatial 
spread of the improved technology over various agricultural 
regions and States in the country.” By its nature, the Green 
Revolution has indeed a restricted coverage in terms of crops, 
types of land (irrigated) and regions/States. Table 10 strikingly 
shows how much it has remained a “rice and (especially) 
wheat revolution”! The slow growth rates in the production of 
pulses, oilseeds, and several coarse grains like small millets, 
maize, bajra and barley, have adversely affected the conditions of 
the poor. According to FYP VII, “less than 15% of the area 
under foodgrains accounts for 50% of the increase in foodgrain 
production in the post-green revolution period”. “More than 
90% of wheat and 75% of rice procured for public distribution 
are obtained” from Punjab, Haryana and Western U. P. The 
Green Revolution thus promotes inter-regional disparities. Though 
size-neutral, this revolution is not resource-neutral and its 
benefits were mainly reaped by large and middle farmers 
who could “afford” the new strategy. Besides displacing 
workers and reducing the employment potential, the Green 
Revolution thus fosters interpersonal disparities+°° According 
to Kohli, the Green Revolution made “politically supported 
agrarian capitalism” “the driving force” of Indian agriculture.°® 


54. Maliekal, 1977, 46-59. For introductions to the recent discussions, see 
Agrawal (306-14), Datt/Sundharam (522-9), Kohli (72-9) and Misra/Puri 
(513-22). 

55. For these quotations and details, see respectively Bhatia (cf. n. 50, & 
“Agriculture Needs New Strategy”, in IE 5/2/88/8), Agrawal (309), 
Datt/Sundharam (524-5), Agrawal et al (90, quoting FYP Vil), A. Mitra 
(“Regional Imbalances in Irrigation”, in DH 12/8/87/8), Prasad P.H. 
(in EPW 1987, 1289) and Misra/Puri (521-2). * The overall growth rate 
of foodgrains has declined from 4.8% in 1967-8— 1970.1 to 2.2% in 1970-1 
ge + Misra-Puri well reviews the evidence on this question (517- 

56. 78-9. This author theoretically analyses the background of the Indian 
agricultural strategy (72-9). 
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THE GREEN 
REVOLUTION WAS 
A GREAT SUCCESS: 


THREE OF MY 
CHILDREN DIED OF 


RTY DURING 


The Green Revolution 


The post-1970 agricultural growth trends prove that the 
HYV technology, based on availability of plentiful irrigation, has 
reached a certain ‘plateau in its potential for imparting growth to 
Indian agriculture. “It is nobody's case that irrigation should 
be pushed aside in our future development plans’, but we 
must achieve “a decisive breakthrough in the development of 
technology for the rainfed and dry land areas of the country. The 
latter accounts for 70 as against 30% of irrigated agriculture.” 
Till then, “there can be no hope of conquering drought and 
instability in Indian agriculture”. Instead of mechanically 
following the traditional “Green Revolution approach” — more 
irrigation, more energy, more fertilisers and pesticides, more 
areas under HYV, and greater financial investments — to 
reach the target of 175 mn tonnes of foodgrains by 1989-90, 
the Gout. should therefore focus on improving the productivity 
levels of the small and marginal farms in the areas of rainfed and 
dry-land agriculture by developing its proper technological base 
and changing the macro-agricultural policies in its favour. “It is 
this bottleneck that requires to be broken if the desired 4% 
annual growth rate of agricultural production is to be obtai- 
ned.’™ Since the vast majority of the rural poor and unemployed 
live in unirrigated areas, “such an approach would not only 
greatly accelerate the agricultural growth rate but also go a 
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long way towards solving the seemingly intractable problems of 
endemic poverty and unemployment in the rural areas.’°’ 


Agrawal et al add that this new agricultural strategy for the 
vast dry farming areas and the millions of small and marginal 
farmers will pave “the way for the second green revolution in the 
country. Possibly not one but several strategies, each consis- 
tent with specific agro-climatic and institutional conditions, 
need to be evolved. This should take care of the growing 
regional disparities and the inter-farming inequalities that 
have increased with the implementation of the new agricultural 
strategy.”°® Dogra finally emphasises another dimension of 
the required revolution: “The prevailing socio-economic 
situation in most parts of India is such that without a radical 
redistribution of land and improvement of the plight of share- 
croppers, it is not possible significantly to improve crop yields 
except on a narrow base. The (present) technology... cannot 
be adopted by the mass of poor peasants in India. For a 
broad-based farm development which will benefit the poor 
peasant, what we need are radical land reforms to create a 
nation of small peasants and an inexpensive technology based 
on utilisation of local resources to raise yields.’°° This will be the 
much needed — and by far the more effective and revolutionary 
— Second Green Revolution! 


The Industrial Sector® 


The importance of industrialisation for rapid economic 


57. For these quotations, see Bhatia’s articles (cf. notes 50 & 55). * Such a 
growth rate in the next 15 years is a difficult but possible task, for “China is 
currently having that rate of growth in agriculture. It is producing 407 mn 
tons of foodgrain from 113 mn ha as against 150 mn tons produced by 
India on a net sown area of 143 mn ha.” 

58. 90. 


59. “Myths of the Green Revolution” (in IE 23/2/82/8). On lartd reforms, 
see below, ch. Ill, and appendix 11. 

60. For details, see Agrawal (378 ff.), Agrawal et al (108-23), Ahluwalia |. J. 
(especially 1-6 & 166-72), Datt/Sundharam (538 ff.), “FYP VI" (259- 
62), “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 167-75), “India 1986” (418 ff.), Misra/Puri 
(639 ff.), and MYB 1988 (529-34). It should be noted that “comparability 
of indices of industrial production over time is considerably hampered by 
changes in their coverage and relative weightage of different industries, 
besides the non-inclusion of production in the small scale sector. The 
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development has been recognised even before independence. 
Since FYP II, India has invested more than 20% of the FYPs'’ 
public sector outlays in “industry and minerals” (Table 1). As 
a result, industrial production — as shown by its index with 
1970 as base — went up by 6.9 times between 195] and 1985. 
During this period, the country has broadened and diversified 
its industrial base and now produces a wide range of consumer, 
intermediate and capital goods. Substantial self-reliance has 
even been achieved in basic and capital goods industries. 
The public sector has made giant strides,°' widening the 
infrastructure of the economy and playing a crucial role in 
mining and manufacturing, transport and communication, 
power, banking, distribution of essential goods, etc. In spite 
of their low share of outlays (Table 1), small-scale and cottage 
industries have also vastly expanded and now account for 
“more than 50% of the value-added in the manufacturing 
sector and more than one-third of the total exports”. Besides 
being consistent with balanced regional growth, these indus- 
tries provided employment to nearly 9.6 mn persons in 
1985-6.°* One should finally add that the process of industria- 
lisation has greatly fostered entrepreneurship and the 
development of technical, managerial and operative skills. 
Such achievements should not however blind us to the 
harsh and disappointing reality. The annual growth rate of 
industrial production since 1950 has been only about 6%, which 
is well below the desirable and often targeted 8-!U%. Table 11 
shows that the overall growth rate, which had risen till the mid- 
1960s, has significantly decelerated afterwards;*’ in spite of a 


revision of weights in the index number of industrial production withi970= 
100 has apparently raised the rates of growth" (Agrawal et al, 110). For 
the new index with 1980-1 = 100, see above, n. 8g. 

61. The share of the public sector in the total NDP (at current prices) has indeed 
increased from 10.6 and 14.5% in 1960-1 and 1970-1 to 20.4 and 24.5% in 
1980-1 and 1984-5, For details, see Agrawal et al (29-30) and Desrochers 
(1984, 73-4). 

52. Agrawal etal, 109-10. 

63. This point is highlighted by most of the authors mentioned in n. 60 and by 
so many others ... The annual growth rate is often put at about 8% during 
195165, 5.5% in the 1960s (1961-70) and 4% in the 1970s (1971-80). On 
this, see Datt/Sundharam, 547. 


certain recovery during FYPs V and VI, it is still lagging 
behind the 1950-65 period. The capita!-output ratio in industry 
has also increased from 3.4 in the 1950s to nearly 6 in the 
1980s. “This means that it now takes Rs. 6 to generate Re. 1 
of national income.”® On account of this decelerated and 
slow growth rate, the share of the secondary sector in the NDP has 
remained virtually stagnant, increasing by only 1.6% between 
1970-1 and 1985-6 (Table 4). Economists therefore speak of 
recession and stagnation in the industrial sector since the mid- 
1960s. They moreover emphasise that there is also a structural 
retrogression. As can be seen from Table 11, the growth rates of 
heavy industries (i.e., capital goods and basic industries), so 
crucial for long-term industrial development, have indeed 
particularly slowed down. And it is mainly the elite-oriented 
consumption goods sector that has maintained a moderately 
high rate of growth. In fact, ‘the most important consumer- 
oriented industries, i.e., food manufacturing and textiles, were 
amongst the slowest growing industry groups” both before and 
after the mid-1960s.°° 


TABLE 11° 


Annual Compound Growth-Rates in Index Numbers 
of Industrial Production (%) 


Period 1951-5 1955-60 1960-5 19... 1974-9 1980-5 
(FYP 1) (FYP Il) (FYP Ill) (FYP V) (FYP VI) 


. General Index Te | 7.2 9.0 4.1 6.1 5.5 


] 
2. Basic Goods 4.7 12.1 10.4 6.5 8.4 8.5 
3. CapitalGoods 9.8 13.1 19.6 2.6 5.7 5.1 
4. Intermediate : 

Goods 7.8 6.3 6.9 3.0 4.3 3.6 
5. Consumer 

Goods 4.8 4.4 4.9 3.4 5.5 3.6 


Many factors, which can be classified under two broad 


64. Raj Krishna, in Roach, 171. 


65. Datt/Sundharam, 553. For this paragraph, see especially Misra/Puri 
(643-6) and Ahluwalia (20-2). 


66. Compiled by Misra/Puri (644) from several sources. 
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categories, namely, supply constraints (reducing the availabi- 
lity of output) and demand constraints (reducing the demand 
for output), have contributed to this slow growth, deceleration 
and retrogression. “These causes have operated at different 
times, for different periods, and with different intensities’. and 
they have been variously emphasised by economists, as per their 
perceptions. They can be summed up as follows: (i) “slow growth 
of agricultural incomes and their effect in limiting the demand 
for industrial goods’; (ii) 1estricted demand for mass consump- 
tion goods due to the structure of income distribution and the 
fundamental property relations; (iii) the progressive wearing 
off of demand associated with import-substitution; (iv) slow 
down in public investment especially in heavy industry and 
infrastructure; (v) perpetuation of a regime of state controls 
and regulatory mechanisms, though the process of liberalisa- 
tion was strengthened after 1975; and (vi) conflicts in the 
dominant coalition (i.e., the industrial capitalist class, the rich 
farmers and the professionals), which have led to “an elaborate 
network of patronage and subsidies that has hampered the 
accumulation (of funds for public investment) and the manage- 
ment functions of the Indian public economy”. The interests 
of the dominant coalition have indeed rendered the public 
sector inefficient. And “the failure of the political leadership 
to insulate economic management from the deterioration in 
the political process has been a dominant factor which 
overshadows the other factors listed earlier’.°’ 


It is beyond our scope to offer detailed suggestions to 


67. For these quotations, see respectively Agrawal (384-7), Ahluwalia (168, 
cf. 4-5 & 166-72), Misra/Puri (652, cf. 646-52) and Datt/Sundharam 
(559, cf. 553-9). These authors provide useful introductions to this 
debate ... Datt/Sundharam consider the sixth cause as ‘the most important 
and an all pervading factor”. According to Balraj Mehta, “though problems 
such as power and labour still hamper industrial production, ‘the most 
critical factor responsible for slowing industrial growth is that demand is not 
increasing as it should’. (As a consequence,) ‘industry, which depends 
on demand almost entirely from domestic income generation, cannot 
grow on an average by more than 5%a year." (“Demand Recession in 
Industry, Liberalisation at dead-end”, in DH 2/7/87/6, quoting the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry). Ranjit Sau 
similarly stresses the limitations of the home market (in EPW 1984, PE 
—73-4). 
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remedy the complex problems of Indian industries and their 
various sectors and sub-sectors. Adequate and immediate 
measures must obviously be adopted to correct the structural 
distortions, develop the infrastructure and particularly, power 
generation, step up public and private investments, promote 
productivity and efficiency, increase growth-led exports, etc. 
We would however like to single out, after Mehta, a funda- 
mental issue of policy and planning: “The alternative (to an 
“adjustment of the production structure and prices of products 
to align them with the prevailing highly skewed income pattern 
in society”) has to be a radical change in investment and 
production priorities to subserve and reinforce a radical restructu- 
ring of the income pattern. Industry has to find a way out of its 
narrow investment, production and marketing grooves and 
not seek merely short-term palliatives to survive within the 
established grooves. Public investment based on a meaningful 
order of priorities, economic and social, with emphasis on social 
rather than personal consumption has to play the pioneering role 
in this process ’.®® 


The New Economic Policy 


Economists and politicians commonly debate the strengths 
and weaknesses of the “new economic policy’,®? though no 
official document has ever clearly defined it. In fact, this policu 
shift had long been in the making. The process of liberalisation, 
which started with the revised industrial licensing policy in 
1973, gained ground in the early 1980s and became compre- 
nensively articulated with the Rajiv Govt. The new economic 
policy contains the following key elements: emphasis on effi- 
ciency, quality, competition, modernisation, technology and 
cost reduction;* expansion of the private sector; progressive 
reduction of the public sector to the “core” sector; reorientation 


68. -“Demand Recession...”, cf. 11. 67. 


69. For details, see Agrawal (662-8), Datt/Sundharam (233-45), “Economic 
Trends (Build Documentation Centre, 1985 series, no 5), Jha L. K. (in 
Mainstream” 1987 no 19, 22-6), Misra/Puri (422-31), MYB 1987 


apad Paranjape H. K. (in EPW 1987, 1513-22), Rai (77-81), and 
aj K.N. 
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of the fiscal policy; “removal of a variety of controls and 
licensing regulations; a lowering of direct tax rates; a move 
towards more liberal imports, especially in capital goods: 
greater opening to foreign capital and technology’; promotion 
of luxury consumption goods; etc. Together all these changes 
“add up to much greater reliance on the market mechanism for 
allocation of investible resources. Decisions on investment. 
production, import, choice of techniques and so on are 
increasingly to be determined by the profitability calculations 
of business and industry”. Obviously, hardly anything is said 
about ‘the steps which would ensure the efficient and effective 
pursuit of objectives of structural changes in the economy relating 
to ownership and control of the means of production...” In 
spite of some politically motivated statements to the contrary,”° 
“this shift in the overall orientation of the government's 
economic policies is by now an acknowledged fact’.”' 


Several characteristics of the new economic policy — e.g., 
the emphasis on efficiency, quality and productivity and the 
removal of some cumbersome regulations — are certainly 
welcome. According to many economists, however, the policy 
can be faulted on various practical and theoretical grounds. 
Disastrous consequences such as trade deficit, debt trap, 
simultaneous increase of capital goods imports and recession 
in this domestic industry, have indeed already appeared. 
“Enthusiasm for liberalisation has thus waned somewhat", 


70. For some official claims, see “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 50) and a 1985 EPW 
“Editorial” (“Political Clothing”. 253). Rajiv Gandhi's statements are often 
contradictory. On this, see some IE articles (e.g., 26/12/87/1, 31/12/87/8, 
and B. Mehta, “Policy Uncertainties”, 13/10/87/8). According to the 
EPW (ibid.), many of the objectives of FYP VII “presume rigorous social 
control over investment, production and other major economic decisions — 
precisely the opposite of the actual trend of the government's economic 
policies ... To clothe class-oriented development in the garb of development 
for the people is emerging as the principal political function of the Planning 
Commission and FYPs,” 

71. For these quotations, see respectively Rai (79), “Political Clothing” 
(253) and Paranjape (cf. n. 69, 1518). * In his foreword to FYP VII (vol. 
|, vi), Rajiv Gandhi for example wrote: “Our emphasis must be on greater 
efficiency, reduction of cost and improvement of quality. This calls for 
absorption of new technology, greater attention to economies of scale and 
greater competition.” 
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for this process “strengthens the position of imperialist 
economic interests”.’”? Instead of mobilising adequate financial 
resources for FYP VII, the Govt. “started recklessly with a 
plethora of tax incentives and concessions involving sacrifice 
of revenue on a large scale. This was supposed to stimulate 
private saving and investment which in turn would yield more 
revenue to the government from a wider base of economic activity. 
This was a facile notion and has been found to be wholly 
untenable. What has been stimulated in fact is wasteful 
consumerism among upper classes and distortion of invest- 
ment priorities both in the public and private sectors.” Private 
enterprise has miserably failed to mobilise resources for investment 
and take on responsibilities in the development process.’* Further- 
more, the process of planning as so far “understood in terms 
of allocative decisions to promote an intended growth pattern 
is giving place to autonomous market mechanism which are 
devoid of any social preference for the poor and underprivileged 
sections. And the role of the Planning Commission has, in 
practice, been greatly reduced.”* 


Many economists moreover criticise the new policy on 
more theoretical grounds. The participants of a Delhi Conven- 


72. For details, see Rai, 79-81 and Mehta, cf. n. 70. 


73. BM, “Anti-People Growth”, in EPW 1988, 234-5. On the poor response 
of the private sector, see Mehta (“Demand...”, cf. n. 67, and “Per- 
formance of Private Sector, Unworthy of Concessions”, in DH 7/11/87/8) 
and Sharma K. K. (“Liberalisation fails to boost industrial output”, in 
DH 30/10/87/'12). According to Mehta, “the process of economic liberali- 
sation has turned out to be an entirely one-way street for the producers and 
traders to maximise their profits and not share any part of their profits with 
the consumer’. “The gains from cuts in tax rates and other fiscal 
concessions and incentives to the private corporate sector have evidently 
not gone into new investment as was their ostensible purpose but have 
been squandered in a variety of ways, including in extravagant consump- 
tion, wasteful expenditure and greater inefficiency of operations... The 
performance of the private corporate sector in the last three years in particular 
testifies to the fact that the official policy of liberalisation, free play of market 
forces and reliance on private enterprise has no solid social basis to yield 
the desired results and is bound to be totally unproductive.” 


74. Datt/Sundharam (231). On this, see also BM (“Budget-Plan Link 
Snapped”, in EPW 1985, 488, & “Anti-People. ..", cf. n. 73) and Mehta 
B. (“Goodbye to planning?”, in DH 5/8/87/8). 
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tion thus sum up several of the objections: “Such a private 
sector oriented luxury-consumption-led-strategy’, with greater 
reliance upon metropolitan capital and products, is bound to: 
(a) lead to further worsening of income distribution; 
(b) increase the imperalist penetration into the economy; 
(c) lead to an ouster of small capitalists and petty producers 
and thus greatly increase centralisation of capital; (d) have 
serious consequences for employment in manufacturing; 
(e) increase the country’s external indebtedness; (f) lead to 
attempts to curtail working class rights; and (g) for all these 
reasons, strengthen the tendencies towards political authorita- 
rianism."”° 


Other writers emphasise different points. Arun Kumar for 
example argues that, besides channelling the economic surplus 
into the hands of the propertied classes, the new policy 
introduces “the curtailing of the role of the public sector and 
dependence on the growth in demand for consumer durables as 
the new driving force of the economy”. For Datt/Sundharam, 
“the policies of liberalisation and total encouragement to the 
private sector have resulted in a tilt in favour of elite classes 
(both rural and urban) and big business”. According to 
Misra/Puri, the new policy will thus make India’s economy 
more capitalist and lead the country away from its socialist 
values and objectives.’® For B. Datta, this right-ward shift of 
economic policies similarly represents a betrayal of democratic 
socialism, the basis of our mixed economy. And Ashok Mitra 
succinctly states: “In the absence of structural reforms to 
stimulate growth and remove poverty, the, new economic 
policy based on the ‘capitalist philosophy’ would only lead to 
further erosion of the (people's) purchasing power and 
widespread unemployment.””’ 


75. Given in “Economic Trends”, cf. n. 69, 26. The participants also describe 
their “alternative economic strategy”... 


76. For these quotations, see respectively: Kumar (in EPW 1985, 720), 
Datt/Sundharam (231) and Misra/Puri (419 & 429-31). 


77. Respectively, in EPW 1985 (693) and in MYB 1987 (528). 
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The New Economic Policy 


One can therefore conclude that, before Independence, 
“reducing inequality, preventing concentration, curbing 
monopoly, ensuring decentralisation, encouraging appropriate 
technology — all this was supported by discerning observers 
who upheld the idea of economic planning for development 
because they saw that, only on such a basis, could the 
transformation of a country like India from a feudal and 
backward to a modern economy become possible; and at the 
same time, the unity of the Union and its democratic polity 
— both quite new acquisitions — could be maintained. 
Unfortunately, soon after Independence, the elites in the country 
increasingly became shortsighted, and their self-interest came to 
dominate the national scene. What has happened in the last few 
(years) is amore open endorsement of this so that the new Gout. is 
becoming one by the richer and better off strata of the population 
for their own benefit, while trying to use all the modem means 
available to the state to persuade as well as to coerce the mass of 
the people into tolerating if not supporting this approach."”® 


Conclusion 
This chapter has given a basic, though incomplete, under- 


78. Paranjape, cf.n. 69, 1521; our parenthesis replaces the word “months” 
by “years”. 
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standing of economic planning in India as well as of the main 
trends in the economy, especially in the last decade and half. 
Before tackling the specific issues of poverty and inequalities 
in the next two chapters, it may be good to add a few general 
observations. It is obvious that, despite occasional claims to 
the contrary, /ndia’s efforts towards planned development have 
always focussed on ‘the industrialisation-led-growth strategy ".’9 
Datt/Sundharam even write that, “of all the objectives (of 
planning), only the first objective viz., rapid economic development 
(or growth) was given real importance in all the plans and the 
other objectives (i.e., increase in employment, reduction of 
inequalities, and establishment of a socialist society) were 
either underplayed or simply neglected”. It should also be 
noted, as Kohli does, that “state participation in the industrializa- 
tion of India had little to do with socialism. On the contrary, it 
provided the base and support necessary for a state-supported, 
capitalist pattern of industrial development.’*®° On the other 
hand, Paranjape stresses that ‘the institutional changes which 
were supposed to sustain the tempo of development — land 
reforms, reduced concentration of economic power and wealth, 
a more equal distribution of income and curbs on affluent 
consumption... — Were never seriously attempted.’*' These 
trends have become clearer than ever with the Rajiv Gout. 


The results of such policies and priorities are predictable: 
‘Whereas the planning process has been able to create'social 
and economic infrastructure, provide an industrial base by 
fostering the development of heavy and basic industries and 
enlarge educational opportunities, it failed to provide employ- 
ment to every able-bodied person, eliminate poverty and bring 
about institutional reforms leading to reduction in concentration 
of income and wealth. Moreover, the benefits from the economic 
infrastructure have accrued largely to the relatively affluent and 
those in urban areas.” In short, “the paradox of planned 
development in India has been that in spite of a not insignificant 


79. Bhatia B. M. (“Reforming the economic strategy”, in IE 23/10/87/8). 
80. Respectively, 106 and 64-5. 
81. “Changes in Economic Policy”, in IE 20/11/85/8. 
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achievement in terms of growth, the broader objectives to 
which growth was to contribute have not been realized’. As the 
Janata FYP V1 puts it, “we must face the fact that the most 
important objectives of planning have not been achieved, the 
most cherished goals seem to be almost as distant today as when 
we set out on the road to planned development These aims... are 
universally accepted by the Indian people: they are the achieve- 
ment of full employment, the eradication of poverty and the 
creation of a more equal Society. "6? 


82. Datt/Sundharam (18 
FYP 1978-83" 4 8) and Kurien (in Roach, 181 ), both quoting “Draft 


Il. THE POVERTY LINE DEBATE 


John Desrochers 


The massive poverty and inequalities still prevailing in India in 
the late 1980s and the growing destruction of the environment 
strikingly illustrate the inefficiency and class character of the first 
seven FYPs (1951-90). Without losing sight of the significant 
growth of many sectors of the economy, chapters two and 
three explore the interrelated problems of poverty, inequalities 
and — to some extent — environment and thus complement 
chapter one by questioning the very nature of the country’s 
development. /ndia's progress does not indeed require only an 
adequate rate of growth, but also a relevant type! 

Let us therefore utilise the available scientific information 
and describe the extent of poverty and inequalities in India 
today. Though lacking in accuracy and “giving the illusion of 
a precision that does not exist’,' statistics provide an overall 
picture of the situation and broaden our personal experiences 
by making us realise how many of our people. suffer in the 
miserable conditions we observe around us. By highlighting 
the lack of basic necessities, statistics moreover portray the 
type of life to which about half our population is still reduced.? 
If we really let the existing data speak to us and dare fo 
compare our own standards of living with those of the poorer 
and weaker sections, we will be shocked and challenged! 
Chapters two and three thus invite each one of us to enter into the 
lives of the poor and understand them better. . . 


1. On this question, see Barreto, 5-6. It should be pointed out that the 
Indian situation is not likely to be better than what statistics make it appear, 
for most of our data are taken from Govt. sources, which are evidently 
not inclined to project a negative image of our country. Readers are 
moreover invited to compare the findings of various studies with their own 
experiences and observations. 

2. In his books, Dogm gives several concrete examples. 
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“The Indian Situation” has already presented the early dis- 
cussions on the poverty line.*? Without too many repetitions, 
this chapter updates our findings on this central and explosive 
question. Despite efforts to minimise poverty and relegate it 
to the background,‘ it is undoubtedly a most serious problem 
in India. For it refers to the absolute level of living of more 
than 300 mn people who lack the basic necessities of life — a 
phenomenon which probably had no parallel anywhere in the 
course of history.’ It is not therefore surprising that democracy 
keeps this tragic reality a live political issue... In the last 
decade, the understanding and measurement of poverty have 
become the centre of a lively debate’ and the claims of the 
Planning Commission and Indian Govt. that a substantial 
reduction of poverty has taken place have even politicised the 
discussion. Let us now add a few introductory words on 
“Planning and Poverty”, review the recent poverty studies, 
and then try to identify and clarify the main issues. 


Planning and Poverty ’ 


National planning can emphasise either rapid economic 
development or radical distributive measures, or it can opt for 
varying combinations of efficiency and equity. From this 
viewpoint, four major approaches are possible: distribution before 
growth, growth-oriented strategy, growth with redistribution, and 
redistribution at the cost of growth. India undoubtedly chose the 
growth-oriented strategy in the 1950s and 1960s. The planners 
indeed held that “a high rate of economic growth sustained 


3. Barreto, 9-19, 


4. For details, see Rajni Kothari, “Flight into the 21st Century. Millions will 
be stranded” in “The Times of India”, 27/4/86. And below, appendix 1 
n. 10. 


5. On this, see for example Gopalan (1983, 591 & 595), Kurien (1978, 
130) and Sundaram/Tendulkar (1985, 65-6 & 68). 


6. Zurbrigg emphasises the role of ideology in the poverty line debate 
(2083-4). On poverty and ideologies, see Gupta, 25-43. 


7. For details on this section, see Ayres (76-91), Bajaj/Shastri (127-35), 
Bhagwati (“Economic.. ."", Cf. above, ch. I, n. 37), Desai A. R., Kurien 
(1978, 7-28; 1981, 29-37; and in Roach, 180-92), Lakdawala D. T. (in 
Srinivasan/Bardhan, 389-401) and Tendulkar (100-13). 
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over a long period is the essential condition for achieving a 
rising level of living for all citizens and especially for those in 
low income groups or lacking opportunities to work”. Growth 
was then perceived as the principal and almost exclusive instru: 
ment of economic transformation. In the 1960s, however, 
attention began to be drawn to the staggering dimensions of 
absolute poverty and the limitations of the growth approach 
were progressively recognised. Such thinking gained ground, 
nationally and internationally, in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. In our country, political compulsions moreover made 
“banish poverty” the political slogan of the 1971 elections 
and the official thrust of FYP V (1974-9). By the mid-1970s, 
India had thus become more concemed, at least in theory, with 
social justice issues and adopted the growth with distribution 
Strategy. 


This approach was clearly expressed in the following 
passages: “In elaborating our strategy of development in 
earlier Plan documents we seem to have assumed that a fast 
rate of growth of national income will create more and fuller 
employment and also produce higher living standards for the 
poor. We also seem to have assumed that for reduction of 
disparities in income and wealth the scope of redistributive 
policies is surely limited. However the economy has now 
reached a stage where larger availability of resources makes 
it possible to launch a direct attack on unemployment, under- 
employment and poverty and also assume adequate growth.” 
“No rate of growth that can be realistically envisaged could 
make a major impact on the problem (of poverty) within the 
foreseeable future if inequality remains as acute as at present. 
Nor could any feasible egalitarian policies alter the position 
significantly in the absence of an accelerated rate of growth. 
Growth and reduction in inequality are both indispensable to the 
successful attack on mass poverty.” 


8. “FYP III", 9, quoted by Tendulkar, 103. 

9. Preparatory documents of FYP V, quoted by Kurien (in Roach, 183-4) 
and Tendulkar (109). “FYP IV” had already affirmed in 1969: “The 
broad objectives of planning could thus be defined as rapid economic 
development accompanied by a continuous progress towards equality 
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Though the Janata Govt. spoke of redistribution at the cost 
of growth by proclaiming that “a lower overall growth rate 
with more employment may be preferable to the theoretically 
highest achievable growth rate”, 0 the growth-with-redistribution 
strategy was thus adopted by the Congress (I) in FYPs VI & Vil. 
The following policy declarations well exemplify this orienta- 
tion: “Determined measures are necessary to combat poverty. A 
substantial increase .in the overall rate of growth of the 
economy will no doubt create favourable conditions for a 
reduction in poverty and unemployment. However, in the 
light of past experience, it will not be realistic to rely solely on 
the growth process to find a solution to this problem. Specific 
policy measures will be needed not only to influence the composi- 
tion of output in favour of mass consumption goods but also to 
ensure a more even regional and class distribution of output, 
paying special attention to stimulating growth in more backward 
regions. In addition, the on-going poverty eradication pro- 
grammes aimed at the specified target groups of population 
will also have to be improved and enlarged with regard to 
both content and coverage.” In short, on account of “the 
limited effectiveness of the ‘trickle down’ effect’* “public policies 
will have to acquire a sharper redistribution focus in raising the 
share of the poorer sections in national income and consumption 
and in the utilisation of public services”.'' “FYP VII” however 
restates the Govt. priorities as follows: “Anti-poverty pro- 
grammes cannot by themselves be expected to remove 
poverty on a sustainable basis. It is only in the framework of 


democracy.” The development doctrine of the 1970s had been strikingly 
anticipated by a 1963 statement of the J. P. Narayan Study Group: “We 
agree that the general development of the rural economy is a necessary 
condition for the improvement of the weaker sections. It is, however, 
not a sufficient condition; the income of the rural economy asa whole 
may increase, but the weaker sections may not share the increase 
directly or indirectly.” (quoted by Tendulkar, 105 & 107; authors’ 
emphasis). 
10. “Draft FYP 1978-83", 6, quoted by Tendulkar, 110-1. 


11. “FYP VI", 51& 17. “FYP VI" adds: “So far, it has not been possible to 
make a major dent on poverty on account of the inadequate rate of 
growth of the economy, uneven distribution of income and consumption 
as well as high rate of growth of population.” (21, cf. 34). * See below, 
appendix 4. 
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an expanding economy and dynamic agricultural sector that 
we can hope to make a lasting impact on the problems of 
poverty and under-development. The various anti-poverty pro- 
grammes are designed to supplement and strengthen the 
favourable impact of faster agricultural growth on the level of 
living of the rural poor.’'? 

In practice, the growth-with-redistribution strategy led to the 
so-called “direct attack on poverty” through a series of program- 
mes such as “Minimum Needs Programme’, ‘“Twenty-Point 
Programme”, IRDP and NREP. Yet, in this process, the “Social 
Services” did not receive a greater share of the plan outlays"? 
and the Govt. economic policies became more pro-capitalist 
and ineaalitarian than ever, while structural reforms remained 
totally neglecied.'* This is the paradox of today's planning! \|na 
thought-provoking article, Desai interprets the anti-poverty 
“target group approach” of FYPs VI and VII as follows: “The 
new stance of the state which appeared with the slogan of 
‘garibi hatao’ is aimed at preventing the rural poor from 
further sliding into poverty with a further decline in their 
purchasing power. This shift in strategy enables the ruling class 
to evolve programmes and policies which will appease selected 
fragments of the poor temporarily, and to divide them by offering 
specific relief measures to selected target groups and thus diffuse 
the rising upsurge of the rural masses. It is therefore misguided 
to attribute the limitations of the rural development programme 
to a ‘lack of political will’. On the contrary, the ‘political will’ of 
the ruling classes is strongly biased in favour of the propertied 
classes, and by its very logic will become increasingly more 
fierce in suppressing movements of the poor.”"” 


12. Vol. 1, 33, cf. also 4-5. 

13. For details, see below, appendix 12. 

14. See above, 42-6, and below, 177-81. 

15. DesaiA. R., 1291 (article's summary). According to the author (1296), 
the “political will” of the rulers is, in fact, “desperately involved in pursuing 
the capitalist path of development” bya twofold approach towa rds the rural 
poor: (i) a topdown doling out of relief without much participation, and 
(ii) “an elaborate, massive, multi-pronged apparatus to curtail, suffocate, or 
repress the meagre human nights of the poor with an accelerated use of 
legal and extra legal coercion and violence by the state, which is now 
acquiring an alarming dimension.” 
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Recent Poverty Studies 


Planning for the Poor 


Since the mid-1970s, the problem of poverty has been extensively 
discussed in our country.'® Besides official or semi-official 
Govt. reports, several books and articles have considered the 
overall issue. Other publications have also concentrated on 
the nutrition debate, the analysis of Govt: claims, and special 
poverty groups, mainly the landless agricultural workers. In 
this way, many relevant questions have been studied: the concept 
and measurement of poverty, the number of the poor, their 
state-wise, vocational and urban/rural distribution, the increase 
or decrease of poverty, the evolution and impact of Govt. 
programmes, and the identification of a proper anti-poverty 
strategy.'°* Without being technical, let us deal with these 
major issues. 


16. Besides the books/articles listed in the bibliography, the main publications 
include: Banerji D. (“Poverty, Class and Health Culture jn India”, 
Prakashan, Delhi, 1982, Vol. |), Bhargava (159-64), Datt/Sundharam 
(290-308), Misra/Puri (322-38), and Singh P. (in Kananaikil, 101-9). 
For earlier references, see Barreto, 11. Further references can be found 
in these books/articles. 


16a. The last point will be considered in this book's final conclusion. 


nm 
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The Concept of Poverty |’ 


Poveity is a complex phenomenon involving “a myriad of 
economic, social, cultural, political and psychological factors’ 
and its definition is consequently a cauldron of controversies.'® 
The meaning of poverty is moreover relative to time and space: it 
is related to the conditions‘and possibilities of a given society 
and varies not only from country to country, but also within 
the same society at different historical points.’? The term 
poverty is thus, to a good extent, value-loaded or normative and 
reflects a “set of broad judgements about the minimum 
desirable level of living’.*° If one adds the incompleteness 
and unreliability of the available information, it must be 
admitted that the conceptualisation and measurement of poverty 
unavoidably includes a significant degree of arbitrariness." It is 
finaily necessary to distinguish between absolute poverty and 
' relative poverty. The first concept refers to unfulfilled minimum 
needs, especially with regard to subsistence levels of nutrition, 
while the second concerns the unequal distribution of income 
or expenditure in society and the consequent/comparative 
deprivation of certain groups or individuals. The concept of 
absolute poverty is particularly relevant in Third World 
countries where millions lack the basic necessities of life.<< 


17. For this section, see especially Agrawal (194), Bajaj/Shastr (17 ff.), 
Datt/Sundharam (290), Gupta (3-25) and Misra/Puri (322-3). 


18. Bajaj/Shastri, 17. 
19. Gupta, 5-6. 
20. Sundaram/Tendulkar, 1983, 1628. 


21. On this, see for example Bajaj/Shastri (19), Dandekar (1981, 1242) 
and Sundaram/Tendulkar (1983, 1632,& 1985, 66). 


22. On this see Agrawal (194), Ayres (76-7), Gupta (7-13) and Kurien 
(1978, 130). In the words of McNamara, absolute poverty is ‘a condition 
of life so degraded by disease, illiteracy, malnutrition, and squalor as to 
deny its victims basic human necessities”. Gupta sums up as follows: 
“The term ‘poverty’ is a vague and value-loaded term, which means 
different things in different cultures at different levels of socio-economic 
development at different historical points. There is a long tradition of 
debate as to whether poverty is absolute or relative, whether it is 
subjective or objective. The absolute approach tries to define poverty in 
relation to human physiology and in terms of subsistence levels of 
nutrition. The relative approach attempts to define poverty in relation to 
society, primarily in terms of the distance between the poor and the 
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Bajaj/Shastri further explain that “any measurement of the 
extent of poverty relates to a hypothetical poverty line which 
corresponds to a certain level of living. The extent of poverty, 
therefore, is defined as the proportion of the population living 
below a certain level of living. The measurement may be sup- 
plemented by another indication, the intensity of poverty, 
namely how many people live how much below this line of 
poverty. These measurements of poverty depend upon the 
selection of the level of living, the ‘cut-off point’ which... 
(demarcates) the level of deprivation or poverty. The simplest 
method of determining the poverty line is to agree upon a 
certain level of income, or consumer expenditure as necessary 
to meet the minimum needs.” /n our country, the per capita 
consumption-expenditure has usually been used.** The Indian 
poverty line therefore indicates “the nationally desirable 
minimum level of consumer expenditure”, “the socially 

accepted minimal standard of living”. 

Several criteria may moreover be used to concretise and 
explicitate the level of living implied in the chosen expenditure 
and thus to define the poverty line. Such criteria may comprise 
“(i) the proportion of expenditure taken up by specified 
essential items such as food; (ii) calorie value of food; (iii) cost 
of a balanced diet; and (iv) cost of essentials of tolerable 
human existence.” Ultimately, however, it is the expenditure 
level, and not the criterion itself, which defines the poverty 
line.2° In India, most studies have thus tried to determine the 


average or median standard of living in society” (340). In a certain 
sense, the concept of absolute poverty is itself relative, for it involves some 
valuejudgements (13). 

23. Bajaj/Shastri, 21, summing up Dandekar, 1981, 1241. On this, see also 
Gupta (85), Kurien (in EPW 1980, 387) and Paranjape (1470). 

24. On this, see Agrawal (194), Ayres (76-7), Gupta (85-90) and Kumar 
(82-91). 

25. For these expressions, see Singh (cf. n. 16, 101) and Bajaj/Shastri 
(23). The last book contains some interesting reflections on “community 
capabilities and desires” (18-9 & 20-1). 

26. Bajaj/Shastri (19-20 & 21-2) and Dandekar (1981, 1241-4). Poverty 
and undemutrition should not therefore be equated, for some poor house- 
holds can be adequately fed, at least in respect of calories, and some non- 
poor ones undernourished, because their management is either aboue or 
below average. On this discussion, see also Bardhan (2), Chatterjee M. 
(in Fernandes, 136-8), Paranjape (1470) and Rao (1433-4). 
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expenditure level required to meet a sufficient caloric intake or a 
minimum/balanced diet?’ In this way, the poverty line is said 
to describe the “subsistence level”, the “bare minimum for 
physical existence”, “the minimum required diet for a moderate 
activity”, etc.28 It should also be pointed out that, whatever be 
their preferred criteria, different researchers chose rather similar 
and extremely low monetary cut-off points (Tables 12, 13 & 14). 
The adopted amounts eloquently reveal how pitiful are the 
envisaged levels of living! The best way of assessing each 
theory/methodology is perhaps to consider its cut-off point 
and corresponding level of living... 


IN I9¢5; | WouLD LiKE IT 1S MORE 
HOW CAN ONE THESE EXPERTS THE STARVATION 
MANAGE WITH To TRY To LINE THAN THE 


SURVIVE WITH 


Rs lO5 per MONTH? 
THis AMOUNT! 


POVERTY LINES 


What a Poverty Line! 


Leaving aside the recent debates on nutrition and new 


27. According to Dandekar (1981, 1242), the first criterion “is sufficiently 
concrete and vivid” and would provide a “statistically more stable and 
reliable” poverty line, but it has not been used. The last criterion is too 
complex and has not been chosen by anyone either, while the second and 
third ones produce “only marginally different results’. In practice, it is 
indeed almost impossible to keep track of the different items of the 
suggested diet. Hence, only the aggregate (total) cost is retained and the 
nutritional quality of the diet is lost sight of . .. It is therefore more simple 
to adopt “the energy intake in terms of calorie value of food”. Bardhan, 
Rudra and others have however selected the minimum or balanced diet 
approach. On the importance of various nutrients, see Dasgupta 
(1983, 1238). 

28. For these expressions, see Barreto (9-10) and Bhargava (159). 
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indicators/forms of poverty,’? let us therefore study the extent 
of poverty and its historical evolution, with the traditional 
concept of poverty line. In spite of its limitations, this concept 
indeed remains relevant and permits some trend analyses 
because of its continuity.*° 


The Extent of Poverty 


In the light of the recommendations of the Study Group set 
up by the Planning Commission in 1962, there has been a 
rather widespread consensus among researchers to use — with 
minor modifications — the following poverty lines: ‘total 
household consumer expenditure per capita of Rs. 15 (rural) and 
Rs, 20 (urban) both at 1960-6] prices. These are adjusted to 
prices in other years using the Consumer Price Index for 
Agricultural Labourers (rural) and the Consumer Price Index 
for Industrial Workers (urban). The price-adjusted poverty 
' line is applied to the size distribution of per capita household 
consumer expenditure available from the NSS.”*' With this 
background, let us estimate the percentages and numbers of 
the poor in different years. 


Early Estimates 


It may be good to introduce the debate with a synoptical view 
of the main early findings. Table 12 gives some alternative 
estimates of rural poverty in the 1950s and 1960s, and 
Table 13 the overall estimates of Dandekar/Rath and the 
Seventh Finance Commission. Perhaps still more importantly, 
Table 14 sums up Ahluwalia’s and Datta’s findings for most 
years between the respective 1956-7—1977-8 and 1960-1 
—1973-4 periods; Datta’s estimates also cover the urban 
population. One can observe that all the cut-off points — whether 
based on calories alone, a balanced diet or general consumption 


29. For details, see appendices 1 and 2, and below, 86ff. 

30. On the relevance and limitations of this concept, see for example 
Kurien (1978, 7-9), Singh B. (16-24), Sundaram/Tendulkar (1985, 65- 
7) and Verma (3-4). 

31. Sundaram/Tendulkar, 1985, 67. On this, see also Bajaj/Shastri (21 & 23), 
Bardhan (2-3) and Kurien (1978, 11). 
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— remain extremely low. In spite of that, both the percentages and 
numbers of the poor are truly alarming! 


TABLE-J22? 
Some Alternative Estimates of Rural Poverty 


Monthly per capita 
consumption at 1960-1 
Year Researcher _ prices(inRs.) Below Poverty Line 
% mn 

1956-7 Minhas* 17 52.4 173.0 
20 65.0 215.0 

1960-1 Bardhan 1 38.0 131.1 
Minhas* 17 46.0 164.4 

20 59.4 211.0 

Ojha 15-18 51.6 184.2 
Vaidyanathan 20 59.5 213.5 

1963-4 Bardhan he 44.6 174.4 
Minhas* 17 44.2 169.0 

20 57.8 221.0 

1964-5 Vaidyanathan 20 60.0 235.7 
1967-8 Bardhan 15 53.0 220.5 
Minhas* 17 37.1 154.0 

20 50.6 210.0 

Ojha 15-18 70.0 289.0 
Vaidyanathan 20 67.8 282.0 


ee  —————— 


32. Compiled from Bajaj/Shastri (26-8), Barreto (12-4), Bhargava (159- 
61), Datt/Sundharam (291-4) and Sau R. K. (in EPW Annual, 1972, 
371). Using different criteria, the NIRD estimated the numbers and percen- 
tages of people below the poverty line as follows: 166 mn (44.9%) in 1962- 
3, 196 (46.2) in 1969-70, 212 (47.2) in 1972-3 and 216 (45.2) in 
1976-7. * Minhas made two estimates, respectively based on Rs. 200 
and 240 per year per person. 
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TABLE 13° 


Overall Estimates of Poverty 
(mn & % in brackets) 
[iy an nC AE SAS a 2 eee 


Dandekar/Rath (Monthly per capita consumption of 
Rs. 15 (rural) & 22.50 (urban) at 1960-1 prices) 


1960-1 1967-8 
Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 
135 42 177 166.4 49.1 215.5 
(40) (50) (41) (40) (50) (41) 
Seventh Finance (1970-1) 225 52 277 
Commission* (53) (51) (52) 


Official Estimates 


The recent debate on the extent of poverty is closely linked 
with the statements of the Planning Commission and its 
FYPs. Following the report of its “Task Force”, the Planning 
Commission has indeed “defined the poverty line as the mid- 
point of the monthly per capita expenditure class having a daily 
calorie intake of 2,400 per person in rural areas and 2.100 in 
urban areas”. On this basis, the respective rural and urban cut: 
off points turn out to be: about Rs. 17.16 and 19.80 at 1960-1 | 
prices — the rural figure is somewhat higher than the fairly 
usual Rs. 15 (a fact which increases the number/ percentage of 
the rural poor),* while the urban is almost equivalent to the 
fairly usual 20 — ; Rs. 61.80 and 71.30 at 1976-7 prices for 


33. Compiled from Sau (cf. n. 32) and Datt/Sundharam (291-4). * For the 
poverty line criteria of the Seventh Finance Commission, see 
Datt/Sundharam. 

34. Compiled and calculated from Ahluwalia (in Mellor/Desai, 60) and 
Tendulkar (127-8). * Tendulkar remarks that Datte's population statistics 
are based on projections made before the 1981 census. + According to 
Ahluwalia, the 1960-1 and 1961-2 estimates may need an upward adjustment 
and those of the 1970s a downward one (62-3; cf. below, 73). 
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FYP VI (1978-83); Rs. 76 and 88 at 1979-80 prices for FYP VI 
(1980-85); and Rs. 106.70 and 121.70 at 1984-5 prices for 
FYP VII (1985-90).*° It should be noted that the FYPs also 
speak of a lower poverty line — which refers to the poorest of 
the poor —, often fixed at about 75% of the consumption 
expenditure level of the ordinary poverty line.*® 


Since the mid-1970s, the FYPs moreover give their own estimates 
of poverty and project their targets of poverty reduction, with or 
without redistribution of assets. Table 15 helps to view these 
estimates and projections at a glance. As can be observed, 
the poverty estimates of FYPs VI and Vil contain many revisions 
on account of the publication of the NSS data for 1977-8 and 
1983-4 and the population figures of the 1981 census. One 
can further notice two striking facts: (1) there remains a large 
and scandalous gap between the targets and achievements of all 
the plans, including FYP VI if one takes the projections with 
redistribution of assets, the ultimate objective of the plan; 
(Il) the documents claim a very significant and unprecedented 
reduction of poverty since 1979-80. 


One must first of all realise the surprising proportions of the 
alleged achievements. The MTA indeed claimed a poverty 
reduction of 57 mn (9.6%) in 2 years (1979 to 1981), and 
FYP VII one of 66.3 mn (14.2%) in 5 years (1979 to 1984). If 
one compares 1977 dnd 1983, there is a decrease of 35.8 mn 
(10.9%) between these two NSS surveys. How are such 
progresses substantiated? In the then absence of NSS data for 
the 1980s, the MTA explained its methodology as follows: 


35. For details, see the references given in n. 37. For these concepts and 
methods, see Kumar (92-4) and Singh (in Kananaikil, 104-8). * For 
this important comparison, see Bhalla/Va shishtha, 54-5. Graphs Ili and 
IV show that the measurements of the Pla nning Commission increase the 
rallos and numbers of the rural poor, This has obvious repercussions on the 
figures of total poverty (graphs | & 1I). 

36. On this, see for example “Draft FYP VI 1978-83" (3), “FYP VI" (7) 
Datt/Sundharam (302), Guhen S. (in EPW 1980, 1976) and Kumar 
(93-4). According to “A Technical Note on FYP VI", the percentages of 
this lower poverty line for rural and urban areas are as follows: 27:9 and 
19.9 for 1972-3, 28.2 and 18.8 for 1977-8, 30.8 and 23.7 for 1979-80 
and 22.4and 18.7 for 1984-5. Misra/Puri rightly highlight that the usual 
poverty line is insensitive to the intensity of poverty (326-7). 
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TABLE. 153? 
The FYPs’ Estimates and Projections of Poverty 
CELA Sekine nae SERS RIES SR A A an a A ea 


Rural Urban Total 
FYP & Year 


% mn % mn % mn 


1. FYP V (1974-79) 
E: 1973-4 - _ 30°. 173:0 
P: Increase of total 5 eal to 190 mn in 1978-9, 205 in 1983-4 and 
211 (30%) in 1985-6 

2. FYP VI (1978-83) (Janata Govt.) 


E: 1977-8 47.9 238.6 40.7 aae 46.3 293.6 
P: 1982-3 38.7 a= 35.3 — 37.9 = 
P: 1987-8 243 = 26.2 — 27.0 = 


P' : Total abolition by the early 1990s 
3. FYP VI (1980-85) 


E: 1972-34 54.1 240.9 41.2 49.4 51.5 290.3 
E: 1977-8* 50.8 254:7 38.2 51.1 48.1 302.8 
P: 1979-80 50.7 259.5 40.3 oY BS 48.4 316.8 
P: 1984-5 40.5 224.0 be | 95,2 38.9 279.2 
P': 1984-5 30.0 166.0 30.0 49.1 30.0 215.1 


P': Total poverty reduced to 10% (85 mn) by 1994-5 
4. FYP VI (Mid-Term Appraisal) 


E: 1979-80*'+ a: = = = 51.1 339.0 
E: 1981-82 42.75 2259 37.2 56.1 41.5 2820 

5. FYP VII (1985-90) 
E: 1977-8*' S12 NSA 982600537 | 46.3°° GOR 
E: 1979-80"'tF 53.6 273.0 429 660 51.1 339.0 
E: 1983-4** 40.4 221.5 281 495 37.4 2710 
E: 1984-5** 399. 2222: Te? 505. 36,9" 2922 
P: 1989-90 26.2 168.607 483... 42:2 25.6-¢2108 


P: Total poverty reduced to less than 10% by 1994-5 and 5% by 2000 


(E = Estimate; P = Projection without redistribution; 
P’ = Projection with redistribution) 


37. Compiled from “FYP VI" (51-3), “FYP VI MTA” (8), “FYP VII" (Vol. I, 
4-5 & 32-3, & Vol. ll, 50), Adiseshiah (37-8), Agrawal et al (1986, 33- 
4), Bhargava (161-2), Barreto (160), Datt/Sundharam (204, 214, 294& 
302-3), Kumar (17, 32& 89-98), Sundaram/Tendulkar (1983a, 1928) 
and Sharma K. K. (“Poverty estimates continue to be imprecise”, in DH 
23/7/87/10). * Provisional estimate on the basis of the NSS data for 
1977-8.*' Estimate on the basis of the NSS data for 1977-8. ** Provisional 
estimate on the basis of the NSS data for 1983-4. t Revised in the light 
of the population estimates of the 1981 Census. a. The percentages are 
probably too high; “A Technical Note on FYP VI" puts only 50.5% and 
40.1% of the rural and urban population below the poverty line in 1972- 
3. On this, see Kumar, 94. The numbers represent rough calculations. 
b. Estimates by Sundaram/Tendulkar. 
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“The number and percentage of people below the poverty 
line may be estimated on the basis of the assumption that 
increase in real income is uniform in all the expenditure 
classes and the number of families brought above the poverty 
line is relatable directly to the corresponding expenditure in 
IRDP and NREP.”*® In the ensuing debate, Gupta/Datta 
published a technical article defending both the methodology 
and data of the MTA. They argued that, in 2 years, 23 mn 
people had crossed the poverty line “as a result of the general 
growth of the economy”, and 34 mn on account of the redistri- 
butive effects of the anti-poverty programmes. While conceding 
that, “observed over a long term trend as say between 1960-6] 
and 1977-78, the poverty ratios in India have hardly declined 
whereas the number of people below the poverty line have 
actually increased significantly, they emphasised that significant 
declines in poverty have previously occurred within a short 
period — e.g., in 1964-5 and 1967-8 —, when the growth 
rates of the GDP and private consumption were high.*° 


WE SPENT A Lor 
ON ANTi- POVERTY 
PROGRAMMES! 
REDUCE POVERTY BY 


OY, IN YOUR NEXT 
Ce MATELUNDERSTAND? 


YES, 
TE IRDP IS 
REALLY GOOD- 
FOR ME! 


Y- Y- YES 
SiR eee 


The Official Poverty Estimates in the 1980s! 


38. 8. 


39. Especially 635-8. The authors further remarked: “With the use of our 
model, we estimated that a critical minimum GDP growth rate of around 
5% perannum will be needed, short of which the number of people below 
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Table 16 well illustrates their theory and provides another 
detailed estimate of poverty, with strinkingly different as well 
as higher and somewhat less fluctuating percentages of rural 
poverty than the earlier estimates of Ahluwalia and Datta.*° 
Later on, FYP VII based its contentions of poverty reduction 
on the provisional results of the 1983-4 NSS survey, and explained 
them by (primarily) the higher rate of economic growth and 
(secondarily) the massive expansion of the IRDP and 
NRE-P. 


Several reputed economists like Adiseshiah, Dandekar, 
Datt/Sundharam, Kurien, Misra/Puri, Rajkrishna and 
Sundaram/Tendulkar, however refute these arguments and show 
that the official claims are grossly exaggerated.** Even before 
the MTA publication, Datt/Sundharam and Sundaram/ 
Tendulkar had criticised FYP VI for its “totally exaggerated 
target of poverty eradication”.*? Afterwards, it was emphasised - 


the poverty line will not decline.” Sundaram/Tendulkar speak of 8-10% 
(1985, 68), and K. N. Raj of an over 3.5% growth rate of agricultural! 
output to make a dent on rural poverty (in Mellor/Desai, xix). On this, 
see also M. Ahluwalia, in appendix 4. 


40. On this, see Bhalla/Vashistha, 54-5. 


41. 4-5, cf. above, 52-3. Ina well-written though one-sided article, S. S. Aiyar 
put forward many arguments in favour of a.decline of poverty: increased 
consumption by the poor, Ahluwalia’s data on poverty, better income 
distribution, falling work-force engaged in agriculture, less dis-saving,” 
diminishing proportion of food items in total consumption, accelerating 
economic growth, greater foodgrain production, anti-poverty 
programmes, emigration, etc. (“The Decline of Poverty” | & Il, in IE 15- 
16/4/85/8). On this, see also Khusro's article (cf. appendix 2, n. 3). 
These authors hold that “the poor are becoming better off’. * Dis-saving 
means spending more than earning. 


42. For this discussion, see Adiseshiah (37-8, and “Review of mid-year 
Review of the Economy — 1984”, India Internationa! Centre, Delhi, 
1984, 89-93), Bhatia B. M. (‘Poverty and Growth Strategy’, in IE 
9/9/85/8), BM (in EPW 1985, 1638), Dandekar (1986), Datt/Sundharam 
(207-8, 211 & 303-8), Kurien C. T. (“Poverty Line”, in “The Times of 
India”, 21/8/87), Misra/Puri (388-9), Rai (71), Raj Krishna (1983, and 
“Reduction in Poverty?”, in IE 9/1/84/8), Sharma (cf. n. 37), Sundaram/ 
Tendulkar (1983, 1983a & 1984), Tendulkar S. D. (“Has poverty really 
declined?”, in IE 26/4/85/8) and VVD (in EPW 1985, 1310). 


43. Respectively, 207-8and 1983, 1621-2. 


44. Taken from Gupta/Datta, 636-8. For methodological! explanations, see 
these pages. a. Note the 2-year period with the previous data. b. Note 
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that, besides seriously underestimating the 1981-2 popula- 
tion,*? the MTA data are “based on the unprecedented 
assumption that incomes increased uniformly across all 
expenditure classes, and on an untenable assertion that all 
families enrolled in the two major anti-poverty programmes... 
benefited sufficiently to cross the poverty line”.*® At first, the 
discussion was mainly theoretical. The growth rates of the 
GNP, per capita income and per capita consumption, and 
their consequent impact on poverty reduction, were very 
much debated. Ina similar way, experts discussed how many 
households and persons, and for how long, could be made to 
cross the poverty line with the expenditure used in the IRDP 
and NREP. Sundaram/Tendulkar for example spoke of 13- 
14 or, more plausibly, 5 mn persons between 1979-80 and 
1981-2, and Rajkrishna of a maximum of 7.72 mn.*©? 


Later on, some empirical studies gave a more practical turn 
to the debate. Various evaluations of the IRDP have indeed 
indicated that only a small percentage of the beneficiaries 
permanently cross the poverty line.*’ Since the poverty “ratio 
fluctuates dramatically” from year to year,*the fact that the 


the 4-year period with the previous data. c. These figures represent the 
outcome of “the general growth of the economy”. If one reduces the presumed 
results of anti-poverty programmes, the figures will tally with the MTA daa. 
d. These are our rough calculations from Agrawal etal (25) and “Basic 
Statistics... 1984” (17). 

45. The MTA did not calculate the 1981-2 population in the light of the 1981 
census and its PostEnumeration Check (PEC). These two more accurate 
estimates raised the earlier 679.5 mn to 693 and 706.5 mn respectively. 
Hence, an underestimate of 13.5 or 27 mn! The MTA however used the 
census estimate for its 1979-80 figure of 339 mn poor. In this way, it 
implied an absurdly low population increase of only 16.1 mn in two years 
— from 663.4 to 679.5 — instead of a minimum of at least 30 mn! For 
most of these calculations, see Sundaram/Tendulkar (1983a, 1929-32, 
& 1984, 1006). In their defence of the MTA, Gupta/Datta concede 
important differences in population estimates. 

46. This is Chatterjee’s summary of the main arguments (cf. n. 26, 137-8). 
For these points, see especially Dogra (1985, 239-41) and the articles 
of Raj Krishna and Sundaram/Tendulkar. 

46a. Respectively, 1983, 1932-3, & 1984, 1004-5, and 1983, 1975-6. On 
this, see also Kumar, 103-4. Raj Krishna poihts out that the additional 
employment provided under the NREP “may not be stable enough to 
keep the family permanently above the poverty line” (author's empha- 
sis). 

47. For details, see appendix 3. 
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1983-4 NSS survey took place on an exceptionally good year for 
agricultural production” largely explains its lower incidence of 
poverty. “It would thus be wrong to interpret this single year 
NSS data as indicative of a declining trend of rural poverty in 
the country.”*8 With these and other such arguments, ** most 
private researchers therefore rightly conclude that the Planning 
Commission seriously underestimates the incidence of poverty in 
the 1980s. Adiseshiah even asserts that “independent studies 
by economists . .. show that the actual achievement is about a 
quarter to a third of what is officially claimed, which is also the 


result of my studies’. 
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Kurien (cf. n. 43) and Bhatia (cf. n. 43). Elsewhere, Bhatia even adds 
that the poverty ratio would likely be around 48% in 1987-8, a crisis 
year for agriculture (cf. ch. I,n. 79). *Table 16 shows that, before decreasing 
by 23 mn or more between 1979-80and 1981-2, the number of the poor had 
increased by 40 mn between 1973-4 and 1977-8, and by another 30 mn in 
the next two years! 

These authors also refute the views expressed in n. 41 and list various 
other arguments pointing to — this is the least that can be said! — an 
absence of significant poverty decline: e.g., the large numbers and even 
increase of agricultural workers, marginal farmers and unemployed; 
the low wages of unorganised labourers; etc. For details, see especially 
Adiseshiah (in IE 17/8/87/15), Kurien (cf. n. 43), and Tendulkar 
(cf. n. 43), and below, 112-6. 

1985, 37. 
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Recent Estimates 


Several economists have advanced differing and most often, 
single-year estimates of poverty during the recent debate Table 17 
presents Dandekar's research, while Table 18 enables us to 
get an overall view of the main recent estimates. The findings 
of Table 17, which are roughly comparable to the earlier ones 


TABLE. 377' 
Dandekar’s Estimates of Rural Poverty 


Year and Period of Monthly per capita Population Below 
NSS Consumer Consumption at Poverty Line 
Expenditure Data current prices (Rs.) % mnt 
I. July 71 — June 72 32.66 46.0 202.8 
Il. July 77 — June 78 54.42 495 244.7 
Ill. Jan 83 — Dec. 83 88.35 444 243.4 


of Dandekar/Rath using a monthly per capita expenditure of 
Rs. 15 at 1960-1 prices (Table 13), show that the rural poverty 
ratio. has increased by a significant 9.5% between 1967-8 and 
1977-8, but has slightly decreased in 1983. Dandekar consequently 
comments that, from 1971-2 to 1983, ‘the decline is too small, 
only about 1.6% in 11.5 years, to derive comfort from’.”? Table 18, 
on the other hand, highlights four points: (1) the significant 
discrepancies between estimates; (II) the much lower figures 
of Ahluwalia and Prasad; (Ill) except for Prasad, the general 
agreement — with, of course, minor modifications —-among 
private researchers in the 1980s, and (IV) their overall rejection of 
the FYPs’ underestimates by about 4-6% or 37-45 mn (for total 
poverty). In the late 1980s, the Govt. still quotes these official 
figures of 271.mn (37.4%) for 1983-4 and 272.7 mn (36.9%) 
for 1984-5, while many economists speak of 310-5 mn 
(42-43%) for the same years. 


51. Dandekar, 1986, A-95-98. Dandekar does not give the number of the 
rural poor or estimates of urban and total poverty. We have omitted the 
1972-3 estimates, for the author himself finds them considerably “too 
high”. + Our calculations from the official population estimates for the 
same years. 

52. Asinn, 51. 
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TABLE 18° 
Overall View of Recent Poverty Estimates 
Rural Urban Total 
Year Organisation/ TS as ia ee 
Researcher mn % mn &% mn % 
1977-8 Ahluwalia 193;3*. 39.1 - - - _ 
Dandekar 244.7* 49.5 _ — = - 
FYP VII (PC)** 253.1 51.2 53.7 38.2 3068 48.3 
1981-2 FYPVI(MTA)(PC) 225.9 42.7 56.1 37.2 2820 41.5 
Raj Krishna - = — — usual increases 
Sundaram/Tendulkar — - —_ — 3290" 465 
1983-4 Dandekar 243.4* 44.4 = - _ -- 
FYP VII & PC 221.5 40.4 49.5 281 271.0 37.4 
Indian Statistical 
Institute 248.0 45.2” 65.0 36.9* 313.0 43.2 
Prasad 170.5* 31.1c¢: — = - _ 
1984-5 Adiseshiah ~ ~ = — 310.0 41.9% 
Datt/Sundharam _ _ — — 3140 42.6 
FYP Vil & PC 222.2 539.9. 505 27.7 2727..363 


(PC = Planning Commission) 


What to conclude? In the light of the reviewed evidence and 
the poverty trends, which we will now consider, it would 
probably not be far from truth to estimate that, in the late 
1980s, the overall percentage of people below the poverty line 
fluctuates between about 40-45% And the absolute number of the 
poor is around 320-360 mn!*4 


53. Tabulated from Tables 14, 15 and 17, Adiseshiah (37-8), 
Datt/Sundharam (221), Prasad (2223), Raj Krishna (1983, 1977, & in 
Kananaikil, 20), Sharma (cf. n. 37, for the 1983-4 data of the Indian 
Statistical Institute), and Sundaram/Tendulkar (1983a, 1928 & 1935). 
* Our calculations from the FYPs’ estimates of population for the same 
year. Ahluwalia’s own figure is only 186.4 mn (Table 14). * The 
estimates of Gupta/Datta are almost similar (Table 16). a. For details, 
see below, Table 19. b. Sundaram/Tendulkar use higher population 
estimates; for the MTA, 329 mn would be 48.4% of the population. 
According to these authors (1984, 1006), the MTA underestimates the 
number of the poor by 20 to 40 mn. c. Prasad claims to have calculated 
this percentage with Ahluwalia’s methodology. 


54. This percentage allows for important fluctuations from year to year and, 
perhaps optimistically, fora small, yet sizeable, poverty decrease after 1983- 
4 — on account of the rather poor performance of agriculture in the last 
four years. The excellent agricultural year 1983-4 was also taken asa year 
of minimum poverty and the fluctuations were calculated upward. In the 
light of Graph Il, it was also assumed that the absolute number of the poor 
has increased only slowly in the 1980s... 


The Poverty Line Debate je 
Is Poverty Declining? 


Many writers take sides whether poverty has declined, 
remained constant or increased in India. Are there any 
discernible trends? It is obvious from our analysis that the 
poverty estimates of various researchers are not strictly compa: 
rable, for they use different data, methodologies, and even 
population estimates. The existence of large fluctuations from 
year to year also greatly limits the reliability of conclusions 
drawn from only a few points in time, even if made by the 
same author. Sundaram/Tendulkar thus rightly assert: “Given 
the fluctuations in the incidence of poverty, it is equally easy 
to show a decline, a rise, or a constancy in the incidence of 
poverty simply by a suitable choice of points of comparison. 
It is for this reason that one must consider a statistical trend 
analysis which uses all the available observations. ’°° 


With such an approach, is it possible to pinpoint clear trends? 
Though some writers highlight the conflicting findings of 
various analyses and more or less leave the matter at that, 
most draw certain conclusions. Speaking mainly of the earlier 
studies, Datt/Sundharam for example assert: “There is a 
general consensus on two things: firstly, the percentage of 
population below the poverty line has not decreased ... 
Secondly, the absolute number of the poor has certainly 
increased over the years.”*® With the most recent findings in 
mind, Adiseshiah states: “There is general agreement that the 
numbers are increasing (though the percentage may be decrea- 
sing)."*’ According to FYP VI, there was no ‘substantial reduction 
in the percentage’ till the late 1970s. Analyses over a long time 
period ‘do not show a significant upward or downward trend. 
The broad picture is that of an increase upto the mid- 1960s,... 
and a decline thereafter,” The evidence “suggests that the 
most that can be claimed is that there has been no perverse 


55. 1985, 67. 
36. 292: 


57. “Of plans and promises”, in “Seminar” no, 285, 1983, 17. Agrawal etal 
come to exactly the same conclusion (43-4 & 46). Many authors highlight 
the increase in the absolute number of the poor. See for example Bhargava 
(172), Bajaj/Shastri (37), and Kohli (84)._ 
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movement, no worsening of inequalities or in the incidence of 
poverty. ”® 

in this context, Ahluwalia’s studies on rural poverty 
(Table 14) are often commented upon. It is emphasised that 
Ahluwalia has shown, in his continuous series of estimates till 
1977-8, “a substantial fluctuation of poverty with no time trend’. 
Growth in agricultural productivity moreover seems associated 
with a reduction in the proportion of the poor.”’ 
Sundaram/Tendulkar similarly add: “Over the period from 
1956-57 to 1977-78, there was no statistically significant time 
trend in the incidence of poverty in rural India. What we 
observe instead are fluctuations in the proportion of the 
population below the poverty line with a tendency for it to rise 
(fall) in years of bad harvests (bumper harvests). The sare 
absence of a statistically significant trend emerges with 
reference to the incidence of urban poverty over the period 
from 1960-61 to 1977-78."°° 


In a 1986 article, Ahluwalia explains his conclusions as 
follows: “The movements in rural poverty over two decades 
are shown in (Table 14). The expanded data set bears out my 
(1978) conclusion that there is no underlying time trend in 
poverty for the period as a whole. The percentage of the population 
in poverty declined through the fifties, rose to a peak in 1967/68, 
and then declined substantially, though unevenly, through the 
seventies. The Sen Index shows an almost identical pattern. . . 
Both indices show great vanation in the extent of poverty. This 
could have been expected with the head-count measure, 
which takes no account of the intensity of poverty. When 
there is a substantial concentration of the population at the 
poverty line, as in India, small changes in the level of 
consumption can shift large numbers of people above or 
below it. This would show up as large changes in the measured 
incidence of poverty even though the changes in real consump- 


58. 7&9. On this, see also Bhargava, 141. 


59. Alil. et al (413) and Desai A. V. (382-3). Meilor/Desai vividly portray 
the ups and downs of the rural poverty ratio (194-5). For the “'trickle- 
down” debate in Indian agriculture, see appendix 4. 


60. 1985, 67. On this, see also Tendulkar, 119-20. 
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tion levels were marginal. This problem does not arise with 
the Sen Index, which gives due weight to the extent to which 
the consumption of individuals falls below the poverty line. It 
is therefore significant that the Sen Index also shows a 
coefficient of variation... Clearly, the variations in the 
measured degree of poverty over time reflect substantial 
variation in the measured levels of real consumption.” Allowing 
for some data-related qualifications,* the author however 
somewhat nuances his interpretation: “An upward adjustment 
in the estimates of rural poverty in 1960/61 and 1961/62 
combined with a downward adjustment in the 1970s... 
would have the effect of showing a modest trend improvement in 
rural poverty. It is not possible to resolve these questions satis: 
factorily with the data available."®' 


In order to pursue our analysis and become more specific 
and clear, we have made six graphs® which help to visualise 
most of the available information. Graphs | and II deal with 
total — that is, rural plus urban — poverty. Graph | shows that 
the estimates of total poverty have varied from 36.9 to 55.2% 
between 1960-1 and 1984-5. In the midst of yearly fluctuations, 
there has been no long-term decline till 1979-80. The poverty 
ratios in the 1970s are indeed as high — if not higher — as 
those of the early or mid-1960s. /n the early 1980s, however, 
there is a slight decline, somewhat below the lowest levels 
previously recorded, though its extent is exaggerated by the 
Planning Commission and Gupta/Datta. Yet, one should 
caution that these estimates are based on a survey made on 
an excellent agricultural year... If one considers 1979-80 


61. In Mellor/Desai, 60-3. Bhalla/Vashishtha (58-9) point out that the 
NCAER findings regarding the rural poverty ratio in 1970-1 (44%) and 
1975-6 (39.7%) confirm this decline in the 1970s, but these trends do 
not tally with those of Dandekar and Gupta/Datta (cf. below, 76-7).* The 
upward and downward adjustments are suggested by Tyagi (cf. below, 
appendix 1,n. 2) tocorrect the data exaggeration of foodgrain consump- 
tion in 1960-2 and price rise in the 1970s. 

62. These six graphs are made from the preceding pages, especially the 
Tables. In these graphs, we have put under PC the data of FYP VI for 
1972-3 and 1981-2 (MTA), and those of FYP VII for the other years, 
and we have omitted the statistics of Gupta/Datta after 1977-8, for they 
are the same as the PC. 
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GRAPH 1° 
Total Poverty : Trends (1960-1—1984-5) (%) 
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(poor harvest) and 1983-4 (bumper crop) as respectively 
indicating above and below average poverty ratios, there is a 
small long-term reduction since the 1970s... Only time will 
prove how stable and pronounced is this declining trend .® it is 
in this overall context that we have estimated that the ratio of 
total poverty in the late 1980s is probably fluctuating between 
40 and 45% and slowly diminishing... 


Graph II is easier to interpret. There is a very significant and 
rather constant rise in the absolute number of the poor from 
1960-1 to the peak of 1979-80. In the 1980s, the increase 


63. The initials stand for Adiseshiah, Datta, Datt/Sundharam, Dandekar/ 
Rath, Gupta/Datta, Indian Statistical Institute, Planning Commission, 
Seventh Finance Commission and Sundaram/Tendulkar. 

64. Ithas now become more difficult to study long-term trends, for the NSS 
surveys the consumer expenditure only every fifth year since 1973-4. 
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seems to have slowed down, but the numbers still remain higher 
than in 1977-8 Even the too 
What to think of such ave- | optimistic estimates of the 
rage annual increases: | pjanning Commission are 
7 mn for 7 yrs inarow,6 |above the 1970-1 figures. 
mn for 13 yrs, 4.1 mn for | Anyhow, we may have reached, 
17 yrs, 5.2 mnfor 19 yrs?! | jn the late 1980s, a certain plateau 
oscillating between 320 and 
360 mn persons below the poverty line — a total which closely 
matches the population of India between 1941 and 1951! 
Table 19 strikingly illustrates some of the long-term and yearly 
increases that can be calculated for various periods in the 
absolute numbers of the poor. Such results are staggering in 
their magnitude and frightening in their implications! 


65. Asinn. 63. 
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TABLE 19% 
Increase of Population Below Poverty Line (mn) 
Organisation/ Increase during Annual Increase 
Researcher Period Period 


Rural Urban Tota! Rural Urban Total 


Sn LoS 


1. Ahluwalia 1960-1—1977-8 48.7** — - 29 - - 
2. D/R&D*® 1960-1—1983 108.4 — — 4.7 - — 
3. Datta 1960-1—1973-4 63.0 15.4 784 4.8 1.2 6.0 
4 


Sie 1960-1—1977-8 52.7 16.5 69.2 3.1 97 4.17% 
poe 1979-80 70.8 286 99.4 3.7 iS .32 

a, oo 1972-3—1977-8 12.2. 4,3 165.. 24 0.9 3.3 
1972-3—1979-80 32.1 166 48.7 4.6 24 7% 

6. Raj Krishna Not given = — ; 
¥,. S/F 1960-1—1977-8 73.9 246 985 4.4 14 58 


Graph II! and IV deal with the much studied and debated 
issue of rural poverty. If one excludes a few higher or lower 
figures — Ohja, Vaidyanathan, Minhas (1967-8) and Prasad 
(1983-4)—, Graph II] shows that the estimates of poverty ratios 
have varied from 38 to 56.8% during the 1956-7— 1984-5 period. 
With its successive high and low points, this graph almost 
looks like a series of waves. As a whole, there is a decline 
from the mid-1950s to the early 1960s, then a rise till 1967-8, 
another (slighter) decline tilt the early 1970s and rise in 
1972-3, and another decline thereafter except for peaks in 
1977-8 and 1979-80. One can notice that long-term trends are 
still less visible than in Ahluwalia's studies, for even the too low 
39.9% of the Planning Commission for 1984-5 is more or less 
similar to the percentages of the early 1960s and of Dandekar/ 
Rath for 1967-8. The recent analysis of Dandekar, confirmed 
by the Indian Statistical Institute for 1983-4, makes it still 


66. Calculated from the previous Tables, Raj Krishna (1983, 1977), and 
Sundaram/Tendulkar (1985, 68). For the initials, see n. 63.* Raj Krishna 
also speaks of an annual increase of at least 3.7 mn during 1961-78 (in 
Kananaikil, 20), and Tendulkar of one of 5 mn during 1956-7— 1973- 
4 (119-20). ** According to Dandekar, these data are comparable. 
“** As already pointed out, their 1981-2, 1983-4 and 1984-5 data are 
too unreliable to make comparisons. 
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more difficult to establish long-term trends, for the author 
observes no significant decline for the 1971— 1983-4 period 
with a high point in 1977-8. Instead of reaching minimum 
poverty in 1977-8 with Ahluwalia, Gupta/Datta moreover 
reach it around 1967-1971.% 


Graph IV however clearly illustrates that, after a decline 
from the mid-1950s till 1960-1, the absolute number of the 
rural poor has significantly, and rather steadily, increased till at 
least 1979-80. Though the Planning Commission shows a 
sharp, but ungrounded and illusory, fall after 1979-80, 


67. The initials stand for Ahluwalia, Bardhan, Datta, D' (Dandekar), 
Dandekar/Rath, Gupta/Datta, Indian Statistical Institute, Minhas (whose 
lower poverty ratios with a Rs. 17 expenditure are registered), Ohja, 
Planning Commission, Prasad, Seventh Finance Commission and 
Vaidyanathan. 

68. Bhalla/Vashishtha (55) point out how differentare the poverty patterns of 
Ahluwalia and Gupta/Data ... 
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Dandekar (again supported by the Indian Statistical Institute) 
and Ahluwalia/Prasad (if their findings are comparable) are 
most probably right in portraying a certain stability between 
1977-8 and 1983-4. Here again, we seem to finda plateau... 
Table 19 moreover uncovers the tragic dimensions of this long- 
term upward trend. Ahluwalia’s data indeed indicate a dismal 
rise of 48.7 mn (2.9 mn per year) between 1960-1 and 
1977-8, while those of Gupta/Datta reveal worse increases of 


Try to visualise increases about 52.7 and 70.8 mn (3.1 


of this size: 48.7 mn in 17 |29¢ 3-7 mn per year) from 
1960-1 to 1977-8 and 1979-80 


yrs, 70.8 mn in 19 yrs, and ; ; 
108.4 mn in 23 yrs! respectively. Dandekar’s corres- 


ponding figures for the 1960-1 
— 1977-8 and 1960-1—1983 periods are still more catas- 
trophic: 109.7 and 108.4 mn (6.4 and 4.7 mn per year) 
respectively. 


69. Asinn. 67. 
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GRAPH 57° 
Urban Poverty : Trends (1960-1 —1984-5) (%) 
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Graphs V and VI portray the existing trends with regard to 
urban poverty (1960-1—1984-5). Graph V shows that, 
except for the lower figures of the Planning Commission for 
1983-4 and 1984-5, the poverty ratios ranged between 36.7 
and 51%. After a peak around 1965-9, the percentages fluctuate 
between 36.7 and 42.9. There is no clear upward or downward 
trend between 1970-1 and 1981-2... Graph VI further indicates 
that the absolute number of the urban poor is constantly rising, 
especially since the 1970s, and even till 1983-4 (Indian Statistical 
Institute). According to Gupta/Datta, there was a growth of 
16.5 and 28.6 mn (0.97 and 1.5 mn per year) from 1960-1 to 
1977-8 and 1979-80 respectively, while the Planning Commis- 
sion registers a sharp rise of 16.6 mn (2.4 mn per year) 


70. The initials stand for Datta, Dandekar/Rath, Gupta/Datta, Indian Statisti- 
cal Institute, Planning Commission and Seventh Finance Commission. 
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GRAPH 67! 
Urban Poverty : Trends (1960-1— 1984-5) (mn) 
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during the 1972-3—1979-80 period (Table 19). Propor- 
tionately speaking, the number of the urban poor seems to 
grow as fast as that of the rural poor, especially of late... 


Who Are the Poor? 


The previous Tables have already shown that about 80% of 
the poor live in rural areas. Let us now briefly consider their 
regional and occupational distribution. 


Table 20 exemplifies the great disparities that prevail in the 
percentage of population below poverty line in the major 
States of India.’”? In 1970-1, the poverty ratio varied from 21.6 
and 33.2% in Punjab and Haryana to 62.2, 64.1 and 67.5% in 
Kerala, Bihar and Orissa respectively. Against the national 
average of 48.1%, the variations ranged between 15.1 and 
66.4% in 1977-8. Though too low, the 1983-4 percentages 


71. Asinn. 70. 


72. For details and further references on the regiona! dimension of poverty, 
see for example Bajaj/Shastri (37-72), Mundie S. (in EPW 1983, A-48. 
53), Prasad, and Sundaram/Tendulkar (in Srinivasen/Berdhan, 316 
ff.). 
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also fluctuated between 13.8 in Punjab, 26.8 in Kerala, 35 in 
Karnataka, and 49.5 in Bihar. Similar disparities can moreover 
be noticed in the rural and urban areas of different States, as well 
as in their rates of poverty decline or increase. 


TABLE 20’? 


Percentage of Population Below Poverty Line and PQLI 
in Major States 


1970-1 1977-8 1983-4+ 
State aver iy ee) Soyo wis steerer. te Wem tio ys PQ 
Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total Total 


A.P. 456 57.1. 40.8... 43.9 .35.0. :422 . “36.4 43 


Assam 39.9. 22,¢ ceo. 94.0. STA toll 23.5 37 
Bihar 646°" 57:5" *641 "569" -46.1 S7S°* 495 - 
Gujarat 442 466 449 43.2 290 39.0 24.3 40 
Haryana 204. 45.4 |, 33.2 >. 232%. 31,1248 15.6 — 
Karnataka 48.8 513 494 499 440 483 35.0 48 
Kerala 61.8 644 622 460 51.4 469 26.8 70 
M.P. 67:0" 60: 57.5" S89.8° “48.1% S78 46.2 37 
Maharashtra 46.7 38:3 >» 440/..55.8:, 316. ,.47:7 34.9 49 
Orissa 69.2 49.2 67.5 69.0 42.2 66.4 42.8 37 
Punjab To 6 6949. 215 (IS 24 TS 13.8 50 
Rajasthan 41.8 513 435 -337 338 33.8 ~ 33 
Tamil Nadu 61.3 59.2 60.7 55.7 448 52.1 36.9 46 
U.P. 48.0 649 504 502 49.2 50.1 45.3 25 
West Bengal 70.8" 36.3°"62.2 °SO)'S47 $25 39.2 _ 
All India 33.0 °510)? "520: ‘50:8 38.2. 48.1 37.4 40 


Datt/Sundharam thus comment on the urban poor: “In the 
urban areas, the problem of poverty is an overflow of rural 
poverty. Most of the poor are either selfemployed or are working 
in the non-organised manufacturing or service sectors of the 
economy. The question that is relevant here is of low paid job 
in case of wage employment or a low resource base in case of 
the self-employed.” ”* 


73. Compiled from Bajaj/Shastri (46 & 55), “Bihar, MP, UP...” (in IE 
20/3/88/10), “FYP VI” (16) and Morris D. et al (“Measuring the 
Conditions of India’s Poor’, Promilla, Delhi, 1982, 58-9). * For comments 
on the PQLI, see below, appendices 2& 5.t These are the controversial 
figures of the Planning Commission. 


74. 294. On this, see also Misra/Puri, 328. 
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FYP Vl adds the following about the rural poor: “The majority 
of the poor live in the rural areas and belong to the categories of 
landless labourers, small and marginal farmers, rural artisans 
including fishermen, and backward classes and backward tribes. 
These people have either no assets or assets with very low 
productivity, few relevant skills and no regular fulltime jobs 
or very low paid jobs.”’”? Table 21 moreover provides us with 
an occupational classification of the rural poor in 1977-8. One 
can observe that about 44% of them were mainly earning 
their livelihood as agricultural workers, and another 35% as 
small-farmers. In that year, almost 59% of all agricultural 
workers were below the poverty line — and about 38% of the 
other labourers and self-employed outside agriculture — and 
this group was also the most afflicted by unemployment. . . “° 
With his slightly different estimates, Bardhan further points 
out that the proportion of agricultural-labour households below 
the poverty line increased from 52% in 1963-4 to 56%in 19778, 
and that took place while the NDP from agriculture (at 
1960-1 prices) increased by about 43%!’’ 


TABLE 2178 
Identifying the Rural Poor (1977-8) (%) 
Households by ShareinAll Below  ShareinAll Share in 
Occupation* Households Poverty Households unemployed 


Line (BPL) BPL Person Days 


1. Self-employed in 


agriculture 46.11 30.07 34.97 17.61 
2. Self-employed in 

non-agriculture 10.60 38.13 10.19 7.37 
3. Agricultural Labour 29.88 58.76 44.28 60.72 
4. Other Labour 6.88 38.54 6.69 10.68 
5. Other 6.53 23.49 3.87 3.58 
6. All Households 100.00 39.65 100.00 100.00 


75. 51. Such assertions are often repeated. See for example Adiseshiah 
(38), Agrawal (195), Bardhan (5), Datt/Sundharam (293-4) and 
Misra/Puri (327-9). 

76. Fora summary of the earlier comparisons of Dandekar/Rath, Minhas, 
Bhatty, Alietal, see Alietal, 409-17. On the “Occupational Structure — 
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Conclusion 


Leaving for later on some international comparisons and 
reflections on the anti-poverty struggle, let us conclude. 
Whatever one may think of the poverty debate, an incontrover- 
tible fact remains: the dismal magnitude of the poor. This is 
often emphasised. Bardhan for example asserts: “The numbers 
of people below the poverty line in India today exceed the 
total population of the Soviet Union, the third largest country 
of the world... There is no doubt that by any account the 
numbers will be staggering.” Bajaj/Shastri similarly write: 
“The fact that persistently and obdurately emerges is that a 
substantial number of population in India live below an 
absolute poverty line, how-so-ever its operational definition is 
visualised... The immensity of the human problem which 
this implies cannot be dismissed with numerical squibbling.”7? 
And Minhas: “Judged by any reasonable standards, the extent 
of abject poverty in rural India is alarmingly massive. The precise 
estimate of whether it is two-fifths or one-half of rural people, 
who are beset with crushing poverty today, is a terribly academic 
matter. A far more important and practical need today is to 
focus policy analysis on concrete measures for the benefit of 
the poor..."°° 


Adiseshiah can therefore conclude: “We are fighting each 
other over the precise numbers of the poor living with us. The 
numbers involved will vary with the norm used — calories, or 
calories/proteins, or calories/culture/health/housing/clothing, 
or PQLI, — and the percentage could move a few points either 
way depending on the methodology used. But these definitional 


Who are the Poor”, see also Dogra (1985, 43-68). For the relative and 
evolving size of rural classes, see Desrochers, 1984, 51-72, and below, 107. 

77. In Mellor/Desai, 80. For the plight of the agricultural laborers, see also 
below, 112-6 & 128-30. 

78. Taken from Sundaram/Tendulkar, in Srinivasan/Bardhan, 338. The 
authors thus explain their criterion: “The poverty norm of Rs. 15 per 
capita per month at 1960/61 prices, when adjusted by the consumer 
price index for rural agricultural laborers, works out to be Rs. 48.45p. 
We have approximated it to Rs. 50 per month.” 

79. Respectively, 2-3 & 26; author's emphasis on “total”. 

80. Quoted by Datt/Sundharam, 294-5. 
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and methodological problems do not change the stark fact” of 
the shocking magnitude of the poor. Such a situation undeniably 
constitutes ‘a continuing societal and moral scandal and a drag 
on the economy's growth. *' It deeply and unquestionably denies 
the broader and most cherished goals of our economic planning 
and the more human dimensions of genuine development.®* 


SE 
81. cf.n.57, 17, 
82. See above, 47-8. 


Ill. POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 


John Desrochers 


The FYPs have repeatedly proclaimed their social goals. FYP V 
for example stated: “The twin causes of poverty are underdeve- 
lopment and inequality... Growth and reduction in inequality 
are both indispensable to a successful attack on mass poverty.” 
And FYP VI: “The objective of social justice as articulated in 
the plans has two major dimensions. The first dimension is 
an improvement in the living standards of the poorest groups 
in society and the second is a reduction in inequalities in 
asset distribution.”' FYP VII even said: “The economic better- 
ment of the poorer sections cannot be achieved without social 
transformation involving structural changes, educational develop- 
ment, growth in awareness, and change in outlook, motivation 
and attitudes. The social framework should be such as to 
provide opportunities for the poorer sections to display 
initiative and to stand on their legs... Strict enforcement of 
land reforms and revamping of credit institutions can provide 
the necessary access to assets and resources for the poor as 
well as promote a more equitable social structure. Greater 
participation of the poor through the elected institutions at the 
grassroots level as well as through their own organisations is 
another means to achieve social change.”* The following 
pages will however reveal how little of these praiseworthy 
objectives was achieved. 


The second chapter has focussed on the poverty line debate 
and the first part of chapter three will complete this study by 
investigating the manifold dimensions of poverty. The second 


1. Respectively, “Draft FYP V", 1, quoted by Datt/Sundharam, 1984, 191, 
and “FYP VI", 7. 
2. Vol. Il, 50. 
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part will consider the daily struggle of the poor to earn their 
livelihood. Unemployment/underemployment and low wages 
indeed often lead them to a life of dependency and indebted- 
ness. The third part will then deal with the interconnected and 
crucial question of inequality, while the fourth will situate 
India in the international context of poverty and inequality. 
Some deeper reflections on these two problems will be offered 
in this book's final conclusion. 


I. THE MANIFOLD DIMENSIONS OF POVERTY 


As already pointed out, poverty possesses severa! dimen- 
sions and some authors even argue that the overall quality of 
life of the poor is considerably improving.’ Let us find out 
whether this claim is justified by considering how extensively 
basic necessities of life such as food, drinking water and 
sanitation, clothing and housing, health and education, are 
available and made use of. In this way, we will describe the 
deplorable living conditions of the 320-360 millions who are 
below the poverty line in the late 1980s and we will thus 
deepen our understanding of the manifold dimensions of 


poverty. 


Malnutrition Amid Plenty 


There is no doubt that the food situation has greatly improved 
since 1950: the agricultural production has nearly tripled, the 
1987 foodstocks of 23.4 mn tonnes are enough to meet the 
requirements of the public distribution system for more than 
a year,” the periods of severe famines and disastrous depen- 
dence on imports are practically over, and the country has 
become much less vulnerable to drought. So much so that, 
given a few consecutive good crops, some States and even 
the whole country will face the problems of food surplus!* 


3. For details on these questions, see appendices 2 and 5. 


4. For details, see Agrawal (370-7), Dandekar (1986, A-91-3), 
Datt/Sundharam (488-97), MYB 1987 (562-7), Sharma D. (‘Bumper 
wheat crop lands Punjab in crisis”, in IE 8/6/85/6), Aiyar S.S. (“The 
growing food mountain,’ ibid., 30/9/85/8), “Dangerous portents” (in 
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Although about 90% of the Govt. buffer-stock is supplied by 
only four States, namely Punjab, Haryana, UP and AP,” anda 
high output is still dependent on bountiful monsoons, the 
worst fears on the food front have therefore disappeared by 
now... But how much are these positive elements translated 
into concrete improvements for the poor? Has their fundamental 
right to food become a reality2® To answer such questions, let 
us successively review the recent data on foodgrains availabi- 
lity and consumption, and on malnutrition. 


Table 22 provides a trend analysis’ of the per capita availabi- 
lity of the main food articles. After a significant progress between 
1951 and 1954, the per capita availability of all foodgrains 
has usually oscillated between 440 and 470 grams per day 
during the 1954-87 period. This level has however been rather 
unstable, for it has fallen below 440 grams — the minimum 
requirements fixed by the FAO — in no less than 10 years. In 
fact, the whole 1966-77 period has an average of only 
436 grams. Though one can observe a significant recovery 
and greater stability from 1978 to 1985, there is hardly any 
improvement over the 1954-65 period. Assuming that these 
provisional data are accurate, the last triennium (1985-7) is 
decidedly better, but the country is still far from the peak of 
480 grams — reached in 1965 on the eve of the new agricul- 
tural strategy! While cereals have registered an important 
increase since 1954, pulses have steadily decreased. |n fact, 
the availability of pulses — this poor man’s protein — in the 
last decade is considerably below the required minimum of 
47 grams per day.* One can however notice that the per 
capita availability of edible oils — secured by sizeable imports 
—, vanaspati and sugar has considerably risen, especially 


DH 27/2/88/8), and above (34). The last article rightly states that “the 
economy is quite delicately poised between the pressures of plentiful supply 
and short-term shortages”. * R. K. Roy however shows that the 1987 
drought has put the public distribution system under strain (“Wheat 
cushion...”, in “The Times of India” 7/4/88/7). 

5. Seeabove, 36. 

On this, see NooraniA. G., in EPW 1987, 1426. 

7. The methodology enounced with regard to the poverty line holds good 
in this case also (cf. above, 71). 


i 
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after 1978... Assessing the overall situation, Agrawal rightly 
comments: “With large income inequality, the per capita 
availability among the poor is much less than the average for 
the entire population.”® After calculating that the per capita 
availability of calories was 2,054 per day in 1985 — a 10.69% 
shortage from the needed intake —, Dandekar therefore 
concludes that, on account of “the known inequality in the 
distribution of purchasing power’, “at least half the population 
lives on diets inadequate even in respect of calories” in the mid- 
1980s.° 


TABLE 22'° 
Per Capita Availability of Some Food Articles 


Grams per day 
Year/ Foodgrains Kgs per year 
Periods nan he a ae ee ee 
Cereals Pulses Total Edible oils Vanaspati Sugar 


1951 334 616 °°395 2.6 0.5 3.0 


1954 388 70 8458 2.9 0.5 4.8 
1960 384 66 450 3.2 0.8 4.7 
1970 403 52 455 3.5 1.0 7.3 
1974 410 41 451 38 0.6 5.9 
1975 366 40 406 5D 0.8 6.2 
1980 379 31 410 3.8 1.2 7.2 
1981 416 37 = 453 4.9 1.3 8.1 
1985 416 38 454 5.5 12e4Q7T 
1986 437 41 478 4.0 1.3 10.9 
1987 429 36 465 - - — 
1951-3 336 Gt 397 2.5 0.5 3.6 
1954-65 386 66 451 3.0 0.7 5.0 
1966-77 390 46 436 2.8 0.8 5.4 
1978-85 415 40 455 4.4 1.1 8.8 


1985-7 427 38 465 _ = _~ 


Ks 


8. 370.* “In India, the minimum daily requirement for the subsistence level 
of nutrition has been calculated at 574 gms of cereals and pulses for a 
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What do the food consumption data reveal? In spite of a 
growing yet insufficient availability, the gross consumption of 
foodgrains per person per year has remained almost stagnant 
over the past three decades (Table 23). It indeed increased 
from 181.80 kgs in 1954-58 to only 185.18 kgs in 1976-83, a 


pitiful rise of 1.86% in 30 years. 


TABLE -23"" The fact that hardly any impro- 
Gross Consumption vement has taken place since 
of Foodgrains the early 1960s clearly indica- 


(Per Capita per year Kgs) tes that ‘the problem of hard 


poverty remains almost un- 
Period Kgs touched ’.'? Besides confirm- 
ing these results, Table 24 


1951-53 164.64 shows that the pattern of food 


1954-58 181.80 consumption is significantly 
1959-67 184.87 changing. Between 1961-3 
1968-75 185.41 and 1977-9, the consumption 
1976-83 185.18 of wheat has increased by 


43 grams per day, while that of 


coarse grains and pulses has decreased by 15 and 20 grams 
respectively. Hence, “the intake of vegetable protein from 
foodgrains has declined”.'? “The per capita consumption of 


man (age 15+), 431 gms for a non-pregnant woman, 481 gms for a 
pregnant woman and 541 for a lactating mother" (“An Analysis...”, 
59; authors’ emphasis). 

1986, A-93. B. M. Bhatia also remarks: “There is still a 5 to 7% per capita 
daily calorie intake deficiency in the country’ (“Hunger amid plenty in 
India”, in IE 20/5/86/8). 

Compiled from Agrawal et al (1986, 36, & 1987-8, 49), “Per capita 
grain availability drops” (in DH 7/3/88/15) and SII (71-2). These two 
books also provide this information for other years. 

Taken from Dandekar, 1986, A-91. 

Ibid., A-91-3 & A-95. Dandekar highlights that there is, on the other 
hand, a rapid expansion of durable consumption goods used by the middle 
classes. 

“An Analysis...”, 47-8. According to Aiyar, this stagnant, yet shifting, 
consumption pattern is explained by the fact that “the poor prefer to 
spend an increase in income on other food items and consumption 
goods” (cf. above, ch. Il, n. 41, I). Such an argument is refuted by the 
fact that the gross consumption of cereals in Punjab and Haryana is almost 
twice that of Gujarat and Bihar! 
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edible oils in India is about five kgs per year, less than half of 
the world average of 13 kgs and one fourth of the per capita 
consumption of developed countries... While the minimum 
daily nutritional requirement of edible oils or fat for a person ts 
55 grams, in India the average consumption is only 14 grams a 
day. ''* This overall fall in consumption of coarse cereals, pulses 
and oilseeds works to the detriment of the poor.'° 


TABLE 24'° 


Changing Pattern of Foodgrain Consumption 
(Grams per day) 


Year Rice Wheat Coarse grains Pulses’ Total 
1951-53 161 62 131 61 415 
1961-63 197 81 116 64 458 
1971-73 187 116 103 46 452 
1977-79 189 124 101 44 458 


The following data on malnutrition" are sufficient to illustrate 
the dismal results of India’s food consumption pattern. On the 
basis of its surveys covering 14,865 persons, the NNMB 
estimated that 46.5% of the population suffered from calorie 
inadequacy between 1975 and 1979; the percentages for 
children, young people and lactating mothers even stood 
between 54 and 62. Similar surveys conducted in 1979 and 
1980 found that almost 40% of the 10,586 covered households 
and 45% of the 14,148 individuals suffered from calorie 
inadequacy.'® Table 25 further indicates that about 85% of 


14. Report of the Indian Council of Medical Research, in “The Times of 
India", 29/12/87, section Il, 4. 

15. For other details on food consumption, see “An Analysis...”, 48, and 
“Future” 1987 no 20, 43 (cf. appendix 10). 

16. Taken from “An Analysis. ..”, 47. Source: Manrai M. L. and Bhatnagar 
D.S., “Food Strategy for the Eighties”, Kurukshetra, Dec. 1983. 

17. For further details, see for example “An Analysis..." (48-60), “Diet 
Atlas of India” (NIN, Hyderabad, revised 1971), “Annual Report for 
1981” (ibid.), and Gopalan (1983a, and “The Mother and Child in 
India”, in EPW 1985, 159-66). 


18. For details, see Dandekar, 1982, 204. The NNMB uses Sukhatme's 
norm (cf. appendix 1, n. 4). 
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the under five children are affected by varying degrees of 
malnutrition in the 1980s. It should also be emphasised that 
women often face “a cruel combination of ovenvork and under: 
nutrition’. Itis thus estimated that anaemia affects “up to 50% 
of Indian women from the lower socio-economic groups in 
the latter part of pregnancy”, and that at least a third of all 
Indian children are born with low birth weight (that is below 
2.5 kgs) and consequently, three times more likelihood of 
dying in infancy. “About 10% of all maternal deaths in India 
are attributed to anaemia.”''® 
TABLE 25°° 
Degree of Malnutrition of 1-5 year Children (%) 
(Gomez classification based on weight for age) 


Number Normal* Mild* Moderate* Severe* 
Year Surveyed 90% 75-90% 60-75% 60% 


1969 18,000 3.0 14.0 65.0 18.0 


1974 2,410 3.8 21.9 53.8 20.5 
1975 1,721 3.4 22.1 52.6 21.8 
19767 6,775 10.6 41.1 39.8 8.5 
1978 4,713 14.3 42.4 34.9 8.4 
1980 4,008 14.8 47.9 32.6 4.7 
1981 2,516 7523 45.5 34.5 4.7 


This brief study convincingly proves that the right to food 
remains but a distant dream in India. “The country today 
produces more foodgrains than it consumes annually. And 
yet in the midst of growing surpluses and bulging stocks, 


19. “An Analysis...", 58-9. It has been estimated that a pregnant woman 
requires 150 additional calories a day in the first trimester of the pregnancy 
and 350 during the second and third trimesters. 

20. Taken from “An Analysis...” (49) and Gopalan (cf. n. 17, 1985, 160- 
1). Source: NNMB data. * These categories respectively represent 90% of 
the standard weight 75 to 90%, 60 to 75%, and less than 60%. + The 
significant fall in malnutrition in 1976 was caused by a downward 
revision of the standard. 
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around 40% of the population remains below the poverty 
line, or what is the same thing, remains underfed. /n common 
with the world situation, we are confronted with the spectacle of 
hunger amidst plenty."*' There is widespread hunger in our 
country, for the needy lack purchasing power. Poverty is “the 
main cause of malnutrition”. Our food surpluses are thus artificial 
and reflect both the distressing malnutrition and abysmal! 
poverty of our people.” If poverty was eliminated and proper 
distribution ensured, India could “absorb 250 mn tons of 
foodgrains compared to the actual level of 150 mn tons” — 
just as China absorbed 360 mn tons in 1984.?° It is indeed 
our abject poverty that creates “empty stomachs and packed 
godowns’** — a self-sufficiency in food which stems from lack 
of money! In fact, however, India is far from having achieved 
genuine food security, which requires “three essential 
components — first, adequacy of food production; second, 
stability in food supplies; and third, physical and economic 
access of the mass of the people to food.”*° 


Drinking Water and Sanitation 


Proper sanitation facilities and safe drinking water are 
essential elements in a nation’s life. In India, however, 
“sanitation is one of the weakest links of development in both 
rural and urban areas’. Table 26 clearly shows that there was 
hardly any progress towards better sanitation between 1970 and 
198]. At the beginning of the 1980s, -only 6.4% of the total 
population — and 0.5 and 26.9% of the rural and urban 
population! — were yet served by reasonably adequate facilities 
for excreta disposal. In absolute numbers, this represented 


21. Bhatia, cf. n. 9. 
22. For these quotations and ideas, see “Permanent wheat surplus” (IE 
Editorial", 18/5/85/6), Vedantam V. (in “Sunday Herald”, 28/12/86/1) 

and Patel |. (in “Seminar” 1983 no 282, 30). 

23. Patnaik, 33. China has a per capita availability of foodgrains of 290 kgs per 
year. 

24. This is the title of a book by B. Dogra. 

25. Balraj Mehta (“Wheat Export Move. Let the poor go hungry”, in DH 
21/6/86/8), referring to the FAO concept of food security. 
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almost 650 mn people without such services. “In 1980, only 
198 towns out of 3,119 had sewerage facilities. Even amona 
cities with a population of 100,000 and more, only 46% hide 
sewerage system and some arrangement for sewage treat- 
ment.”*° 


TABLE 26?’ 
Access to Sanitation Facilities 
1970 1975 1981 
mn % mn % mn* %o 
Urban 30:0---22.5-- 355 27:8 39.9 26.9 
Rural 0.5 0.1 hiv 0.4 2.8 0.5 
Total 30.5 66 ~ Sh2 Git 42:7 6.4 


Safe drinking water is also closely related to disease 
prevention and health promotion, especially in the case of 
children. /n the mid-1980s, as many as 360 mn Indians do not 
have safe drinking water. Indian villages are moreover notorious 
for a special form of social injustice: their low-caste and 
poorest inhabitants are often denied access to the few sources 
of water that exist. Almost 70% of our inland water is polluted. 
As a consequence, water related diseases continue to be 
leading killers of infants and children. India thus accounts for 
about 1.5 of the 5 mn under five children who die every year 
in the world on account of diarrhoea. Even for adults, water- 
borne diseases cause twice as many man-days lost as strikes 
and lock-outs put together. According to WHO, 80%of India’s 
health problems are indeed water-borne diseases.*° Though 


26. “An Analysis...”, 81. 

27. Taken from “An Analysis...", 82. A statewise Table is also given. 
* These population figures are not accurate... 

28. For details, see for example “An Analysis..." (81), Desarda H. M. (in 
EPW 1983, 1354), Gopalan (19832, 2166), “Polluted Waters” (in IE 
18/2/88/8, giving the findings of a recent study of the Nationa! Environ- 
ment Engineering Research Institute (NEERI , Nagpur), Sil (95-7 & 
223) and “The State of...” (27-48). 
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portraying a real progress with regard to safe water supply 
between 1970 and 1981, Table 27 indicates that the situation 
remains extremely grim. \n spite of all the efforts and claims of 
FYPs Vi and Vil, a recent documentt also estimated that there 
were about 2.27 lakh problem villages* in 1985-6 and that 43.8% 
of the rural population still had to be provided safe drinking 
water supply. The outlay for “Water Supply and Sanitation” 
has increased from 1.24% of the total outlay in FYP Ill to 3.55 
and 3.62% in FYPs VI and VII respectively. Such an investment 
is certainly praiseworthy, but the task remains gigantic.*° 


TABLE 27* 
Access to Safe Water Supply 
1970 1975 1981 
mn %o mn %e mn* % 
Urban 66.3 60.8 107.0 83.8 115.5 77.8 
Rural 25.0 5.7 86.0 17.9 162.1 30.9 
Total 94,3. °516:7 1950* 32:7: 277.6 °413 


Clothing 


Table 28 reveals that the overall per capita availability of 
clothing has somewhat declined between the 1958-65 and 
1980-5 periods — by about 7.6%. One can further observe that 
the per capita cotton cloth availability has come down from 
14.4 metres per year during 1958-65 to 10.6 metres during 


29. For details, see “An Analysis...” (85), “FYP VI" (224 & 397-401), 
“FYP VI (MTA)” (65 & 107-8), “FYP VII" (vol. 1, 29, & vol. Il, 300-5, 
396 & 398-9), Dogra (1985, 6-10, & in IE 19/8/87/8), “Polluted...” 
(cf. n. 28), and Sharma K. K. (in IE 13/2/87/11, & in DH 15/3/87/10). 
+ Prepared by the “Technology Mission on Drinking Water in Villages 
and Related Water Management”. * According to the new NEERI defini- 
tion, a “problem village” is a village without “at least one water source for 
250 persons’. It is claimed that 93,000 villages were covered in 1985-6 and 
1986-7. 


30. Taken from “An Analysis...", 84. A statewise Table is also given.* As 
inn. 27. 
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1980-85 — a fall of more than 26% —, while that of man- 
made fabrics has increased from 1.3 to 3.9 metres — a rise of 
200% — during the same period. In other words, the availability 
of clothing mostly used by the poor has considerably reduced, 
but that mainly used by the better-off sections has greatly risen. 
These trends have continued in the first two years of FYP 
Vil. ..°' As Kurien rightly remarks, “the question is not merely 
whether the production of cloth will increase. The important 
questions are whether the kind of cloth that the poorer sections 
use is produced, and whether through cloth production or 
through other activities in which their labour is utilised they 
come to have enough incomes to be able to purchase the 
cloth.” 


TABLE 28% 


Per Capita Availability of Clothing 
(metres per year) 


1958-65 1966-74 1975-79 1980-85 


Cotton cloth 14.4 33 10.7 10.6 
Man-made fabrics 1.3 1.9 3.6 3.9 
Total fabric iour th pe 14.3 14.5 
Housing 


“In fulfilling the basic needs of the population, housing ranks 
next only to food and clothing in importance. A certain minimum 
standard of housing is essential for healthy and civilised 
existence”, and for experiencing the warmth of love and security 


31. For this paragraph, see Agrawal et al (47-9), Dogra (1985, 15) and DH 
“Editorial” (28/8/87/8). In rural areas, the percentage share of the 
expenditure on clothing — out of the total expenditure — has increased 
from 5.4 in 1967-8 to 8.7 in 1977-8, but has slightly decreased to 8.6 in 
1983, while the corresponding figures in urban areas were 4.6, 7.00 
and 7.6. 

32. 1981, 35; author's emphasis. 

33. Tabulated from Agrawal et al (49) and SII (71-2). 
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in ahome.*‘ Let us therefore consider whether the fundamental 
right to housing is a reality in India.” Though no precise data are 
available about the shortage of housing in the country, Table 
29 presents the estimates/projections of the National Building 
Organisation (NBO). One immediately notices both the magni- 
tude of the backlog and its rapid increase: between 1971 and 
1985, the housing shortage grew by 3 and 7.2 mn units in 
urban and rural areas respectively. If one adopts an average 
of 5.2 members per unit or family, this means that the folal 
number of persons without minimum housing requirements has 
grown from around 75.4 mn in 1971 to 128.4 mn in 1985. The 
increase in the shortage has been almost 4.5% per year in the 
1980s and the backlog was thus put at 25.6 mn units in 1986. 
According to FYP VII, 16.2 mn houses — 12.4 and 3.8 mn in 
rural and urban areas — must be built before 1990 to prevent 
a further deterioration... *° 


TABLE 29°" 
Estimates of Housing Shortages (dwelling units in mn) 


1971 1981 1984 1985 2000* 


Rura! 11.6 16.3 18.1 18.8 29.8 


Urban fut 4.8 Ed, “Be i 
Total 14.5 21.1 23.8 24.7 39.1 


34. “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 292) and “Who Will Provide Them With a Roof?” 
(The Deeds Team, in “The Rally” Oct. 1987, 3). 

35. For some thought-provoking reflections on housing as human 
right/struggle and other broad issues, see Jai Sen's articles (cf. 
appendix 6). 

36. For introductions to the questions of rural and urban housing, see the 
articles of Hirway, Panjwani and Spodek, SII (87-99) and appendix 6. 

37. Tabulated from “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 292), “India 1975” (305), “India 
1986" (551) and some newspaper articles (IE 16/9/84/9; 3/3/87/10: 
10/8/87/1; and DH 30/6/87/5). * Projections at the present rate of 
increase. 
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Health 


The following pages on health*® and education will be brief, 
for we have made recent and detailed publications on these 
topics. With regard to health, “the overall picture is a mixture 
of light and shade, of some outstanding achievements whose 
effect is unfortunately more than offset by grave failures.” 
The institutional and manpower growth of our health system is 
indeed impressive. The number of institutions and health 
professionals have remarkably increased between 1950 and 
the mid-1980s: hospitals and dispensaries have multiplied by 
about 3 times, hosp./disp. beds and registered medical prac- 
titioners by 5 times, registered nurses by 11 times. By April 
1986, 8,496 primary health centres and 88,950 subcentres 
had been established... There is also a significant improvement 
in the health status of the country since Independence. As 
Table 30 clearly shows, the death rate and IMR have steadily 
declined. And the life expectancy at birth has gone up conside- 
rably! Modest results are gradually achieved in FP... There 
has moreover been immense progress in the control of communi- 
cable diseases such as cholera, malaria and smallpox... 


TABLE 30*° 
Health Indicators & Birth/Pop. Growth Rates 


Life Pop. 
Year Birth Death IMR* Expectancy Growth 
Rate*  Rate* at birth Rate** 
1941-51 39.9 27.4 134 a 12.5 
1951-61 41.7 22.8 146 41.3 18.9 
1961-71 41.2 3.0. 136 45.6 22.2 
1971-80 aT. SHO TAFT 50.5 22.2 
1981-86 ase) hace TUeTT 56.1 21.0t 


38. For this section, see George Joseph etal, especially 16-23 & 46-63. We 
sometimes quote this earlier CSA book... Some additional information 
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These statistics reveal a considerable improvement, and a 
potential for much greater progress if our institutions and 
personnel are better made use of for the well-being of all our 
people. Yet, “our failures are even more glaring” than our 
successes.*! Our health standards are still extremely low and the 
great majority of our population, very vulnerable. Compared to 
developed countries and several developing nations, the death 
rate and IMR of our country remain quite high, and its life 
expectancy rather low. On these grounds, the situation of 
India is below the Asian and World average. Furthermore, 
communicable and preventable diseases still constitute a major 
health problem in our country. For instance, water-borne 
diseases remain very common and malaria has staged a 
tragic comeback. In the early 1980s, about 20 mn persons 
suffer from sexually transmitted diseases, 15 mn from filaria 
— another 21 mn have the parasites in their blood — , 10 mn 
from active tuberculosis — of which 2.5 mn are infectious and 
0.5 mn die annually —, 4 mn from leprosy — one-third of the 
world lepers —, etc. What is worse, these numbers are on the 
increase! In spite of efforts to control them, such diseases 
have persisted and continue to be the major cause of morbidity 
and mortality in India. Except with respect to famines and the 
reduction of communicable diseases, the disease pattem has 
not changed much since Independence. Diseases arising from 
poverty, ignorance, malnutrition, poor sanitation, lack of safe 
water supply, inadequate housing, and low levels of immunity 
are still the most common. Children and women moreover remain 
seriously underprivileged with regard to health. Children under 5, 
who are less than 15% of the population, account for nearly 
one-third of all deaths. And the maternal mortality rate in 


is taken from Agrawal et al (241-6), “An Analysis. ..” (33-45), “India 
1986” (162ff.) and SOI (172-4). 


39. “Health for All. An Alternative Strategy”, Report of a Study Group, 
Indian Institute of Education, Pune, 1981, 3. 


40. Compiled from George Joseph (47) and Agrawal et al (45 & 71-2). 
* Per 1,000 population and, for the IMR, per 1,000 live births. ** Birth 
rate minus death rate. + Underestimate (cf. above, 26). ++ For 1980 and 
1985-6 respectively. 


41. Naik J. P., “An Alternative System of Health Care Services in India. 
Some Proposals”, Allied Publishers Pr. Ltd., India, 1977, 5. 
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India surpasses even that of the average of the developing 
nations... 


But, why does such a situation still prevail after all our 
efforts and investments in personnel and money? It should, 
first of all, be pointed out that the miserable health standards of 
our masses actually reflect the overall conditions of life which we 
have previously described. How can we expect people who 
subsist below the poverty line and suffer from malnutrition, to 
be in good health? How can the illclad, the homeless, those 
who live without safe drinking water and proper sanitation, 
avoid diseases? Deplorable health standards almost unavoi- 
dably constitute a part and parcel of the life of the poor. To be 
bom poor usually means to be born, or become, unhealthy. 


The very orientation of our health system further explains the 
poor health conditions of the masses. There are indeed wide 
health discrepancies between States, social classes, sexes, and 
between urban and rural areas. National averages mask all 
such differences. Table 31 for example helps to consider at a 
glance much of the available data on urban/rural inequalities. 
Though these statistics are only approximate and not always 
very recent, their overall picture of a grossly unequal and unjust 
distribution is unfortunately all too correct India's health system 
has grown in profound disregard of the country’s needs! Less 
than one-fourth of the population gets about two-thirds or 
even three-fourths of everything! Comparatively speaking, 
the urban population thus enjoys 8 or 9 times more facilities . . . 
As a result of such factors, about 70 to 80% of India’s people 
“do not have access to even the most elementary (modern) 
health care sermices”.“* The VI FYP rightly asserts that the 
modern health infra-structure. “touches only a fraction of the 
rural population. .."*? And what a small fraction! 


42. Naik & Banerji, in Naik, cf. n. 41, 12 & 37. 
43. 367. 
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TABLE 31% 
Urban/Rural Inequalities (%) 


Urban’ Rural 

Population 23.7 76.3 
(1981) 

Doctors 70-80 20-30 
(1961-1971) 

Nurses/ANMs 60.0 40.0 
(1971) 

Hospitals 73.9 26.1 
(1981) 

Dispensaries 20.2 69.8 
(1981) 

Hosp./Disp. beds 83.0 17.0 


Population Services 


The general standards of life of the masses and the overall 
organisation of our health system, therefore explain, to a great 
extent, the miserable health standards of our people. 


Education’ 


There has been, since Independence, a massive quantitative 
expansion of educational institutions, students and teachers as 
well as of the percentage of enrolment in each age-group. This 
spectacular achievement means that the formal sector has 
reached tremendous dimensions in the mid-1980s: about 150 
universities and other institutions of this level, 5,500 institutions 
of higher education, 60,000 secondary institutions, 690,000 
primary and middle schools, 3.5 mn teachers, and 132 mn 
students. “The national stock of educated manpower is 
estimated to have increased from less than 4 mn (in 1951) to 
about 48 mn (in 1984-5), the annual increment to the stock 
now being of the order of 3.5 mn.” “Quantitatively, our 
educational system has grown immensely and is now the 
second largest in the world in terms of absolute numbers. Even 


44, For details on this Table, see George Joseph, 59-62. 


45. For this section, see Desrochers, 1987, 62-141. We often quote this 
book in the following pages. 
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qualitatively, the modern system is incomparably superior to 
the traditional one.'’*° 


In spite of such outstanding achievements, it has not been 
possible “to meet the nation’s aspirations in respect of overall 
coverage, equitable distribution and quality of education”.*’ 
Let us therefore say a few words about three hard facts of 
todays educational situation: 1) the existence of generalised 
illiteracy and even of a rapidly growing number of illiterates; 
2) the colossal and conspicuous failure in the field of ele- 
mentary education; and 3) the massive and institutionalised 
inequalities prevailing in education. 


Generalised illiteracy undoubtedly constitutes the most striking 
and tragic facet of our educational situation. Table 32 sums up 
some of the key data and clearly shows that the magnitude of 
the problem is staggering and worsening day by day. For 
the absolute number of illiterates has increased by more than 
150 mn since Independence, and by 103.4 mn between 1961 
and 1981 — a growth of more than 5 mn per year! According to 
our optimistic estimates for 1981-91, which assume a conside- 
rable and unprecedented percentage decline of illiteracy, the 
number of illiterates is still growing by almost 2.5 mn per year 
during the present decade... In 1985, there were at least 
10 mn more illiterates than the 1961 population! Even if one 
excludes the under five children from these statistics, there 
remain about 350 mon illiterates (50% of the 5 plus population) 
in 1988. The number of adult illiterates (in the age-group 15 
plus) has also increased from 173.6 and 187 mn in 1951 and 
1961 respectively, to 209.5 and 245 mn in 1971 and 1981. 
India possesses the largest number of illiterates in the 
world... 


The sluggish growth rate of literacy reflects our failures in the 
fields of both primary and adult education. Adult education has 
indeed received an average of less than 1% of the total 


46. For these quotations, see “FYP VII” (vol. Il, 252) and Naik J. P. (“Equality, 
Quality and Quantity, The Elusive Triangle in Indian Education”, Allied 
Publishers, 1975, 38). 

47. “Challenge of Education — A Policy Perspective”, GOI, Delhi, 1985, 
8-9. ws 
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education budget between 1951 and 1974, thus creating only 
about 500,000 literates per year. Though increasing its share 
to about 2.5 and 3.8% in FYPs V and VI, the expenditure on 
adult education has obviously remained grossly inadequate.*® 
Out of a total of 125 countries listed in a recent World Bank 
report, ‘there are only 26 countries with worse literacy rates than 
India. Since many countries with lower per capita incomes 
have higher literacy rates,... it becomes quite clear that 
universal literacy has not been a primary concem for those who 
rule India. “° 


TABLE 327 
Literacy/Illiteracy in Independent India 


Year Population Literates Illiterates 
(mn) (mn) % (mn) % 


1951 361 60.0 16.7 301.0 83.3 
1961 439 105.4 24.0 333.6 76.0 
1971 548 161.1 29.4 386.9 70.6 
1981 685 248.0 36.2 437.0 63.8 
1985* 750 300.0 40.0 450.0 60.0 
1988* 800 342.4 42.8 457.6 57.2 
13p4" 850 388.4 45.7 461.6 54.3 


The second main reason for the sluggish growth of literacy lies 
in our failure to implement the constitutional directive of providing 
free and compulsory education to all children up to the age of 14. 
Graph VII expresses the findings of a detailed analysis of 
enrolment, stagnation and wastage at the primary and middle 


48. For details, see Desrochers, 1987, 70-2 121-2. FYP Vil has budgeted 
. 5.6% of the total education outlay for adult education. 

49. Mohan D., in EPW 1985, 1615, referring to the “World Development 
Report 1983”. 

50. For this Table, see Desrochers, 69. * These figures are low estimates 
based on conservative population data (cf. above, 25-6) and an optimistic 
0.95% annual decline of illiteracy during the 1981-91 period, compared to 
0.54 and 0.68% during the 1961-71 and 1971-81 decades 
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GRAPH 7?! 
Likely and Maximum Percentages of Children in 


Classes I-VIII in 1985 
72-77 


56-62 
45-49 
36-40 
29-33 
l i Hi IV Vv Vill 


school levels. On account of the great inaccuracy of the 
available data, one c®n visualise the situation in the mid- 
1980s with one of the three following outlooks: pessimistic, 
realistic and optimistic. Hence, three possible scenarios emerge: 
minimum, likely and maximum estimates. Leaving aside the 
first possibility, graph VII presents both the likely and the 
maximum percentages of children reaching various standards. 
One can see that, even in the mid-1980s, only 72 to 77% of 
the children are enrolled in class | and, still worse, only 18 to 
20% reach class VIil. Much more importantly, only 29 to 33% 


51. Adiseshiah M. S., “The Culture of the Poor”, in “New Frontiers in 
Education”, 1985 no 4, 32. For details on this analysis and graph VII, 
see Desrochers, 72-86. Educationalists generally agree that the major 
reasons for this overall situation are socioeconomic. It should however be 
added that the lamentable conditions of primary and middle schools greatly 
contribute to their low educational standards and even to the wagic 
phenomena of non-enrolment, irregular attendance, stagnation, waslage 
and failure. 
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and 36 to 40% respectively enter classes V and IV, that is, the 
level required to attain literary in the Indian set-up. At least 60 
to 65% — in fact, the great majority — of India’s children therefore 
fail to become literate through formal education! The initially 
left-outs and the drop-outs before class IV or V can be 
considered, in a very deep way, “out-of-school”. /n this sense, 
considerably more children in 1985 are still outside primary 
education than within. They are the out-of-school majority! One 
can thus rightly say that “the school system as at present organised 
promotes illiteracy rather than literacy’.”’ 


The third hard fact of the educational situation lies in the 
massive inequalities still prevailing between men and women as 
well as between the general population and disadvantaged groups 
such as the SCs and STs and the economically poor (e.g. 
Table 33). Regional imbalances, urban/rural disparities, and 
inequalities between various’ ethnic/linguistic/religious 
communities, are also glaring. In most of these areas, substan- 
tial progresses have been made, but “we still have a long way 
to go”. If, on the other hand, we look at the privileged groups 
which have cornered most of the educational opportunities, 
we become aware that the educational system has either 
strengthened old inequalities or created new ones. In the last 
analysis, socio-economic differences are probably the deepest 
and most stable source of inequalities in educational opportunities 
and achievements... What is perhaps even worse, “we are in 
fact operating a ‘dual’ educational system which has, at all 
stages, a core of a smal! number of good quality institutions 
which are surrounded by a large periphery of sub-standard 
institutions”. The sad truth is indeed that inequalities in 
education are structural and institutionalised... All these 
inequalities moreover have “wider implications to the extent 
education has an impact on the outlook, the self-esteem and the 
socio-economic and political progress of people”. /n education 
as in other fields, “the poverty of the many existing alongside of 
riches of the few is inequality amounting to inequity’ !°? 

52. Fort details on this paragraph, see Desrochers, 90-106. The quotations 
are respectively taken from Naik (cf. n. 46, 84, and “Policy and Per- 


formance in Indian Education”, Orient Longman, Delhi, 1975, 13-4), 
“Challenge...” (cf. n. 47, 57) and Adiseshiah (cf. n. 51, 29). 
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TABLE »:<337° 
1981 Literacy Rates: Comparisons (%) 


General Population Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 


Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Rural 40.8 180 29.6 27.9 8.4 18.5 22.9 68 14.9 
Urban 65.8.°.47:6. 57.4 47.5: «:243. . 36,6) 47.6 27.3. 37.9 
Total A690) 24:0" 36.4 3b.)  I09 21:4,.24.5 8.0 16.3 


Besides being low-priority, the education budget is a wrong- 
priority budget. In the ultimate analysis, “education, particularly 
higher education, has become an instrument for transferring 
resources from the poor to the rich in our country”. Since 
secondary and higher education mostly benefit the middle 
and upper castes/classes, large investments in these sectors 
indeed mean, in actual practice, to sponsor and subsidize the 
well-to-do. The sectoral distribution of expenditure on 
education can therefore be entitled “Helping the Haves, 
Neglecting the Havenots”. In consequence, 40 educational 
experts endorsed the following statement: “We cannot really 
support larger expenditure on a mere linear expansion of the 
formal system of education which is so wasteful and inefficient 
and so skewed in favour of the haves. It is only a radical 
transformation of the system that can convert these expenditures 
into investment in the people of the country.” The overall 
educational situation is so wretched that some social scientists 
have even estimated that the educational system has little or no 
relevance for about 70% of India’s population.** 


Conclusion 


This brief review of the present situation concerning mal- 
nutrition, water, sanitation, clothing, housing, health and 


53. Compiled from “An Analysis..." (65) and Agrawal et al (237). 

54. For details, see Desrochers, 116-23. These quotations are from 
Adiseshiah M. S. (in “Some Thoughts on the Seventh FYP ( 1985-90)", 
Dialogue Publications, Delhi, 1985, 89 & 106), the Socio-Religious 
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education, has made us explore various aspects of the living 
conditions of the poor. In the process, we have discovered 
beyond any reasonable doubt, that these other forms of poverty 
are very far from vanishing from India.”° 


2. THESTRUGGLE FOR LIVELIHOOD 


To satisfy their basic needs, the poor must possess adequate 
means of livelihood. The right to live includes suitable employ- 
ment, proper conditions of work, and just wages. Without these, 
the poor become indebted and terribly dependent. The Indian 
Constitution thus speaks of “the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood”, “the right to work... and to public assistance 
in cases of unemployment’, and of “equal pay for equal work 
for both men and women”. And it adds that the State shall 
endeavour to secure to all workers “work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities”, 
and to women, “maternity relief’. Furthermore, “no child 
below the age of fourteen years shall be employed to work in 
any factory or mine or engaged in any other hazardous 
employment”; and “begar and other similar forms of forced 
labour are prohibited”.°° Let us find out whether, and how 
much, these rights are secured in India. 


Increasing Unemployment 


A few remarks on the work-force and occupational structure 
will help to understand better the employment scenario of 
India. First, 70.6% of the country's workers were still engaged 
in the primary (mainly agricultural) sector in 1981. According 
to some estimates, about 25% of the workers in agriculture are 
superfluous and make hardly any contribution. Whatever may 
be the exact figure, there is certainly large-scale disguised 


ns ii ees 


Centre (Calicut, for the title), “Education for our People” (EF P) (Citizens 
for Democracy, Allied Publishers, Delhi, 1978, vii & 69), and Pabaney 
A. D. (in IE 16/2/86/8). 
55. Appendix 7 adds some relevant information on fuel, light and roads. 
56. Arts. 39a& d, 41-3& 23-4, 
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unemployment. Second, the number of workers in the orga- 
nised sector was only about 25 mn in March 1986 — 70% and 
30% of them in the public and private sectors respectively. 
The average annual increase has indeed been a miserable 
0.52 mn between 1960-1 and 1985-6. As a result, almost 90% 
of today’s workers remain in the unprotected unorganised sector! 
Third, the proportion of cultivators declined from 52.8% in 
1961 to 42.1% in 1981, while that of agricultural labourers 
increased from 16.7 to 26.3% during the same period. Though 
their percentage share has remained the same in the last 
decade, the number of agricultural workers has continued to 
increase rapidly: from 27.9 mn in 1961 to 47.5 mn in 1971 
and 55.5 mn in 1981! “No other change in the industrywise 
distribution of the labour force is of equal importance.” ‘This 
probably shows the growing concentration of land in a fewer 
hands, with small and marginal farmers being dispossessed of 
their land and joining the ranks of landless labourers."’>’ 


In a country like India, the most serious employment 
problems”*® lie in the prevalence of seasonal and disguised 
unemployment in rural areas and the existence of open 
unemployment and underemployment, especially among the 
educated. Open unemployment is thus only a small part of the 
overall issue. In rural areas particularly, the nature of the problem 
consists in surplus labour. The available work is shared by too 
many workers, who are not really needed for the existing 
level of production. “The contribution of such labourers to 
production is thus zero or near zero.” The number of workers 
in the primary sector has indeed risen from 100 mn in 1951 
to 171 mnin 1981 without a corresponding increase of work. 


57. For details, see Agrawal (104-11), Agrawal et al (66-9 & 78-82), 
Datt/Sundharam (71-8), Deshpande S. & L. K. (in EPW 1985, 969-73), 
Desrochers (1984, 73-84), “India 1986” (254-5), and SII (216-7). The 
quotations are from Sil (216) and Datt/Sundharam (77). On this, see 
also Kurien (1981, 39). 

58. On this overall question, see for example Agrawal (112-39), Agrawal et 
al (85-7), Bajaj/Shastri (28-30), Datt/Sundharam (309-35), Krishna- 
murthy J. (in Srinivasan/Bardhan, 294-315), Lakshman N. (“26 mn 
Unemployed. ..”, in “The Illustrated Weekly of India”, 30/11/86/8-17), 
Misra/Puri (193-224), Rai (69-71), and Sil (38-45 & 217-8). On the 
situation of women, see “An Analysis. ..”, 77-8. 
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One can therefore imagine the magnitude of perennial disguised 
unemployment, which is structurally linked with the economy. 
Because of the “controversies about, and frequent changes 
in, concepts used by the census/NSS agencies”, there are no 
precise and dependable estimates of unemployment and the 
findings of different surveys are not strictly comparable.*° 
Yet, let us look at some key data and get a rough idea of the 
magnitude of the problem and its increasing dimensions. 


THE AMERICANS 
GOT THE 40 HOUR 


LAM DOING WHY DOES 


RESEARCIA ON HE CALL IT 
DIsGuisED DiISQ@uISED? 

UNEMPLOYMENT IT (IS Quire 

Govt. OFFICES OPEN! 


STUDENT 


Disguised Unemployment 


FYP VI recognised that “in the field of employment the 
picture has been far from satisfactory. The number of people 
unemployed and underemployed have risen significantly over 
the last decade.”©° In spite of contrary claims by FYP VII, this 
upward trend has most probably continued between 1980 
and 1988.°' While partly attributable to changes in coverage,” 


59. These quotations are from Agrawal (113) and Bajaj/Shastri (28). 
60. 53. 


61. FYP VII claims that FYP VI has reduced the backlog to 9.2 mn 
unemployed. According to Datt/Sundharam, however, “there is a general 
belief among economists that the estimates of unemployment based on 
Sixth Plan achievements are very questionable and are in the nature of 
underestimates” (325-9). On this, see also Jha Satish (“Seventh Plan, 
Moonshine on Employment”, in EPW 1986, 150-2) and Lakshman 
(cf. n. 58, 13). On the working of the NREP, see for example Dandekar 
(1986, A-90-1), Datt/Sundharam (329-30) and Hirway |. (in EPW 
1985, 562-4). 
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the considerable increase of job-seekers on the live register of 
employment exchanges indeed reflects a substantial deteriora: 
tion (Table 34). Though highly inaccurate? and mainly dealing 
with urban areas, these data show a rise of almost 21.2 mn 
between 1971 and 1985. In October 1987, there were 30.5 mn 
such job-seekers, representing another increase of 4.2 mn.® 
One can also observe that more than half of these unemployed 
were educated. According to FYP VII, at least 9.4 mn jobs for 
the educated have to be created before 1990 if the unemploy- 
ment rate is not to deteriorate. ..°? A detailed study further 
reveals that “the compound rate of (unemployment) increase 
among graduates and post-graduates was faster than that among 
matriculates”. In fact, the “higher the educational levels, the 
greater is the ratio of unemploy- 

GRAPH 8°: ment” among the new entrants 
(age-group 15-29) in the labour 


Registered Unemployed force!®* There is moreover an 
(mn) excessively long period of wai-. 

98| YW" ting, lasting more than a year 
2 UWiiua*”° in several categories, which 
3 YYW *\*” creates much frustration among 
es WHEL» the educated youth of the coun- 


0s ULL, try.°© Several millions of educated 
GM Indians are thus unemployed or 
86 

wx  4eeply dissatisfied with their 

vo MMM present employment 

TABLE 34°’ 

Job-seekers Registered with Employment Exchanges (mn) 
ty is “Lan NE aE AS RRR RE SIE EA 


Educated 

Matri- Higher- Graduates Other 

culates Secondary Gabove Total workers Total 
eeeenner iso = meet et 
1961 .46 .O7 06 59 1.24 1.83 
1971 1.30 61 39 2.30 2:80: 94.10 
1981 5.01 2.32 1.69 9.02 756-165 
ise 41" i A pL oe 13.20". 11:29" 20.er 


Eee ean eee 


62. For this latest information, see EPW 1987, 1938. * The number of 
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We have so far focussed our attention on open or long- 
term unemployment, often called “usual status unemployment”. 
This concept refers to persons who do not get work throughout 
the year. The categories of “weekly status” and “daily status” 
unemployment, which represent the average number of persons 
unemployed per week and per day respectively, bring out more 
effectively seasonal and part-time unemployment. In fact, “daily 
status unemployment is considered to be the most inclusive 
and significant indicator of the magnitude of unemployment”.°® 
Table 35 thus helps to visualise the alarming numbers of 
persons who, on a typical week or day, are seeking work but 
are unable to find it: e.g., about 12.5 mn per week and 22.9 mn 
per day in 1983. As may be expected, the “daily status” 
unemployment rate is much above average among the poor, 
and especially, the rural agricultural labour households.®’ For 
instance, according to the 1988 findings of a sub-committee 
attached to the Ministry of Labour, agricultural labourers do 
not get employment for more than 60-70 days per year in 
unirrigated areas, and 120 days per year in irrigated areas,®°* 


TABLE 35’° 
Magnitude of Unemployment (mn) 


Weekly Status Daily Status 
Year 


Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 


1971 7.24 2.41 9.65....14.21.. (3.24. Trad 
1973 7.46 2.61 10.07 15.06 3.52 18.58 
1978 8.15 3.04 11.19 1647 4.09 20.56 
1983 8.98 SD NSS" 168.10 4.78". 22.88 


employment exchanges has increased from 325 in 1961 to 741 in 
1986. + Though all the unemployed do nct register, many employed 
persons may do so in view of securing a better employment. 

63. Vol. Il, 117-8. 

64. Datt/Sundharam, 312-3& 323. 

65. Taken from DH 25/9/87/15. 
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Employment is most important for workers. It provides not 
only means of sustenance for their family, but also much 
dignity in their lives. Yet, the Indian labour force has obviously 
grown, and continues to grow, much faster than the economy's 
capacity to generate jobs, whether it is for the educated or 
uneducated. What is ultimately required is the overall reorienta- 
tion of the Indian economy towards full employment* with 
appropriate land reforms, labour-intensive technology, develap- 
ment of small-scale industries and the rural infrastructure, 
promotion of wage-employment as well as of self-employment, 
etc.”! 


Exploitative Wages 


Wages moreover assume a paramount importance for 
workers. “Data relating to earnings of workers are scanty and 
disorganised. Available data (cf. Table 36) show that the 
money eamings of workers in factories as well as in mines have 
been rising, with the rate of increase for workers in mines 
being more pronounced than for those hired in factories. 
However, the trends in real earings of the workers engaged in 
factories Show a steep decline since the early seventies, while the 
real eamings of the workers engaged in mines have risen faster 
since the mid-seventies than in the preceding period. The 
erosion of purchasing power of the pay-packet of a factory 
worker caused by the inflationary pressures has apparently 
exceeded the compensatory payments in money terms,”’? 


66. Fordetails, see Datt/Sundharam (313-4) and Lakshman (cf. n. 58, 17). 

67. Compiled from Datt/Sundharam (312) and SOI (137-8). *.End of June 
instead of end of Dec., as all the other figures. 

68. “FYP VI", 203-4. 

69. For details, see Bardhan (3 n. 4& 87) and “FYP VI" (205& 215). 

69a. “Not by committee”, in IE 22/4/88/8. 

70. Taken from Agrawal etal, 86. 

71. On this, see for example Agrawal (132-4), Dandekar (1986, A-100), 
Datt/Sundharam (77-8 & 314), Hirway (cf. n. 61), and Rath N. (in EPW 
1985, 245-6). * Till recently at least, India’s policies have been weak in 
their employment-orientation and manpower planning (cf. Agrawal 117-8 
& 130). 

72. Agrawal etal, 76. 
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Though such data and views are seriously debated, many writers 
and trade-union leaders therefore conclude that there has been 
“a deterioration in the standard of living of the masses. This 
shows the extent of inflation and its adverse effect on the 


working classes.’”* 


TABLE 36’ 


Index Number of Earnings of Workers in 
Factories and Mines 


(1961 = 100) 

Pitesti ee ee a 
Money Earnings Real Earnings 
Factories Mines Factories Mines 

1962 106 104 103 101 
1965 128 127 97 96 
1970 180 207 101 116 
1975 207 453 67 146 
1980* 283 584 69 156 
1982* 310 884 62 192 


The wages of agricultural labourers are still more important, 
‘for this group numbered about 55.5 mn in 1981 and constitutes 
around one fourth of the total labour force! The fact that 
available data are extremely scarce, especially in recent years, 
only proves the absence of real official concern... Tables 37 
and 38 clearly show how low and pitiful were the real earnings 
of both individual agricultural workers and agricultural-labour 
households in the 1960s and 1970s. Even today, agricultural 
wages continue to be the lowest in practically every part of 
the country. Several studies moreover hold that the real wages of 
agricultural labourers are decreasing. According to Pais/Singh, 


73. Datt/Sundharam, 1984, 611. For other references, see Desrochers, 
1984, 97. There is a debate on this question (cf. Desai A. V., 383-5). 
According to Datt/Sundharam (1987, 616-7), the real wages of workers 
in manufacturing yearly increased by 0.5% during the 1960-70 period and 
by 1.5% between 1970 and 1983. ISO also speaks of an increase of about 
17% (1% per year) for industrial workers between 1960 and 1977-8. 

74. Taken from Agrewal et al (63-4). * Spliced index. 
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TABLE 377° 
Evolution of Male Agricultural Wages 
Wages in Rs. per day Indices 
Money Real Earnings 
State Earnings (1960-1 = 100) 1956-7 = 100) 
1970 1978-9 1970 1978-9 Change 1950-1 1964-5 1974-5 
(Rs.)* 
A.P. ROO + 2933. -1,73 > 495 0.22.. 110 101 86 
Assam 4.00:.#6:80. 1.93>-1.92; -0.01' 133 101 71 
Bihar 2,80. 7.02 1.26 2:09 0:83 115 101 89 
Gujarat 264. 2550: 2:0); 6B: -—0.135 -— 124 83 
Haryana 6:33 -42.00 3,18: 3:54 0.36 —- 177 72 
Karnataka B75; 500 204 1574-620 — - — 
Kerala 3:97" 7.50: -1.86 . 230 0.44 94 118 156 
M.P. 2.05 3.50 1.00 1.04 0.04 102 116 79 
Orissa 2.25 4.50 1.00 1.34 0.34 83 110 79 
Punjab Tie Ni2Z5S se sac Rb 86 77 95 
Rajasthan 3.27 9.50 1.69 3.10 1.41 103 132 97 
Tamil Nadu 2.00. 5.00. 469 166-003 — 118 105 
West Bengal — — - - — 114 93 72 
U.P. 3.00: <= 1.42 —- ~ = 74 93 
a Bo Ra as BY ih SR Salih ad ache aaa 
All-India —- _ _ - - 108 102 96 


Sra eat eerer ene eee = bee oak een eee 
they declined in 7 out of 11 states and improved in only 4 
states (especially Punjab and Kerala) during the 1960-1— 
1969-70 period. Bardhan similarly argues that there was a 
decline in all states except Kerala (where the agricultural 
workers are unionised) between 1960-1— 1967-8, and in all 
states except Punjab-Haryana, U. P., Karnataka, Jammu and 
Kashmir, in 1964-5— 1974-5. 


Table 38 further indicates that, between 1964-5 and 1974-5, 
the “annual wage income per agricultural-labor household 
declined in all states (including Punjab-Haryana) except U.P. 
For rural India as a whole, it declined by 16%.” Speaking of 
the same estimate of the Rural Labour Enquiry, Kurien further 
remarks that, at the all-India level, “the daily real earnings of 
men belonging to agricultural labor households in ! 974-75 was 
only 88% of what it was in 1964-65... Since the rate of inflation 


75. Adapted from Lal, 289-90.*Rs. increase(+) or decrease (—) of 1978-9 
over 1970. 
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increased in the decade after 1974-75, the chances are that the 
position of agricultural laborers has further deteriorated.” Though 
slightly more positive, Lal's extensive study of long-term 
trends also arrives at distressing conclusions: “Real wages (in 
rural India) would seem to have been stagnant in the late 19th 
century (1873-1900), and have been rising by about 0.4 to 
0.5% per annum in the 20th (1919-80), with a small fall in the 
rate of growth in the post-Independence period.” “The marked 
increase in the rate of growth of agricultural output in the 
post-Independence period to 2.4% per annum, over its long- 
term trend rate of just under 1% per annum, has not, however, 
led to any acceleration of the rate of growth of rural real 
wages...” It should be added that, “to the extent that rural 
money wages tend to lag behind prices, and rural real wages 
are of importance in determining the living standards of the 
rural poor, inflation is an enemy of the wage-eaming rural 
poor’”.’® 
76. For details on the last two paragraphs, see Agrawal! (289-98), Bajaj/ 
Shastri (139-41), Bardhan (in Mellor/Desai, 78-80), Datt/Sundharem 
(530-6), Desai A. V. (383), Kurien (in Roach, 188, and, for the case of 
Tamil Nadu, in EPW 1980, 379-81), Misra/Puri (604-16), Pais/Singh 
(31-2), Rai (63-4 & 71), Sil (56-7), and especialiy D. Lal's article, 
which contains an excellent bibliography and several enlightening Tables). 
On agricultural laborers, see also above, 82 & 110. The quotations are 


respectively taken from Bardhan (78), Kurien (188) and Lal (274-5 
& 283). 
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TABLE 387’ 
Evolution of Annual Wage Income per Agricultural-Labour 
Household 
Money Earnings Real Earnings (1964-5= 100) 
State meee Os 2 GS toe 
1964-5 1974-5 1974-5 Fall over 1964-5 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. % 
A.P. 434.97 999.43 387.38 47.59 10.9 
Assam 987.27 1,933.22 740.70 246.57 25.0 
Bihar 475.76 1,094.49 419.34 56.42 11.8 
Gujarat 845.12 1,495.65 623.19 221.93 26.3 
Jammu-Kashmir 616.06 1,414.30 559.01 57.05 9.3 
Karnataka 506.40 1,183.16 501.34 5.06 1.0 
Kerala 664.41 1,440.98 496.58 167.83 25.3 
M.P. 620.19 1,152.14 385.33 234.86 379 
Maharashtra 630.91 1,214.01 503.74 127.17 20.1 
Orissa 498.39 780.98 280.93 217.46 43.6 
Punjab-Haryana 992.38 2,146.00 886.78 105.60 10.6 
Rajasthan GVEA 235S2.13)-S9433 62.84 10.2 
Tamil Nadu 445.89 1,005.58 343.20 102.69 23.0 
U.P. 385.12 1,081.85 470.37 +85.25* +22.1* 
West Bengal 767.23 1,252.32 502.94 26429 34.4 
All-India 536.53 1,164.59 453.15 83.38 15.5 


Datt/Sundharam rightly emphasise that “the basic question 
is not to fix minimum wages but to ensure (their) payment..., 
more especially in the unorganised sector”. Though the denial 
of minimum wages has been equated to forced labour,* “the 
enforcement of minimum wages in the unorganised sector and 
even in the small establishments has not been effective” so far.” 
And this is the case when the “minimum wages fixed for 
agriculture and construction labourers by the state govern- 


77. Adapted from Bardhan, cf. n. 75, 79. 

78. Datt/Sundharam, 617. This has been confirmed in 1988 for agricultural 
laborers: “Minimum wages are not paid by private convactors. Even some 
Govt. departments underpay and the local administration is generally un- 
sympathetic to the problems of these hapless people... The deplorable 
practice of paying women less than men for the same sort of work continues 
unchecked. Bonded labour exists in several states and ‘attached’ labour is 
in reality another form of bonded labour” (cf. n. 69a). * Argument of 
Justices Bhagwati P. N. and Islam B. in their historic Asiad judgement 
(given in “How”, Sept. 1982 no. 8, 15, 19-21& 14). 
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ments and the Centre are lower than the level for crossing the 
poverty line prescribed by the Planning Commission”! How 
can the unorganised workers, then, cross the poverty line in 
large numbers and thus fulfill the expectations of FYP VII?’* 
Looking at the labour question in an overall perspective, one 
has to conclude that the whole wage structure has to be re- 
organised.® 


Inflation and Rural Indebtedness 


Besides being crushed by widespread unemployment and 
poverty-creating wages, the masses of our country have to face 
the disastrous consequences of inflation. As already pointed 
out, the great majority of the workers possess no bargaining 
power to keep their wages afloat on the sea of rising prices. In 
fact, inflation is essentially “a means of concealed but effective 
transfer of resources, of incomes and assets’, which mainly 
benefits those whose income arises from profits.’ The poor thus 
suffer the most from inflation. 


All these factors unavoidably lead to large-scale indebtedness, 
especially in rural areas. Table 39 presents some of the available 
data. Even without entering into details, one can see that an 
extremely high percentage of rural households are indebted and 
that their debts are quite considerable and burdensome! A 
substantial part of rural debt — 56% according to the AIRCS 
study and 83% according to the National Income Committee 
— is also used for unproductive purposes. Such figures well 
illustrate the saying: “The Indian farmer is born in debt, lives in 


79. For these ideas and quotations, see Pais (33) and Sharma K. K. 
(“Minimum Wages...”, in DH 5/11/87/12). Pais stressed this point: 
“Can people cross the poverty line through poverty alleviation programmes 
unrelated to wage levels? ... We can go on endlessly with our present rates 
of minimum wages subject to inflation adjustment without ever catching 
up with the poverty line. Is it a violation of the principle of social justice as 
embodied in the Constitution of India, that the slate determines a wage 
fora 100 mn citizens which keeps them well below the poverty line?” The 
1981 Conference of Labour Ministers had however decided, among 
other things, that minimum wages should not fall below the poverty line 
On this, see Datt/Sundharam, 534. 

80. See appendix 8. 


81. Kurien. 1981, 41-2. On this, see also Patnaik, 30. 
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debt and dies in debt.” This indeed seems the tragic reality for 
the majority of the rural households who thus live in profound 
and never-ending dependency.*? 


TABLE 39°? 
Estimates of Rural Indebtedness 


Indebted Households(%) Average Debts (in Rs) 


Agr.* Non-Agr.* Total Agr.* Non-Agr.* Total 


1953-4 (NSS) = r? 36 om = 370 
1960-1 (NSS) a 54 — _ 469 
1951-2 (AIRCS) 67-69 52 =. §26 249 447 
1961-2 (AIDIS) 67-69 52 — ~-708 430 647 
1971-2 (AIDIS) a = = GOD = = 
1981-2 (AIDIS) 70 + =. 601 = = 


The Poor and their Environment 


It may be worthwhile to conclude this section with a thought- 
provoking quote on the need of the poor for a healthy environ- 
ment: “It is the poor that are affected the most by environmental 
destruction. The field experience of voluntary groups confirms 
that eradication of poverty in a country like India is simply not 
possible without the rational management of our environment 
and that conversely environmental destruction will only 
intensify poverty. Environmental destruction goes hand in hand 
with social injustice. A major reason for this is seldom recog- 
nised. The vast majority of the rural households meet their daily 
household needs through biomass or biomass-related products, 
which are mostly collected free from the immediate environment. 
In short, they live within nothing other than a biomass-based, 
subsistence economy. Food, fuel (firewood, cowdung, crop 
wastes), fodder, fertiliser (organic manure, forest litter, leaf 
mulch), building materials (poles, thatch), herbs and clothing 


82. For details and Table 39, see Agrawal (325-31), Datt/Sundharam (466- 
8, quoted) and Bajaj/Shastri (105-7 & 120-1). 

83. Seen. 82. The abbreviations stand for All-India Rural Credit Survey 
(AIRCS) and “All-India Debt and Investment Survey” (AIDIS). * These 
categories refer to agricultural (farming) and non-agricultural (non- 
farming) households. 
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are all biomass products. Water is another crucial product for 
survival. Water is not biomass itself, but its availability is 
closely related to the level of biomass available in the 
surrounding environment. Once the forest disappears, the 
local pond silts up, the village well dries up, and the perennial 
stream gets reduced to a seasonal one... In such a situation 
where millions of people are heavily dependent on biomass 
sources for their daily existence, the destruction of the environ- 
ment or any policy that reduces access to biomass resources like 
the proposed Forest Bill and Forest Policy will have an 
extremely adverse impact on the daily lives of the people. 7 
fips =i ae kr Be , 


Fe 
* 


; Development & Environment! 
3. MASSIVE AND REVOLTING INEQUALITIES 


Gross economic inequalities beset our country: “There are 
the inequalities in incomes, with a very few cornering a very 
large chunk of total income and a very large number getting a 
very small proportion. Lying behind and also partly responsible 
for these inequalities, is the ownership of assets like land 
heavily tilted in favour of the very small number of the 
wealthy people. These inequalities are more severe in respect 


84. Agarwal, 367-8. 
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of the consumption levels of the few at the top and the many at 
the bottom. The phenomenon of inequalities is to be seen not 
only in respect of persons but also between the urban and the 
rural areas, as also among the different states/regions.’®° To 
assess whether India is progressing towards social justice 
and fulfilling its professed objectives, let us successively 
consider these various forms of inequalities. 


Unequal Standards of Life 


Our personal experiences and observations as well as some 
empirical surveys testify to large inequalities in consumption. 
Let us analyse the situation. The per capita consumer expendi- 
ture can be regarded as an approximate indicator of levels of 
living. Table 40 shows that the per capita private consumption 
has considerably grown, e.g., by Rs. 250 (at 1970-1 prices) 
between 1950-1 and 1985-6, that is, an average of Rs. 7.14 
per year, representing an increase of almost 61% (1.7% per 
year). The index numbers have risen by 14.3, 11.4 and 9.7 in 
the first three decades, and by 10 in the last quinquennium. 
The growth has thus been somewhat slower in the 1970-80 
decade, but has significantly increased between 1980-85.°° 


TABLE 40°’ 
Trends in Per Capita Private Consumption Expenditure 
(Rs: at 1970-1 prices; Index: 1970-1 = 100) 


1950-1 1960-1 1970-1 1977-8 1979-80 1980-1 1984-5 1985-6 


Rs 410 488 552 580 556 605 654 660 
Index 74.3 886 100 105.2 100.1 109.7 118.7 119.7 


But, have the poor profited from this overall progress in per 
capita private consumption? Various calculations enable us to 
answer this vital question. Table 41 presents the percentage 


85. Agrawal, 187. 

86. For details, see Agrawal et al (cf. n. 87), “An Analysis...” (12-4), 
Bajaj/Shastri (53-4), “FYP VI” (7), SIl (62-6) and SOI (31). According 
to FYP VI, the growth has been lower (cf. above, 23-4). 


87. Taken/tabulated from Agrawal et al (1986, 19, & 1987, 24). 
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shares of consumption expenditure by population deciles — 
starting from the poorest — in rural and urban areas on 
some selected years. One can first of all observe that there 
exist very wide disparities — which are greater in urban areas —, 
the top decile spending about 7 to 10 times more than the bottom 
decile. If one looks at long-term trends, there has been, in 
rural areas, a negligible increase in the percentage shares of 
each of the 6 lowest deciles, and a corresponding decrease in 
those of the 4 highest deciles. The bottom decile has for example 
registered a rise of 0.52% in 24 years (i.e., 0.022% per year!), 
and the top decile, a decrease of 1.03% in 24 years (i.e., 
0.043% per year!). The picture is rather similar in urban areas: 
a negligible increase of each of the 8 lowest deciles, and a 
very marginal decrease of the top 2 deciles — 1.65% (.07% 
per year) and 2.04% (.08% per year) respectively. In fact, 
however, the top decile has improved its share by 2.32 and 
2.17% in rural and urban areas between 1970-1 and 1977-8. 


1 GAINED 


Imperceptible Changes in Consumption! 
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TABLE 41° 


Distribution of Total Private Consumption (%) 


a sc es i 
Decile Groups 


of Population 1953-4 1961-2 1965-6 1970-1 :1977-8 


Vt SS Ee Sea Poe Rese ooseertoses beeen ee ——EEE——EE eee eee 


A) Rural 

0-10 Sots 3.22 3:73 3.91 3.65 
10-20 4.68 4.84 5.26 27 5.12 
20-30 5.66 53741 6.13 6.20 6.24 
30-40 6.55 6.81 6.93 7.24 6.56 
40-50 751 7.94 7.93 8.31 8.03 
50-60 8.60 9.16 9.14 8.78 8.66 
60-70 Pb] Ree © +40:35*2.10.73 9.84 
70-80 tau be.oe FING tt.04 11.77 
80-90 PO-04" SIS4AS . Ja?) PEAS 14.55 
90-100 26.61 >) 2R.9%* (24.56. 23:26 25.58 

B) Urban 

0-10 2.82 3.02 3.46 3.39 3.36 
10-20 4.00 4.42 4.70 4.67 4.67 
20-30 4.99 oS 5.49 5.61 5.59 
30-40 6.09 6.33 6.41 6.39 6.50 
40-50 7.01 &15 7.24 7.28 7.39 
50-60 8.20 8.15 8.37 8.67 8.69 
60-70 9.65 9.82 9.87 9.50 9.77 
70-80 Pisa. | +3 0:08 1 Oo eee 1231 
80-90 16S, «AS AGis; LOFT 1. |... 14a 
90-100 29.13 29.04 27.43 25.31 27.48 


The percentage shares of several deciles are often combined 
to make various comparisons. Table 42 offers such a picture. 
Once again, one notices that inequalities are somewhat greater 
in urban than rural areas: e.g., in 1983. the top 30% of the 


88. Taken from “FYP VI” (51; cf. Datt/Sundharam, 298) and U. D. R. 
Chowdhury (given in SII, 67). 
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urban population spent about 3.8 times more than the bottom 
30%, while the corresponding figure was 3.3 times for rural 
areas. Between 1958 and 1983, the percentage changes in favour 
of the bottom 30% and middle 40%, and against the top 30%, 
are rather small in both areas. Since 1965-6, they are practically 
inexistent, especially in rural areas.®? Agrawal et al therefore 
conclude: “Changes in the distribution of the total consumer 
expenditure between the rich and the poor have only been 
feeble and imperceptible."*° Whatever may be the long-term 
trends, inequalities in consumption expenditure undoubtedly 
remain extremely large. The poorest 30% of the rural and urban 
population still had only 15.2 and 13.9% of the share in 1983, 
while the top 30% got more than half the national cake! 


TABLE 42°! 
Distribution of Consumer Expenditure (%) 


Rural Urban 

Year EE TR TE RATE CEE eS NS Se ete te 

Bottom Middle Top Bottom Middle Top 

30 40 30 30 40 30 

1958-9 13.1 34.5 - Se eee S17 Sas 
1961-2 14.7 33.2 S21 Y~9 31.4 55.7 
1965-6 BaGA 24.3" 3506 - 335 31.9 345 
1970-1 15.4 a. eS: Saas 31.8 54.5 
1977-8 15.0 Sack: ee ae 32.4 54.0 
1983 15.2 3339 > WS oAs9 32.8 53.3 


89. By comparing 1977-8 with 1958-9, FYP VI (7-8 & 16) boasts of “some 
improvement in the share of the poorest groups” — 1.9 and 0.4% in 
rural and urban areas respectively in 19 years! Had the Plan chosen 
1961 2, the improvement would have been even smaller:0.3 and 0.7% in 16 
years! And there has been no improvement since 19654, and a marginal 
worsening since 1970-1! 

90. 43. 


91. Taken from “FYP VI” (16) and for 1983, Agrawal et al (48). The latter 
book gives slightly different percentages for 1977-8. The data of this 
Table do not fully tally with those of Table 41. According to “Is India a 
High-Cost Economy?”, a 1988 book edited by M.S. Adiseshiah, inequali- 
ties in consumption are still greater than those portrayed by Tables 41 and 
42 (as reported in “Most Indians. ..”, IE 15/3/88/14). 
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The results of such studies’* should however be qualified: 
“The inequality has probably reduced a little in both urban 
and rural areas when the figures are taken at current prices. 
But if the figures are converted to real terms by using separate 
price index numbers for different decile groups, there is no... 
enhancement of equality” and probably ‘some increase in the 
inequality... Even the imperfect index numbers that have 
been constructed clearly show how the price shifts have 
discriminated against the poor.” Furthermore, household- 
centred enquiries like the NSS “do not adequately capture the 
consumption profiles of the rich”. . .°? In spite of such arguments, 
Tendulkar still asserts that “the foregoing discussion suggests 
that relative inequality in levels of living in real terms may 
have been lower towards the mid-1970s than in the early 
1950s”.%* In any case, the available evidence clearly shows 
that there has been no significant reduction of inequalities between 
1953 and 1983. Beyond this point, researchers differ. According 
to the most optimistic conclusion, the consumption expendi- 
ture of the poorest sections of society has increased at a more 
or less similar — or perhaps even marginally better — rate as 
the other sections. A more plausible conclusion would probably 
be that the standards of life of the poor have, to a small extent,°° 
improved because of the general rise of consumption expenditure, 
but that their proportional share in real terms has slightly 
decreased. 


Unequal Incomes 


Let us now investigate the existing inequalities in income 
distribution.°® It should first of all be admitted that “the 


92. Different coefficients can also be used to study inequalities in consumer 
expenditure. On this, see for example Agrawal et al (46), SII (68-9), and 
Tendulkar (117-9 & 127). 

93. SII, 220, cf. also 68-9, analysing the 1957-8—1973-4 data, and 
Krishnaji N., quoted by Patnaik, 32. For this whole argument, see also 
Patnaik, 28-32. 

94. 117-9. 

95. Itis obvious that the available data on food consumption and real wages 
do nt imply much improvement, if any! On this, see above, 89-91 & 
111-6, and appendix 10. 

96. For details on this debate, see Agrawal (187-94), Ahluwalia |.J. (57- 
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information in this respect is not adequate, and that very little 
is available in a time series’.°’ It may also be helpful to 
highlight, at the outset, two theoretical assumptions. First, 
income distribution will logically be more unequal than consumer 
expenditure distribution. For “the poorest may spend something 
for food and some other basic amenities even by dissaving or 
debt and the rich will not of course spend all their income on 
such items” °° Second, the inflation of the last thirty years has 
probably led to a worsening of income distribution.** 


Let us look at the available data. Table 43 presents various 
estimates for the 1950s. Though not strictly comparable, 
these findings give a certain idea of the then prevailing income 


63), Bhalla/Vashishtha, Datt/Sundharam (295-7), Desai A. V. (382-7), 
lyengar N. S. and Jain L. R. (“A Method of Estimating Income Distri- 
butions”,in EPW 1974, 2103-9), Misra/Puri (264-82) and Patnaik (28- 
32). For other relevant comparisons, not given in our book, see Tendulkar 
(116-7). 

97. Agrawal, 188. Since the NSS has collected no information on incomes 
and since hardly any direct data — except some NCAER material — 
exists, one is left with no othe alternative than using the consumer expendi- 
ture data to study income inequalities (V.V.D., in EPW 1985, 1309-10). 
On this, see also Ahluwalia |. J. (58), Bhalla/Vashishtha (39-40) and 
Misra/Puri (264-5). Patnaik however cautions that “consumption data 
have been made the basis for some quite arbitrary and illogical inferences 
on incomes, by some authors in recent years. First, in a number of 
studies using the NSS data, the changing distribution of nominal con- 
sumption expenditure is made the basis for generalizations about levels 
of living and even of incomes, thus heroically abstracting from the 
differential impact of inflation on different social classes. Second, even 
when real expenditures are sought to be calculated, the marked differen- 
ces in the consumption baskets and prices paid by the different groups 
are not adequately captured owing to the failure to apply sufficiently 
refined differential deflators.” Patnaik further points out that M.S. 
Ahluwalia, who is often quoted to show that there is no worsening in 
income distribution, “correctly states, though only in a footnote, ‘Thus a 
decrease in inequality of consumption is consistent with an increase in 
inequality of income but our focus here is not whether income inequality 
increased, which it probably did, but whether agricultural growth produced 
absolute impoverishment’.” (31 & 43; Patnaik's emphases). 

98. V.V.D., co. n. 97, 1310. On this, see also Patnaik (31 & 44-5) and 
Tendulkar (117). Patnaik observes that it is not at all unlikely that “the 
very poor, already at a rock bottom level, maintain real consumyation despite 
falling real income, by borrowing". 

99. For this argument, see above, 116. 
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pattern. In these estimates, urban inequalities are still more 
glaring than rural ones. And the top 50% of the population 
gets 2 to 4.5 times more than the bottom 50%, and the top 
10%, 3-5 or even 8-10 times — in the NCAER study — more 
than the bottom 20%! 


TABLE 431° 
Estimates of Personal Income Distribution in the 1950s (%) 
RBI Lydall lyengar/ NCAER 
Mukerji 
PRM CIRO cra 8 CE a Sp a et ee ae DS 
1953-4 to 1956-7 1955-6 1952-3to 1960 
1956-7 


Rural Urban Total Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 


. Top 5% 17 26 20 23 14 17.5 - 31.0 


] 

2. Top 10% 25 37 28 34 34 250 336 42.4 
3--fop Stn ~*~ 69 75 72 75 = - 79.3 82.6 
4. Bottom 50% 31 25 28 25 - ~ 207°. TIA 
5. Bottom 20% 9 7 OG BStnys 8.5 4.0 4.0 


Table 44 provides similar information for the 1960s and 
1970s, while Table 45 gives some estimates of household 
income distribution in the same decades. Though not compa- 
rable and suffering from certain defects with regard to data 
and methodologies, these estimates are, on the whole, stri- 
kingly similar and show that the income distribution pattern 
seems to remain fairly constant.'°' Agrawal thus writes: “Estimates 
made from time to time when viewed in a chronological order, 
leave no doubt about the existence of large inequalities, as also 
no/very little reduction in them over time.”'°? If savings and 


100. Compiled from Barreto (38), Datt/Sundharam (295) and Misra/Puri 
(265-6). Source: “Report of the (Mahalanobis) Committee on Distri- 
bution of Income and Levels of Living”, 14. * For the bottom 25%. 

101. These are the comments of Misra/Puri on our Table 44 (270) and of 
Bhalla/Vashishtha on the 1964-5 and 1975-6 NCAER findings (56). 
The last study also concludes that comparable NCAER data ‘indicate 
that there is no trend in inequality measures" for rural India between 1970- 
1 and 197546 (57-9). 


102. 1868. 
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black money were given due weightage, ‘the disposable income 
of the top 20% would certainly show a sleep rise” and disparities 
would significantly grow.'® In fact, an increase in inequality 
would be consistent with our theoretical assumptions and the 
worsening of the wage situation, especially in the unorganised 
and rural sector.'°4 In any case, inequalities remain very glaring. 
There is extreme concentration of income at the top. For instance, 
according to the 1975-6 NCAER findings, the average annual 
income of the topmost decile (household) was 15 times that 
of the lowest decile, and the top 20% had an income almost 6 
times that of the bottom 20%. The income concentration is also 
greater in the urban than rural sector. 


TABLE 44'°° 


Estimates of Personal Income Distribution in the 
1960s & 1970s (%) 


“NCAER 
Fractile Group Ranadive* Ojha/Bhatt — 
from bottom 1961-2 1963-5** 1964-5 1975-6t 


0-20 7.80 7 7.50 6.91 


20-40 11.64 11 11.12 10.80 
40-60 15.22 13 14.57 14.92 
60-80 19.87 21 19.32 20.71 
80-100 45.47 48 47.49 46.65 
Top 10 29.10 35 33.35 31.96 


One can therefore conclude with FYP VI: “In spite of the 
various measures taken so far, there has been no significant 
dent yet in the problem of income disparities. While this is 


103. Datt/Sundharam, 296-7. 

104. On this, see above, 111-6 & 124. For details, see Dandekar (1986, A-93- 
5), Datt/Sundharam (41-2) and Patnaik (31). Ahluwalia |. J. however 
disregards such indirect evidence (57). 

105. Compiled from Bhalla/Vashishtha (56) and Misra/Puri (269). Source: 


Bardhan. * First of the author's two estimates. ** Average for these 
two years. + Gross income. 
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Table 45! 
Estimates of Household Income Distribution in the 
1960s & 1970s (%) 


NCAER World 
5 as TARR RSS eS. fe RRS he Os 2 eR ey 
Fractile Group 1962 1960 1964-5 1967-8 1975-6 1975-6 


from bottom POLES eSeeg So ty 
Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total Total Total 


0-20 5.9 4.1 6.6 5.0 De 4.8 5.8 7.0 
20-40 10.3 8.4 10.7 8.3 9:2 8.3 9.9 9.2 
40-60 4S) Aste 226. 13492850 18.2 ~139 
60-80 2i2) 190 21206 197 . 208° 2207 .-20:5 
80-100 48.1 56.2 49.2 534 525 53.4 49.4 49.4 
Top 10 a2.8 °-404- “Sr oo.! ~36.9-"seo-- 339 366 


attributable partly to the limitations of the measures adopted 
and shortcomings in their implementation, the development 
process itself has also tended to benefit more the favourably 
placed sections of the community.* The recurrence of the 
inflationary phenomenon has further accentuated the distor- 
tions in income distribution. The problem is extremely complex 
on account of the skewed distribution of assets on the one 
hand and the deep-rooted historical socio-economic factors 
on the other.” Though difficult, the task of income redistribution 
is supremely important and urgent, for “the existence of wide 
disparities in incomes and living standards inevitably creates 
an atmosphere” of tensions and conflicts harmful to 
progress.'°’ Still more, such scandalous inequalities militate 
against our ideals of justice and brotherhood and our vision of a 
new society and humanity. 


Unequal Possessions 
Inequalities in the distribution of wealth are still larger and 


106. Compiled from Bhalla/Vashishtha (56), Datt/Sundharam (296) and 
Misra/Puri (268 & 270). 

107. 78-9.* According toB. Sen, “the absolute income differential across and 
within size groups of farms is bound to increase as a consequence of the 
Green Revolution... There is no disputing the fact that... the rich in all 
categories of farms are likely to get richer” (quoted by Bajaj/Shastri, 141- 
2). 
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more glaring. In fact, they constitute the major source of disparities 
in incomes and, consequently, in consumption. FYP VI moreover 
states: “An individual obtains an income from the ownership 
of assets and from employment. The limited impact of the 
Plans on the well-being of the poor sections of the population 
is a consequence of our inability to restructure the distribution 
of assets and to provide a sufficiency of employment for a 


growing work force.’""!°° 


Rural Assets 


Table 46 gives the estimate of the All-India Debt and 
Investment Survey regarding the distribution of assets in 


TABLE 47'"° 
a Distribution of Rural 
TABLE 46 Assets by Decile Groups 
Distribution of Assets Share in Total 
in Rural Areas (%) Hecke Assets 
Group 1961-62 1971-72 
TB tAOTt .. .. nena 
|. Lowest 10% 0.1 0.1 ie re os 
ll. Lower 30% 2.5. 2.0 
20-30 1.18 1.01 
Ill. Top 30% 79.0 81.9 30-40 1.80 1.58 
IV. Top 10% 51.4 51.0 joe, 276 2.34 
—-—  .,,,, 3.88 3.47 
60-70 5.79 5.51 
70-80 9.11 8.28 


80-90 15.83 15.24 
90-100 58.71 61.79 


108. 8. 

109. “FYP VI", 8. This Table is often referred to, e.g. in Adiseshiah (1985, 
39), Agrawal (189), ISO (37), Tendulkar (114-5). For other details 
and Tables on the distribution of rural assets, see also Bardhan (108), 
Desrochers (1984, 60-2), Jodha N. S. (“Common Property Resources 
and Rural Poor in Dry Regions of India”, in EPW 1986, 1169-81: cf. 
below, appendix 9) and especially SII (74-80). 

110. Given by Omvedt,in EPW 1981, A-149. 
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rural areas where about 75% of the population lives. FYP VI 
comments: “These figures bring out the very low level of asset 
holdings of the poorest 30% in rural areas. They also show that 
there has not been any major change in the structure of asset 
ownership in rural areas during the sixties. In fact if ‘poor’ 
householders are defined as those with less than Rs. 1,000 of 
assets in 1961 or, to allow for inflation, Rs. 2,500 in 1971, the 
percentage of such households increased from 30% in 1961 
to 35% in 1971. The bulk of the assets of these poor’ households 
consist only of their huts, some household goods and some live- 
stock.°? According to the economists Pathan, Ganapathy 
and Sarma, the distribution of rural assets was still more 
skewed in 1961 and 1971 (Table 47). 


Table 48 further illustrates the extreme poverty of certain 
categories of rural households. In 1971, for instance, as many 
as 68.9% of the agricultural labourer households and 41.8% of 
the artisan households had total possessions — land, buildings, 
livestock, equipments, durables — of less than Rs. 1,000,and 
90 and 72.5% of these respective categories of less than Rs. 2,500. 
As can be foreseen, “the assets are more unequally distributed 
than the incomes or consumption expenditures”. The Lorenz 
concentration ratios are indeed “of the order of 0.6 against 
0.3 for consumption expenditure and may be slightly higher 
for income. The coefficients also vary widely from state to 
state, these being highest in Tamil Nadu (0.71) and lowest in 
Jammu and Kashmir (0.44).”''' There is no reason to expect 
a significant improvement in the 1970s and 1980s... 


Land Distribution Pattern 


The land distribution pattern is of unique importance, for 
land is the main productive asset in rural areas. Our previous 
publications have made a rather detailed analysis of the great 
inequalities prevailing in this field, and of their historical 


111. SII, 78-9 & 221-2. 
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TABLE 48''? 


Total Assets of Rural Non-Cultivating Households (%) 
(June 1971) 


Asset Groups Agricultural Artisans Other non- Total 
(Rs.) Labourers Cultivators 

Up to 500 44.2 23.3 26.3 35.5 
500-1,000 24.7 18.5 15.5 20.6 
1,000-2,500 ‘211 30.7 23.1 22.7 
2,500-5,000 6.9 16.3 14.9 10.8 
5,000-10,000 2.3 8.1 9.9 5.7 
10,000 & above 0.8 3.1 10.3 4.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


evolution between the early 1950s and 1971-2'' FYP VI 


TABLE 49''* 


Land Distribution 
(1976-7) (%) - 


Operational Area 
Holdings Number operated 


1. Less 
than 2 ha 72.6 
2. 2-10ha 24.4 
3. Over 
10 ha 


£3,2 
50.2 


3.0 26.3 


112. 
113. 


Sil, 78. 


_ 1976-7 and 


lately reasserted the existence 
of tremendous land disparities 
in 1976-7 (Table 49). While 
more than 72% of the people 
(with less than 2 ha) opera- 
ted only 23.5% of the land, 
24.4% and 3% (with 2-10 
ha and over 10 ha respec- 
tively) operated 50.2% 
and 26.3%!''* Table 50 sums 
up much of the available data 
from the Agricultural Censu- 
ses for the years 1970-1, 
1980-1, and 
Table 51, which integrates 


— 


See Barreto (40-1), Maliekal (1977, 37-42) and especially Desrochers 


(1984, 62-70). These books contain a good bibliography. 


114, 


See “FYP VI" (8) and Agrawal (189-90 & 657). 
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some of our earlier findings, offers a synoptical view of the 
variations in holdings and area between 1953-4 and 1980-1.''° 


TABLE 50''° 


Operational Holdings and Area Operated 
(in mn & % in brackets) 


Holdings Area operated (ha) 
Category & Size Ao) Dae \ 9 ee 
of Holdings 1970-1 1976-7 1980-1 1970-1 1976-7 1980-1 
1. Marginal 36.20 SGaa.52-. 50.52 14.56 17.51 19.80 
(below 1 ha) (51.0) (54.5) (56.5) (9:0). —(10.7). (12.2) 
2. Small 13.43" ~; Rae 16.08 19.28 20.90 22.96 
(1-2 ha) (18.9) (18.1) (18.0) (11.9) (12.8) (14.1) 
3. Semi-medium 10.68 11.67 12.51 30.0 3243. 34.56 
(2-4 ha) (15.0) (14.3) (14.0) (18.5) (19.9) (21.2) 
4. Medium 7.93 8.21 8.09 48.24 49.63 48.34 
(4-10 ha) (11.2) (10.1) (9.1) (29.7) (30.4) (29.7) 
5. Large 2.77 2.44 2.15 50.06 42.87 37.13 
(10 & above) (3.9) (3.0) (2.4) (30.9) (26.2) (22.8) 
6. Total 71.01 81.57 89.35 162.14 163.34 162.79 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
7. Average size (ha) 23 2.0 1.8 - _ = 


115. For these data and their analysis, and the state of land reforms in India, 
see Agrawal (258-79), Agrawal et al (1986, 72, & 1987, 95), Bajaj/ 
Shastri (7-8, 129-30 & 136-70), Bandyopadhyay, “Basic Statistics..." 
(27), Datt/Sundharam (221-2 & 423-36), Dogra (1985, 120-3), 
“FYP VI" (53 G& 114-6), “FYP VI MTA” (53-4), “FYP VII" (VOL. II, 62- 
4), Kurien (1978, 112-5), Misra/Puri (463-95) and Sanyal S. K. (in 
Srinivasan/Bardhan, 121-53). Appendix 11 considers the present state 
of land reforms in our country. 

116. Taken from Bandyopadhyay (A-51) and Agrawal et al (95). Source: 
Agricultural Censuses. One ha represents 2.471 acres. 

117. Compiled from Desrochers (65, using NSS data for 1953-4, 1961-2& 
1971-2) and Bandyopadhyay (A-51, using Agricultural Censuses data 
for 1970-1 & 1980-1). * As in Table 50 for 1970-1 & 1980-1, and using 
Desrochers’ rough equivalents for the other years. ° 
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Though the collection of data has certainly been significantly 
falsified by middle and large landowners fearing land reforms, 
Table 50 portrays striking inequalities in land distribution. To 

GRAPH IX further illustrate this point, it 
1980-1 Land Concentration (%)may be useful to group, on 


et Re one hand, the small and semi- 


OWNERS 


medium holdings (1-4 ha) and, 
on the other, the medium 
a and large holdings (4 ha & 
PEASANTS above). On the whole, these 
respective categories repre- 
sent the mainly _ self- 
employed small/middle pea- 
sants and the capitalist farmers 
(using wage labour) or feudal 
landlords, while the marginal 

ae Py size holdings mainly comprise 
the agricultural labourers, whether they are completely landless 
or not.''® The accompanying graph then shows how much of 
land was operated by each of these main agrarian classes in 
1980-1! 


In spite of their inaccuracy and non-comparability, the data 
of Table 51 give a rough idea of the evolution of land concen- 
tration. Marginal holdings below 1 ha have truly proliferated 
both in absolute numbers — a phenomenal growth of 14.32 mn 
in the 1970-80 decade alone — and in relative terms, while 
their share of the land has also significantly increased, but at 
a lower rate — e.g., 5.24 mn ha in the same years. While 
steadily increasing in number, small and semi-medium holdings 
have considerably decreased percentage-wise since 1961-2, 
but their share of land has risen much faster than that of 
marginal holdings (4.9% against 3.2% in the 1970-80 decade, 
and 4.50% against 2.39% in 1961-71). As per the survey 
data, the percentage share of medium and large holdings has 
significantly reduced by 3.2 and 3.67% in the last two decades 
under consideration, and their share of land has greatly 
decreased by 6.89 and 8.1%. Bandyopadhyay however interes- 


118. For this classification, see Desrochers, 58-9 & 62-4. 
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tingly observes that “while the surplus area distributed under 
the revised ceiling laws of early seventies was only 0.91 mn ha, 
12.93 mn ha have been consciously and wilfully dispersed, 
obviously with a view to avoiding the celing law’. This pheno- 
menon cannot be explained by devolution, for “the number 
of operational holdings would (then) have gone up instead of 
sharply coming down... The short point is that while 
marginalisation* of the poor peasantry is going on, on a fairly fast 
rate, there has not been any serious dent on the effective concentra- 
tion of land in a few hands in spite of the revised land ceiling law 
of early seventies and notwithstanding some visible indication to 
the contrary.’"''9 


The Burial of Land Reforms 


Kohli’s overall assessment of the 1953-4— 1970-2 period 
therefore holds good for the 1980s: “Given all the qualifications 
noted above, the safest conclusion from. these data is that 


119. A-50-1. *The author argues that, even making allowance for the 
beneficiaries of land reforms, “an average 1.1 mn marginal holdings are 
coming into existence annually. The annual rate of marginalisation was 
3.98% or 4% which was significantly higher than the 1.9% annual rate 
of growth of rural population between 1971 and 1981. ii, perhaps, 
indicates that marginalisation was more due to immesirisation rather than 
normal devolution of property.” 
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over the years the degree of inequality in rural India, as manifest 
in control over land, has not undergone any significant change*. .. 
This, of course, bears testimony to the shortcomings of land 
reforms and therefore to the limited political capacities of the 
Indian state for imposing a reformist pattern of development.'"!2° 


Urban and Industrial Assets 


According to Datt/Sundharam, “trends in the ownership of 
assets in urban areas are less fully known’. After Indepen- 
dence, there was a “rapid increase in the demand for (urban) 
land. In fact, as a result of.population pressure, migration of 
population to urban areas, the accumulation of black money 
with traders and industrialists, investment made in the purchase 
of land and then in creating house property became a lucrative 
proposition... All this resulted in the growth of two evil 
tendencies from the social point of view: (i) speculation of 
land values and concentration of ownership of land; and 
(ii) misdirection of resources from productive to unproductive 
uses.” The rich urban landlords thus became “effortless 
beneficiaries of rising land value”. As a result, “whereas in 
1954-55, area held by the category of urban landowners with 
7.50 acres and above was 21.81%, in 1961-62 it shot up to 
56.28%. This indicates the high concentration of landownership 
and the comering of land being systematically pursued by the 
land colonisers in the urban areas. As against it, 55% of the 
urban households owned no land at all. But about 6% of the top 
urban households owned 72.5% of urban land.”'*' Kurien adds 
that “the top 10% of home-owning households in the urban 
sector accounted for 57% of the total wealth held in the form 
of owner-occupied houses and the top 20% accounted for 737% 
of the houses, while the bottom 10% owned only 1% of house 
property.’ 

120. 81-2. * This is also Sau's condusion, quoted by Desrochers, 70. Patnaik 
estimates that “the distribution of land ownership over the entire 
population dependent on agriculture is likely to have worsened some- 
what” (11-2), but Sanyal speaks of “a reduction in the concentration 


of land distribution, though not marked” (145). All these assessments 
refer tothe 1953-4—1971-2 period... 


121. Datt/Sundharam, 298-9. 
122. 1978, 63. 
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A characteristic feature of development, in India as in the 
West, has been the concentration of industrial assets. Table 52 
gives some important data on the top ten industrial houses. 
The economic power of these and other such houses is really 
very large. In 1985, “the total assets of the top five big business 
houses viz., the Birlas, the Tatas, the Singhnias, the Thapars 
and Reliance totalled upto Rs. 10,992 Cr or 55% of the assets 
of the top 20 big houses. This shows a very high degree of 
concentration in the hands of the top five big houses in the 
country.” The share of the top 75 houses in the total industrial 
capital has increased from 45% in 1961-2 to 53% in 1970. 
“The 1977-78 RBI study of 1320 companies shows an 
increasing concentration trend in the corporate sector in that 
441 large companies with more than Rs. 1 Cr capital increased 
from 70% of total capital of all 1320 companies in 1965-66 to 75% 
in 1970-71 and 80% in 1980-81." The sales of the top 20 
industrial houses in 1972 were about 61% of the NDP in the 
private organised sector at current prices and their share 
grew to 87% in 1981. There is thus continuance and increase 
in the concentration of private assets in recent years, “as even 
the pretence of Govt. control over monopoly houses has 
been more or less given up since the mid-1970s"’.'* 


TABLE 52°” 


Assets of Top Ten Large Industrial Houses (Rs Cr) 
eee ee re 


1963-4 
po Se ee res 1963-85 Annual 
Name atcurrent at 1985-6 1985 Growth* Growth 
prices prices % % 
a nT eee esl) SS ae TY” sen ree TS 
1. Birla 283 1,678 4,112 245 11.1 
2. Tata 375 2,224 3,699 166 (Be 
3. Thapar 63 374 1,068 286 13.0 
4. J.K. Singhania 35 326 1,057 324 14.7 
5. Reliance soi _ 1,056 - = 
- coe 39 231 965 418 19.0 
. Modi 11 65 819 1,260 P 
8. M.A. a 
Chidambaram in — 773 a a 
9. ACL. 77 457 743 163 7.4 
10. Larsen & Toubro 21 1ZB 2-98 572 26.0 


ee 
EE 


123. For details, see Adiseshiah (cf. above, ch. Il, n. 57, 16, quoted), 


: 
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In fact, the liberalisation policies of the present Congress 
(1) Govt. tend to increase inequalities in every respect. An 
EPW “Editorial” even speaks of “growth through inequity”: 
“The process of bending fiscal policies to the advantage of 
the rich has been going on for many years, but... (the) fiscal 
policies... have been given a very big push (in this direction) 
by the Budget for 1985-86."* Adiseshiah similarly comments: 
“The fiscal history of India since Independence has seen the 
use of the fiscal instrument as a regressive instrument to transfer 
resources from the poor to the non-poor While on the eve of 
Independence the ratio of direct to indirect taxes was 52:48, 
_ today it stands at 17-83." In short, concludes Agrawal, ‘the 
distribution aspect of planned growth... leaves much to be 
desired, and has contributed much to the poverty of the 
masses '.'2° 


4. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


It may be relevant to situate India in the world context of 
poverty and inequalities. We have already made some global 
comparisons in the first chapter.'*° Table 53 completes this 
presentation by giving inter-country comparisons in several 
important dreas. In the light of such data, Agrawal et al 
comment: “The growth rate of GDP in India during the decade 
1973-83 happened to be less than that of most other develo- 
ping countries. Even in respect of the growth of per capita 
income during 1965-85, countries like Srilanka, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Egypt, China and Brazil have surpassed India. 
Daily per capita calorie supply in India, as a percentage of the 
total requirement, compares favourably with only Bangladesh 
and Nepal. The only other country, along with India, where 
the supply is reported to be less than required, is Pakistan. In 


Agrawal (445-58), Bardhan (40-4 & 105, quoted, 42) Datt/Sundharam 
(346-60, quoted, 347), and MYB 1987 (548). 
124. Taken and calculated from Datt/Sundharam, 348. * Percentage of 
growth at 1985-6 prices, e.g. for Birla, 4,112 + 1,678 X 100 = 245%. 
125. Respectively, EPW 1985 (477), Adiseshiah (1985, 39) and Agrawal 
(657). * On the tilt in favour of the elite classes, see above, 42-8. 


126. See above, 31-3. 
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terms of other social overheads like availability of physicians, 
school enrolments, consumption of newsprint, energy etc., it 
is these countries of the sub-continent which stand far below 
most other developing countries like China, Brazil, Argentina 
and Egypt.” It is however “of interest to note that the rate of 
inflation in India during 1980-85 has been less than that in 
most other developing countries, excluding China."'*’ 


In the same vein, Patel sums up his 1950-80 comparison of 
38 economic and social indicators for India and China with 
the following words: “/n these 30 years there has been a dramatic 
change in their comparative economic strength. India’s early 
lead has disappeared in most items — except for milk, a low 
priority in the Chinese diet, and enrolment in third level 
education, a special hallmark of India’s achievement... China 
has moved significantly ahead” in many social indicators like 
life expectancy, literacy, primary and secondary enrolment. 
“In 1950, India could look over its shoulder to see where 
China was on the road to industrialisation. It is not comforting 
to learn that by 1980 Ghina had pushed so far ahead of India 
in some important items that we cannot even see the 
runner.” !28 Since its population growth rate is nearly twice as 
high as China's, “/ndia’s population may (moreover) suspass 
China's in less than 60 years”.'*° 


The World Bank and the Sussex University (England) jointly 
“made a comprehensive survey of poverty for the year 1969 
covering about 60 countries excluding communist China... 
The study came to the following conclusions: (i) About a third 
of the population of three continents, viz., Latin America, Asia and 


127. 263. 

128. 1655-8. 

129. US Census Bureau, cf. above, ch. |, n. 29a. 

130. Compiled from Agrawal et al (265-71 & 281-3). Source: World Develop- 
ment Report, 1987. Agrawal et al provide similar information on the 
labour force, the service sector, inflation and the consumption of 
various other articles. For several items, this book also gives the 
1965-80 data. For further references, see above, ch. |, n. 43. * For 
1965-85. + Per 1,000 population and, for the IMR, per 1,000 live 
births.*TAt birth (years). a. per day. b. Kg. per year; 1984 data. c, Kg. 
of oil equivalent per year. d. Rep. of Korea. 
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Africa, falls below the poverty line defined as U.S. $ 50 per capita 
and about half falls below the poverty line defined as U.S. $ 75 
per capita. (ii) The Indian sub-continent consisting of India, 
Pakistan, Bangla Desh and Sri Lanka with 55% of the world 
population excluding China together account for about 75% of 
the population living below the poverty line in the world 
(U.S. $50). (iii) Much of the poverty problem is a direct 
reflection of low levels of per capita income, but distribution 
of income is also a significant factor in maintaining absolute 
poverty.”'?' With the late 1970s in mind Indradeep Sinha 
tellingly writes: “/ndia is one of the poorest countries of the 
world, with one of the lowest per capita income (approximately 
Rs 700 at 1970-71 prices), the largest number of unemployed 
(21 mn), the largest number of illiterates (425 mn), the 
largest number of persons living below the poverty line’ 
(350 mn) and with a disquieting record of communal riots, 
caste and social strife, and a mounting wave of atrocities 
against the SCs, STs and other weaker sections of the 
community."?? 


The World Bank-Sussex study classified the extent of in- 
equality under three broad categories: (1) high inequality (when 
the share of the lowest 40% of population in the total income 
was less than 12%), (2) moderate inequality (12 to 17% share), 
and (3) low inequality (17% and above). The income data of 
66 countries revealed the following patterns: “The socialist 
countries (with income share by the lowest 40% amounting to 
more than 25% of the total income) have the highest degree of 
overall equality in the distribution of income... The observed 
inequality in these countries is due mainly to inequality in 
wages between sectors and skilled classes... The developed 
countries are evenly distributed between the categories of low 
and moderate inequality. The average income share of the 
bottom 40% amounts to about 16% which is lower than the 
average for socialist countries but better than most of the under. 
developed countries... Most of the underdeveloped countries 


131. Datt/Sundharam, 301-2. 


132. “Crisis of Capitalist Path in India: The Policy Alternatives”, Communist 
Party Publication, Delhi, 1982, 21. On this, see above, 31-2. 
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show ... (a high) inequality range with another third displaying 
moderate inequality... The (few) underdeveloped countries 
classified in the low inequality category have income share 
for the lowest 40% average 18% as is the case with the most 
egalitarian of the developed countries. Against this, however, 
half the underdeveloped countries show income shares of the 
lowest 40% averaging only 9%."'*? As shown in table 54, 
India was a “high inequality” country in 1975-6. Yet, “household 
income inequality in India is less than in many other semi- 
industrial developing countries like Brazil, Mexico, Turkey, 
Kenya, Thailand, and the Philippines. ..; but it is greater than 
in other semi-industrial countries like Taiwan and Yugoslavia.” 
“By most accounts, the income distribution in China is more 
egalitarian than in India, particularly in the urban sector.’'** 


TABLE 54'*? 
Household Income Distribution in Some Developing 
Countries (%) 


Quintile Groups. of Households 


Country lA SR maT EAST il 
Bottom 20-40 40-60 60-80 Top 
20% 20% 
India 1975-6 7.0 9.2 13.9 20.5 49.4 
Kenya 1974 2.6 63..115 . 1922804 
Thailand 1975-6 5.6 9.6 13.9 21.1 49.8 
Philippines 1970-1 5.2 9.0 12.8 19.0 54.0 
Taiwan 1971 8.0 ae, 16.6. 22. aiee 
Turkey 1973 3 G7: 13.3. 1992548 
South Korea 1976 5.7, Baa 15.4 22a 
Brazil 1972 2.0 5.0 9.4 17.0 66.6 
Mexico 1977 2.9 F0F12'0 * 20MEtF 
Yugoslavia 1978 Cie. Ze 18:7 23.9 go4 
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133. Ahluwalia C. et al, quoted by Datt/Sundharam, 301. 


134. Bardhan, 7-8. It has been estimated that the percentage shares of the 
poorest 20% of population in posttax household income were as follows 


Conclusion : The Overail Picture 


Time has come to review the general picture of poverty and 
inequality which emerges from the first three chapters. In 
spite of a rapid population growth, India's per capita income 
and per capita consumption progressively rose by about 1.5% per 
year between 1950-1 and 1985-6.'° The available data show no 
significant reduction of inequalities conceming wealth, incomes 
and consumption, but some researchers hold that there is a 
slight reduction. Yet, there are fairly good grounds to conclude 
that inequalities are probably slightly increasing, at least with 
regard to incomes and possessions.'*’ This is consonant with the 
overall orientation and the major trends of the Indian economy, 
especially of late, and with the fact that no radical or even 
serious redistribution has ever taken place.'*® If ever inequa- 
lities have reduced, it is certainly not due to our planning 
policies! In any case, a more or less propoytional increase of 
consumption and, to some extent, income implies a modest, but 
real, improvement* in the living conditions of our people — 
though this does not seem to apply to foodgrain consump- 
tion.'*? This improvement is translated, among other things, 
into a slow decline of the percentage of people below the 
poverty line as well as illiteracy. All the same, the numbers of 
people below the poverty line and affected by various forms 
of poverty keep increasing, though at a slower rate. And these 
numbers are so great and the conditions of the masses remain so 
miserable that one has to seriously question the country's strategy 
with regard to welfare, development and distribution. Before 


in some industrialised countries: France (4.3), Japan (7.9), Netherlands 
(63), Sweden (6.5), UK (6.2) and US (4.5). 

135. Taken from Bardhan, 89. 

136. For details, see above, 23-4, 28, 306 119. 

137. For this whole discussion, see ch. Ill, part 3. 

138. This judgment may sound severe, but it is fully substantiated by the 
overall results of our land reforms (Cf. below, appendix 11). 

139. See above, 99-100 & appendix 10. * On account of the modest rise in 
per capita income and per capita consumption, this improvement can 
take place even if, as we think, inequalities are somewhat increasing. 
Theoretically, there can also be a slight reduction of inequalities 


without a corresponding improvement in the conditions of the masses, 
as seems the case for foodgrain consumption... 
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doing it in our final conclusion, we will briefly consider the 
present political scene in chapter four. 


One has indeed to be theoretically coherent in analysing 
and understanding India. Some researchers unduly argue on 
the basis of certain specific data and stress so much a particular 
point that they distort the overall picture of the country. For 
instance, if the real wages of the agricultural and industrial 
workers do not grow and the per capita income does, then 
inequalities are bound to be on the increase. On the other 
hand, if inequalities remain more or less stable, an annual 
growth of about 1.5% in capita income makes a modest, but 
real, difference in the living standards of the masses. /t would 
also be excellent if readers test our findings with their own 
experiences and observations. In order to fully understand what 
is happening in our country, one would indeed require not 
only indepth studies of many related issues but also a wide 
variety of experiences in many comers of India. This alone 
would enable one to get the pulse of the nation. The discovery 
of India is an ongoing process, a never ending search. In this 
context, micro studies'*° have an essential role to play, though 
we could not give them so much importance in these pages. 


It is not only the concept of poverty which is, as already 
pointed out, normative and value-loaded, but also that of 
inequality. /t is ultimately a matter of value judgment as to what 
degree of inequality is tolerable and/or normal. Our value- 
judgements and, consequently our ideologies unavoidably 
influence our most spontaneous reactions to, and even our 
most elaborate theories on, the present Indian situation. In 
any case, the existing inequalities are so broad, especially when 
they nub shoulders with such distressing poverty and misery, that 
they are clearly unacceptable. They also seem deeply opposed to 
our cherished values and aspirations. The words of Patel on 
income distribution can indeed be applied to the overall Indian 
situation: “Despite eloquent proclamations in favour of socia- 
lism, equity, equality, and all such noble concerns, India’s 
pattern of distrtbution of domestic income is not particularly 


Seg = eae a eee 
140. See for example the books of Banerji (cf. above, ch. Il, n. 16), Dogre, 
Gupta and Singh. ' 
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different from that in many openly anti-democratic and anti- 
egalitarian countries in the Third World.”'*! The prevailing 
inequalities are nothing short of scandalous and constitute an 
insuperable obstacle to the establishment of justice and peace. 


They call for an urgent, radical and structural transformation of 


society. '*” 


141. 1658. 


142. For further reflections on this theme, see Desrochers’ presentation of 
the Puebla Document of the Latin American BiShops, “The Social 
Teaching of the Church”, Bangalore, 1981, 325-30. 
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IV. THE POLITICAL CRISIS 
George Joseph 


Our earlier booklet on ‘/ndian Political Parties and Ideologies” 
was written in the context of the traumatic 19 months of 
emergency and the stunning victory of the Janata Party in the 
1977 general elections. It surveyed the history of All-India 
political parties and assessed their ideologies, programmes, 
strategies and tactics as well as their performances. This 
chapter analyses the 1977-88 developments in the political 
field.? 


The Short-Lived Janata Rule (1977-79) ’ 


The general elections of March & June, 1977, signalled the 
end of Congress dominance in Indian politics and brought 
the Janata Party into the helm of affairs. For the first time after 
independence, a non-Congress government assumed power at 
the centre and in seven states.* In the initial stages, the party 
got off to a good start. With more pragmatic policies to curb 
inflation and promote industrial growth in neglected areas, 
the new representatives appeared ready to rule the country 
for a long time to come.? But the party made a poor political 


1. Maliekal, 1978: 

2. Unlike our earlier publication (cf. n. 1), this chapter does not describe 
the ideologies of various political parties. 

3. The Janata Party remained in power for a little more than two years. 
For details, we suggest the books of Gandhi, Gupta, Naik, Nargolkar, 
Shourie (1980) and Thakur. 

4. These seven states were U.P., Bihar, Haryana, Orissa, Rajasthan, M.P., 
and H.P. Two more states, viz. Assam & Arunachal Pradesh, came 
under the Janata rule in February, 1978. 

5. For details on this section, see Gandhi, 3-4. 
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start with its dissensions, and with pulls and pressures exerted 
from all quarters. The desire for unity was so strong in the 
beginning that many compromises were made. This led to a 
balancing of interests, ideologies and even personal ambitions at 
the expense of policy coherence. The party also lacked a single 
leader who commanded respect and authority from all 
quarters. Besides, very little energy was spent for the consoli- 
dation of the various constituents into a cohesive unit.® 


The victory no doubt raised high expectations among the 
masses, but trouble already began as the results came in... 
There was tension and infighting in the selection of ministers 
at the centre and Chief Ministers in the states. Good resolutions 
were soon forgotten. Infighting led to the resignations of Raj 
Narain as Health Minister and Charan Singh as Home Minister. 
Despite its electoral reverses, the Congress(I) acted as a strong 
opposition. The election of Mrs: Gandhi from Chikmagalur in 
the bye-election added teeth to its attack on the government. 
Her victory shook some of her opponents who felt secure in 
the belief that Mrs. Gandhi's political future was destroyed 
forever. Whatever the compulsions, Mrs. Gandhi was expelled 
from parliament and committed to Tihar jail. The whole 
incident received wide publicity and created more sympathy 
towards her. She made full political capital out of it, thus 
turning the tide in her favour and forcing the government into 
a Still more defensive posture. 


Instead of uniting to face the threat posed by Mrs. Gandhi, 
the Janata Party continued to be riven with dissensions. One of 
the primary reasons for this state of affairs was everyone's desire 
to become the Prime Minister. Each was eager to build his power 
base, make his presence felt and stake his claim when the time 
Was opportune. Though Charan Singh returned to the cabinet 
before long, the patch-work did not last long, for he and his 
followers refused to support Morarji Desai as Prime Minister. 
Morarji finally resigned on the 15th July, 1979, but staked his 
claim to explore the possibility of forming an alternate 
government. Meanwhile, on the outside chance that the leader 


6. For a detailed understanUing of the party's formation and the ideologies 
of the constituent parties, see Maliekal, 22-37. 
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of the opposition might be able to win the support of the 
requisite number of members in parliament, Y. B. Chavan 
was given eight days to set up an alternate government, but 
nothing came out of it.’ /n a strange gesture for a person 
dismayed by the falling standards in political morality, President 
Reddy then invited both Charan Singh and Morani Desai to 
explore the possibilities. This encouraged unseemly horse-trading. 
Notwithstanding the claims of Morarji, Reddy later on asked 
Charan Singh to form the government. The latter did it with 
the support of the Congress(l)! Mrs. Gandhi withdrew her 
support soon after and his ministry fell. The President, acting 
upon the advice of the P. M., finally dissolved the Lok Sabha 
for holding fresh elections without giving the Janata(C)® any 
chance of forming a new government. 


Excepting for the blatant abuses of the emergency, the 
political scene under the Janata was not very different from the 
one that prevailed during the Congress rule. The party's economic 
policies did not indeed hold great prospects for the people 
below poverty line. Other factors such as internal conflicts, 
rightist leanings, gulf between commitments and performances, 
also exposed the party's incapacity to play the role of a 
change agent. According to Dr. Sharad Karkhanis, the three 
year Janata period “was a chronicle of confused and complex 
party squabbles, intra-party rivalries, shifting alliances, 
defections, charges and counter-charges of incompetence 
and the corruption and humiliation of persons who had come 
to power after the defeat of Mrs. Gandhi”.’ In consequence, 
the Janata rule is even today renembered for the disgraceful and 
undignified bickering which totally tore the image of the party. 
There was no group capable of rising above narrow parochial 
considerations and as a result, the promise of major changes 
in the political and economic fields disappeared into thin air. 


Mrs. Gandhi’s Return to Power (1980-84) 
The 1980 mid-term Lok Sabha poll brought back Mrs. Gandhi 


7. On this, see for example Gandhi, 240-7. 
8. Janata Party, led by Chandrasekar. 
9. Quoted by Gandhi, 97-8. 
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into power with a massive 2/3rd majority. While the Congress(!) 
with 84 million votes (43%) secured 351 seats, the Janata, 
Lok Dal and the Congress(U) with their 65 million votes 
(about 34%) won a mere 85 seats.'° The overwhelming 
mandate in favour of Mrs. Gandhi was spread over the whole 
country barring West Bengal and a few other states. An 
interesting feature of the 1980 election was that the combined 
vote of the Janata and Lok Dal came down by about 21 
million — a figure roughly equivalent to the increase in votes 
polled bythe Congress(1|).'' 


A major reason for the impressive Congress (1) victory was 
the split in the anti-Congress(l) votes. In several states, 
especially in the north, the Janata, Lok Dal and the 
Congress (U) lost a large number of seats primarily because 
of a division in their votes. Reaction against the non- 
performance of the Janata was at its peak when the elections 
were held and there is little doubt that the Congress(/) won on 
the basis of a negative vote against the Janata experiment Issues 
like deterioration in law and order situation and rising prices 
influenced the election outcome much more than issues like 
socialism, secularism and democracy. The high sounding 
slogans of the opposition against authoritarianism, and for 
democracy and freedom, and even the fear of another emer- 
gency had very little impact on the mind of the voters.’ 


Though Mrs. Gandhi had fought the elections with the 
promise of providing “a govemment that works’, it soon became 
clear that she was heading a government that never worked. 
There was a collapse in administration during this period and 
an increase in disarray. Problems in Punjab and Assam, 
administrative failure in Bihar and U. P., ethnic battles in the 
North East, etc., took a serious turn. As the non-performance 
of the government became more and more apparent, it 
assumed more and more power to counteract the growing 
hopelessness. As a consequence, there was much speculation 
and uncertainty whether the general elections due for January, 


10. For details, see Gupta, 21-4, and Shourie, 1983. 
11 Gupta, 21. 
12. ibid., 22. 
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1985, would be held at the stipulated time. The opposition 
with its striking incapacity to learn from past mistakes could 
not rise to the occasion. Mrs. Gandhi lost a great deal of 
Support and credibility because of her failure to resolve the 
Punjab question and her tendency to place the ruling party's 
interest above that of the nation. while the opposition continued 
to deteriorate. 


The year 1984 was marked by a series of tragedies which 
plunged the whole nation into turmoil. In Punjab, secessionists 
and terrorists turned ordinary life into horror. Mrs. Gandhi finally 
ordered the “Operation Blue Star” and sent the army into the 
Golden Temple complex. The governments of Sikkim and 
Jammu-Kashmir were toppled in an unsavoury manner and 
that of Andhra Pradesh was first dismissed and later 
reinstated.'? The dissolution of the Sikkim assembly and the 
promulgation of President's rule were clearly unwarranted 
and represented an abuse of authority by the centre in 
connivance with a pliable Governor. Dissolution was ordered 
not because there was any reasonable evidence that the govern- 
ment of the state could not be carried on but because 
N. B. Bhandari, the dismissed Chief Minister, defied his illegiti- 
mate dismissal by the Governor and walked out of the Congress (1). 
It was a simple case of getting rid of a Chief Minister, who 
refused to give in to the party higher ups in New Delhi.'* 


Every rule of constitutional law and convention was violated 
by Governor Jagmohan while dismissing Faroog Abdullah and 
installing G. M. Shah as the Chief Minister of Jammu-Kashmir. 
Mr. Abdullah's advice on the summoning of the assembly for 
a trial of strength or its dissolution in the alternative was 
clearly binding on the Governor. But he chose to ignore the 
advice. The Governor's action established a most dangerous 
and damaging precedent of making him the chief executive 
of the state with extraordinary powers. '” 


N. T. Rama Rao’s ouster and the swearing in of Bhaskar Rao 


13. ibid., 24. 
14. “Not Even a Fig Leaf”, Editorial, IE/28/5/84. 
15. NooraniA. G., “The Coup in Kashmir”, IE/10/7/84. 
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as the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh was a bulldozing act 
dressed up in a highly perverted constitutional garb. \|In the 
Governor's letter seeking NTR’s resignation and its defence in 
the Lok Sabha, the centre harped article 164 (1) which says that 
ministers hold office “during the pleasure of the governor’.’® 
But at no point of time could Bhaskar Rao muster a majority 
in the state assembly. Instead, when NTR and his followers 
were arrested, while Bhaskar Rao was being sworn in, the 
records of the police control room totalled 159 entries of 
MLAs, 11 in excess of the required majority. To dismiss 
Rama Rao on the ground that he did not enjoy the confidence 
of the house, without acceding to his request of proving his 
majority on the floor of the house within two days, showed an 
utter contempt for the constitution. To appoint Bhaskar Rao ~ 
as Chief Minister and to give him two months to secure 
support further mocked the democratic process.'’ 


Mrs. Gandhi's long and controversial reign finally came to an 
abrupt end on 31st October, 1984, when she was gunned down 
by some of her own security guards. The murder was a foul and 
dastardly act that pained the conscience of the nation and the 
world. The entire nation was numbed by the brutal loss of its 
leader and grieved with the bereaved family. Her murder led to 
riots and bloodshed, especially in the north, on a scale unheard 
of since independence. “The holocaust is believed to have 
destroyed properties worth Rs. 300 crores, reduced to cinders 
something like 2000 trucks and taxis and, if we include the 
tentative figure of families whose earning members were 
butchered, burnt alive and buried without notice, it should be 
anything between six to eight thousand.”'® 


“1984, did indeed live up to its name. Decades before it 
arrived, 1984 had come to assume the doomladen significance 
of Orwellian prophecy. Orwell’s choice of 1984 as a kind of 
armageddon was not too wide off the mark. The more so 
after the horror of Bhopal, a nightmare from which thousands 
never awoke and thousands barely survived. But India too lived 


16. Sharan, 21. 


17. Palkhivala N., “Crime Against Constitution”, “The Times of India”, 
30/8/84. 
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up to its reputation. When it looked as if some of these crises 
might overwhelm the country and India may finally break 
into pieces and truly shattered, the giant absorbed each hit 
with fortification; staggered a bit, sat down dazed — and then 
with a roar sprang back to life.”'” 


Rajiv Gandhi’s Access to Power’ 


Rajiv Gandhi was sworn in as the country’s Prime Minister 
immediately after the assassination of Mrs. Gahdhi. His appoint. - 
ment was later ratified by the Congress parliamentary party. Very 
soon, he emerged as India’s man of destiny, enjoying goodwill 
and popular backing and raising hopes of bringing about 
change and providing a good and stable administration devoid 
of inefficiency and corruption. 


Flections to the Lok Sabha were announced by the President 
and were held in December, 1984, to all the seats except the 
ones from Punjab and Assam. Rajiv returned to power with a 
massive mandate which surprised even the Congress(1) 
leaders.*' The party captured 401 seats — a 3/4th majority — 
and wrote electoral history.’ Its victory was unprecedented 
and conceded almost nothing to the opposition.*? Oniy in Andhra 
Pradesh was its triumphant march halted while in West Bengal 
it caused erosion in the Left Front citadel. The party was also 
contained in Sikkim and Jammu-Kashmir. Like the victory 
itself, the margin of victory was staggering.“ 


19. Gupta, 24. 

20. Gupta, 66-89, and Sharan, 43-54. 

21. The victory was unprecedented for the party made a clear sweep in 
Delhi, Haryana, Rajasthan & M.P., and conceded almost nothing in 
Bihar, U.P., H.P., Maharashtra & Gujarat. It almost routed the CPM-led 
Left Democratic Front (LDF) in Kerala, bagged most of the seats in 
Karnataka and established itself as a farce in T.N. Only in A.P., Bengal, 
Sikkim & Jammu-Kashmir was the party's winning spree halted. None 
of the Congress (1) leaders including Rajiv Gandhi expected such a 
massive victory. 

22. The party created history by surpassing the record 371 seats bagged by 
the Congress under Nehru in 1957. 

23. The opposition parties were almost completely wiped out and even lost 
most of their leaders. 

24. A number of Congress(|) candidates including Rajiv won the election _ 
with a winning margin of over 3 lakh votes. 
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The election to the eighth Lok Sabha was like a referendum. 
The people voted for Rajiv Gandhi and the Congress party 
hoping that he could make a break with the past. The 
Congress(!) was thus able to poll a record 49.17% of the 
popular votes to win its greatest ever victory. The national 
opposition parties lost more than a fifth of their popular 
support in the Hindi heartland. They were thus cut to.size. 
The electorate in this way showed their dislike for leaders 
who aspired to form a government without even being able to 
have seat adjustments among themselves. 


A number of reasons are advanced by political analysts, 
opposition parties and journalists to explain the massive 
mandate received by the ruling party. “It was a number of 
factors”, says Sahay, “which led to the landslide in favour of 
the Congress(l), in particular the perceived threat to the 
country’s integrity and unity following Mrs. Gandhi's murder, 
the general sympathy for a man who had lost both his mother 
and brother, the Hindu backlash following the excesses 
committed by Sant Bhindranwala and his cohorts, and 
Mr. Rajiv Gandhi's own bearing and conduct after his mother’s 
assassination.’”? There is no denying the fact that, after the 
traumatic events of 1984, the electorate was concerned about the 
unity and integrity of the country. This was also the focus of the 
Congress (1) election campaign. According to A. K. Roy, “the 
issues that the ruling party posed were intensely political. 
They concerned a conspiracy to destabilise India threatening 
its security and integrity. Mrs. Gandhi's assassination gave 
credibility to these apprehensions. No risk could, therefore, 
be taken, and the people did not take any risk. They could not 
be blamed for forgetting the price rise and other domestic 
difficulties when asked ‘who lives if India dies, and who dies if 
India lives’?”6 


It is certainly true that the sympathy factor helped the 
Congress (1) to gain its massive mandate. But other contribu- 
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tory factors include Rajiv's image and lineage and his bearing 
and conduct after Mrs. Gandhi's murder. The electorate had 
no reason to reject a man who had assumed the leadership of 
the country at a critical juncture. There was no way either to 
assess him for he was very new to the political arena. People 
therefore preferred to give him a chance than to elect an opposition 
which could not even come to an understanding of seat sharing. 


With the exception of Charan Singh, who held rigging 
responsible for his party's defeat, all other opposition leaders 
admit that their failure to unite had lost them their credibility 
with the electorate. As Madhu Dandavate puts it, “an equation 
grew in the minds of voters that the Congress (1) would stand 
for stability whereas a coalition of the opposition, with a 
background of bickering during the talks, would spell instabi- 
lity’.*? One of the reasons for the debacle was therefore the 
failure of the opposition to project a combined front. An 
Indian Express editorial attributed the Congress victory to the 
“reaffirmation of national unity, together with the stability this 
implies, and a sense of release, renewal and hope of change. The 
unease over Punjab, with its dreadful culmination in the brutal 
assassination of Indira Gandhi and its tragic aftermath, 
traumatised people who saw a threat to the nation’s integrity 
and moved electorally as they saw it to ward off the danger... 
Mrs. Gandhi's cruel removal by an assassin's bullet evoked 
an enwelling of transfered loyalty and created a sudden new 


- opening epitomised by the feeling that Mr. Rajiv Gandhi be 


given a chance. India is today a youthful country, and a post- 
independence generation voted for someone representing 
their own, putting behind the past and aspiring to something 
better. Nothing else explains the phenomenal tide that swept 
all before it, as never before. Had Mrs. Gandhi been alive the 
result would probably have been different. That Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi is a stranger to office, even to politics, was perhaps 
his greatest asset. Few slings and arrows could directly be 
aimed at him, while there was reasons for hope.”** 


27. Gupta, 80. 
28. “The People have Spoken”, Editorial, 1E/31/12/84/8. 
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Assembly Polls: March, 1985?" 


Eleven States*®’ and the Union Territory of Pondichery went 
to the polls in the first week of March, 1985, in what had been 
termed a ‘“mini-general election. On this occasion, the 
Congress (1) tried to improve its position in the states of 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. The opposition was still 
divided when the elections took place, but they achieved 
some success. The outcome once again surprised everybody. 
The Congress(l) fared badly in the States of Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, Sikkim and Maharashtra and lost around 
100 seats it had won in the 1980 elections. Compared to the 
Lok Sabha polls, it also lost ground in all other states excepting 
Gujarat. All the same, the party retained power everywhere 
except Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Sikkim. 


The major opposition parties made varying gains which were 
remarkable after their near total eclipse in the 1984 Lok 
Sabha elections. The DMKP did reasonably well in U. P., the 
BJP in M.P., and the Janata party — apart from its spectacular 
triumph in Karnataka — in several states. So did the 
Congress(S) in Maharashtra where the Progressive Democratic 
Front bagged a respectable 104 seats. 


On the whole, the election result was a set-back for the 
Congress(1): But this set-back was not surprising, for the 
people of India have tended to vote somewhat differently in 
polls to the Lok Sabha and State Legislatures. This is so as 
considerations which influence people are inevitably different 
in the two cases. By giving the Congress (I) a massive victory in 
the Lok Sabha elections, the voters have let it be known that the 
whole country is behind it in maintaining the unity and integrity 
of the nation. However, the results of the assembly elections show 
that the citizens of the country prefer a true federation, where the 
centre and the states are not necessarily ruled by the same party. 
The people rejected Rajiv's appeal for the above and gave a 
massive mandate to N. T. Rama Rao in A. P., R. K. Hegde in 


29. On this section, see also Gupta, 90-6, and Sharan, 51-3. 
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Karnataka and N. B. Bhandari in Sikkim.*' They also reduced 
the support of the Congress(l) in U. P., Rajasthan G@ 
Maharashtra. All this speaks against the type of centralisation 
practised by Mrs. Gandhi. 


Promising Beginnings”’ 


As stated earlier, Rajiv's victory in the 1984 Lok Sabha 
elections was not based on his performance, but on the 
expectation that he would perform better than the splintered 
opposition. A trusting nation had chosen to experiment with 
the new and the untried rather than handing over power toa 
known and divided opposition. In this way, the electoral verdict 
was both a positive vote for the Congress(I) and a contemptuous 
rejection of the opposition parties.** 


“We will give a clean, efficient and honest government, the 
like of which has never been seen before”, Rajiv promised in 
February, 1985.** This pledge was received with a large 
measure of public commendation and relief as the last years 
of Mrs. Gandhi's rule had witnessed a steep decline in the 
norms of public life and the accountability of the government. 


31. It is interesting to note that the Congress(l) under Rajiv Gandhi has 
lost most of its assembly elections. The Akali Dal in Punjab, the Assom 
Gana Parishad in Assam, the CPM-led Left Democratic Front in West 
Bengal & Kerala and the Lok Dal-BJP alliance in Haryana have all won 
with comfortable margins. Congress(l) successes have come as results 
of alliances in Jammu-Kashmir, Meghalaya & Tripura. 
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The country yearned for change and was more than willing to 
accept Rajiv's promises. His first statement as Prime Minister 
was a Clarion call to the nation to get over the trauma of 
Mrs. Gandhi's assassination and to work unitedly to build 
“the India of her dreams”. He also stated that his government 
would “adhere to socialism, planning and mixed economy; fight 
communal, subversive and secessionist forces; root out poverty 
and corruption; seek friendship with both East and West and 
continue the crusade against global arms race. He would seek 
closer relations with the neighbours in the spirit of peace, 
friendship and cooperation and promote a dialogue between 
the North and the South to build a just world economic 
order.” In his first broadcast to the nation after the sweeping 
victory, he committed himself to pursue the politics of reconcilia- 
tion.*° 


In the beginning, it looked as if he meant what he said. At 
least, he showed evidence of his sincerity by discouraging the 
Congress (I) in Karnataka from forming an alternate govern- 
ment after the resignation of R. K. Hegde. In fact, he allowed 
Hegde to continue to function as caretaker Chief Minister till 
the elections to the legislature. This was considered a signal 
that he would respect established democratic practices even 
if it meantdisadvantage for his own party. Rajiv moreover 
lost no time to set up a cabinet committee to solve the Punjab 
crisis. He aiso invited the leaders of the Assam agitation to 
come to Delhi for talks. 


By July 1985, an agreement had been reached between the 
P. M. and Sant Harchand Singh Longowal on the Punjab probleni. 
It is unfortunate that Sant Longowal was gunned down soon 
after but elections to the state assembly were held as stipulated 
on September 25th.*® As for Assam, an agreement with the 
agitationists was reached on the foreigners’ issue in August, 
1985. Cutting across party lines, both these accords were hailed 
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countrywide. Elections to the assembly as well as to the Lok 
Sabha seats from Assam were held in December, 1985.2” 


Rajiv's statements at the Congress Centenary celebrations 
at Bombay were in keeping with his image. He indeed declared: 
“We are a party of social transformation, but in our preoccupa- 
tion with governance we are drifting away from the people. 
Millions of ordinary Congress workers throughout the country 
are full of enthusiasm for the Congress policies and pro- 
gramrnes. But they are handicapped, for on their backs ride 
the brokers of power and influence, who dispense patronage 
to convert a mass movement into a feudal oligarchy. They 
are self-perpetuating cliques who thrive by invoking the 
slogans of caste and religion and by enmeshing the living 
body of the Congress in their net of avarice... We talk of the 
high principles and lofty ideals needed to build a strong and 
prosperous India. But we obey no discipline, no rule, follow 
no principle of public morality, display no sense of social 
awareness, show no concern for the public weal... Corruption 
is not only tolerated but even regarded as a hallmark of 
leadership. Flagrant contradiction between what we say and 
what we do has become our way of life. At every step, our 
aims and actions conflict. At every stage, our private self 
crushes our social commitment...” 


He then promised: “The country needs a politics based on 
ideology and programmes. To bring this about, we must 
break the nexus between political parties and vested interests. 
We will change the law to ensure cleaner elections. We will 
make political parties accountable for the funds they 
receive... The war on corruption will go on without let or 
hindrance... Our judicial institutions and legal systems have 
to be streamlined... Our administrative machinery is cumber- 
some, archaic and alien to the needs and aspirations of the 
people... It must learn to serve the people. . Se 


In the beginning, Rajiv was able to capture the imagination 
of the masses and to silence the opposition criticism. He 
37. The newly formed Assom Gana Parishad won the elections with a com- 
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enjoyed enormous good will, support and sympathy from 
within and from out. There was a near total absence of criticism, 
even from the opposition parties including the Communists:7* 
The budget of 1985 was hailed as the signpost of the 
unmistakably new direction which the Indian ship of state 
was embarked upon, led by the youthful, talented and 
determined Rajiv. Wrote Rajmohan Gandhi: “We now have 
what we have not had for years, a responsive government. 
The removal of Mr. Solanki in Gujarat and the Punjab and 
Assam accords should be seen as acts of a Prime Minister 
who heeds popular sentiments and seems to search for what 
is right.”"4° And Hari Jaisingh: “Mr. Gandhi has emerged as 
India’s man of destiny... He has begun his innings in right 
earnest.”*' Even R. K. Hegde was all praise for the new 
leader: he opined that Rajiv had modelled himself after his 
grandfather Nehru and expected justice and equality under 
his rule.*? 


One year into his premiership, Rajiv had certainly learned to 
make friends and influence people. According to a survey 
conducted by “India Today”, some of his critics had suddenly 
become unabashed admirers. On the whole, there had been a 
positive reaction to the first year of Rajiv's rule. A. K. Advani, 
the BJP President, for example stated: “When you talk to 
him, you get the impression that he wants change, and this 
gives hope.” And R. K. Hegde: “He means business and is 
keen to solve important problems.” In short, the survey rating 
for Rajiv was quite good, especially for the three immediate 
problems he had handled after assuming power: Punjab, 
Assam and Sri Lanka.*? 


According to Ajit Roy, three reasons were responsible for 
Rajiv's success in disarming the opposition and mobilising 
popular support for his rule. All in all, Rajiv has been able to 
forge a new ideological weapon to create the illusion that 
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everything is coming out all right and that the nation is 
moving in the right direction. This ideology revolves around 
three crucial issues — 1) the unity of the Indian people, differing 
in terms of language, culture, etc., 2) security of the country — 
national security, 3) economic development — to provide food, 
clothing and a minimum standard of living to the growing 
population.** 


Expectations Belied 


Rajiv's election and beginnings brought forth a revival of 
faith in the nation’s future. But these unprecedented expectations 
have severely dwindled during the last few years. Never have 
such serious charges of corruption as the Bofors 
kickbacks been hurled at the ruling party and the Prime 
Minister. This has greatly affected the morale of the govern- 
ment, even though there is yet no hard evidence linking Rajiv 
with the deals. Bofors, Fairfax and the West German submarine 
deal* have thus dominated the Indian Political scene in the 
last year and a half. 


In fact, 1987 has been a year of scandals. During its course, 
the President and the Prime Minister were virtually at war 
with each other.*® Rajiv's camp passed through an anxious 
time in the weeks preceding the Presidential poll. This was 
partly due to the fact that the Congress{!) has of late been 
hunted by the spectre of dissidence. Side by side, there were 
speculations that Giani Zail Singh might seek a second term 
as President, with the help of the opposition and the dissidents. 
Even when Zail Singh decided not to contest, the uneasiness 
in the Rajiv camp was not relieved because of the fear that the 
President might still give permission for prosecuting the Prime 
Minister on corruption charges connected with the defence 
deals. 


The 1987 scandals — Fairfax, West German submarine deal, 
Bofors pay-offs and the expulsions of V. P. Singh, Arun Nehru 
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and their supporters — have also drastically affected Rajiv s 
credibilitu The significance of these expulsions lies in the fact 
that the expelled leaders were at one time closest to the 
Prime Minister.*’ What is extraordinary is the manner in 
which these expulsions have been ordered. There were no 
ritual of a meeting of the Congress Working Committee, nor 
a show-cause notice, nor any charge-sheet.*® 


But the most damaging development that has tarnished Rajiv s 
reputation is the alleged corruption and wheeler-dealing in defence 
contracts abroad with huge pay offs. More than the deals, it is the 
persistent stone-walling by the government, of every attempt 
to bring the truth into the open that is scandalous. On the 
Bofors disclosure for example, Rajiv has himself said things 
that later have turned out to be untrue.*? The Swedish 
Broadcasting Company that first broke the news of illicit 
payments was officially accused of being party of an inter- 
national conspiracy to destabilise the Indian polity. Rajiv 
himself told that no collateral payments had been made for 
these contracts, only to be contradicted, within days, by Bofors 
themselves and, alittle later, by the Swedish Auditor General. 
To this day, names givenas recipients of such payments by 
the company itself have not been divulged. Although nothing 
that has been revealed so far has personally involved the 
Prime Minister, one fails to understand why he should prevent 
the truth from coming out. The recapturing of lost ground by 
Rajiv therefore depends on his convincingly clearing the allegations 
raised against him. 


The least that can be said is that the government is yet to 
utilise the means at its disposal to find the truth.°° Being the 
government of a sovereign nation, it could have demanded 
that Bofors furnish the names immediately or face the cancella- 
tion of the contract. The government could also hold out the 
threat that, as long as the names are not forthcoming, the 
amount given out as bribes or commission or termination 
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payments or whatever, would be deducted from the sum 
contracted for. Yet, another possibility was to launch a criminal 
Suit, either here or in Switzerland, on the specific ground of 
bribery, against unnamed parties, inform the Swiss govern- 
ment of the suit, and request its cooperation. The Swiss govern- 
ment would have then been under some compulsion to ask 
the banks concemed to unravel the parentage of the numbered 
accounts refered to in the Swedish National Audit Bureau 
(NAB) report. A formal request to the office of the Prosecutor- 
General of Sweden for further investigation into the affair as a 
follow-up of the NAB report was also possible.*' But going by 
the evidence, the government of India is not contemplating 
any such move even now. It has thus created the impression 
that it does not want the name of the bribe-takers to be revealed. 


Rajiv himself has claimed that neither he nor his immediate 
family has received any considerations.®* But the manner in 
which the P. M. and his circle have been conducting themselves 
makes one suspect that they are trying to conceal something. 
The Bofors scandal was an outcome of developments in Sweden. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed for the enquiry cleared the government of any 
irregularities, there is always a threat of fresh revelations 
from Stockholm. Anytime, the truth might surface and if the 
names are too compromising, that could well create endless 
difficulties for Rajiv and his government.” 


The position is nearly identical with the HDW submarine 
contract. Though it is more than a year since V. P. Singh, the 
former Defence Minister, set up a departmental committee to 
enquire into the matter, this committee has done almost 
nothing. Yet, it has been confirmed that a particular party has 
extracted a commission! Furthermore, the focus of the 
Thakkar-Natarajan Commission is not on ferreting out the 
modalities deployed to transfer funds from home — on which 
no tax has been paid — into secret bank accounts in 
Switzerland and elsewhere, but on enquiring into circum- 


51. Mitra, “Nation...", cf. n. 32. 
52. Mitra, ibid. 
53. Mitra, ibid. 
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stances which led to the hiring of the services of the American 
investigating agency, Fairfax.”* 

The Fairfax, HDW submarine and Bofors scandals have directly 
affected Rajiv and his immediate circle, while the forcing out of 
V. P. Singh from the cabinet and the resignation of Arif Mohammed 
Khan on the issue of the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights 
on Divorce) bill have definitely brought down his standing in 
the eyes of the public. The laboured explanations given by 
Rajiv have created a strong impression in the public mind 
that the Prime Minister is hiding something, that he knows or 
at least suspects who the guilty are, and that he is protecting 
them. Like a judge, a political leader has to appear to be above 
board, and.on this score, Rajiv has so far failed to convince the 
public.°° 


Future Prospects ”° 


When the Janata Government collapsed and elections were 
held, Mrs. Gandhi did not have to put in overtime to find an 
effective campaign slogan. She promised “a government that 
works’ and the country took refuge under her. In the sad 
circumstances in which Rajiv fought his election, no imagina- 
tive slogans were necessary and none was offered. But soon 
after his impressive victory, Rajiv promised a government that 
worked faster?’ The government failure to perform is not 
necessarily due to a lack of purpose or intentions. Regardless 
of what he thinks or feels, Rajiv is presiding over a degenerating 
party. Excepting for a handful, persons who influence and 
manipulate the Congress(!) from within lack both integrity and 
idealisin. This was amply evident in the post-assassination 
riots.*® 


54. Mitra A., cf. n. 50. 

55. Chakravartty N., “Rajiv's Style Rejected”, DH/22/6/87/8. 

56. For details on this section, see Dasgupta P. (“Mr. Clean is Mr. Green”, 
1E/5/1/87/8), Jain G. (“Erosion of Political Order’, “The Times of 
India”, 30/12/87/4), Mulgaokar S. (“Puzzles in Search of an Answer”, 
1E/27/2/88/8), Singh A. (“Towards a New Realignment”, IE/5/1/85/8), 
“The Year of Living Dangerously” (Express Magazine, 3/11/85/3) and 
“Opposition Likely to Unite Soon” (Express News Service, 31/8/87/12). 

57. Mulgaokar, cf. n. 32. 

58. Singh, “Towards...", cf. n. 56. 
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The Rajiv Gandhi Congress is but a pale copy of the Indira 
Gandhi Congress, which itself was a pale copy of the Congress of 
Gandhi and Nehru. Mrs. Gandhi made a fatal mistake in not 
building up a grassroots organisation after the 1969 split. But 
with her charismatic personality and populist strategies, she 
made up for this organisational deficiency. Lacking his 
mother's political acumen, the inexperienced Rajiv Gandhi is 
more and more dependent on a set of advisers who are ill 
equipped to perform the task.” 


Moving into the 21st Century 


Only once, at the Congress Centenary Celebrations, did Rajiv 
clearly proclaim his awareness of the nature of his task and its 
obstacles. But that was an exception. The lofty talk about 
taking the country to the 21st century has already been 
belied. Rajiv's image as “Mr. Clean” has also been tarnished. To 
make things worse, our inexperienced Prime Minister is trying 
to hide his ineffectiveness with hauteur.°° Except in Tripura 
and Meghalaya, the people have moreover rejected him in 
every state election — Punjab, Assam, Karnataka, West Bengal, 


59. For more information, see Bhattacharjea (cf. n. 32), Dasgupta (cf. 
n. 56) and Singh (ibid). 
60. Dasgupta, cf. n. 56. 
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Haryana and Kerala. Taken as a whole, this is a very poor 
score for a ruling party.°’ 


TABLE 55° 
Rajiv’s Electoral Record (1985-87) 


Assembly Seats Lok Sabha Seats 
Won Lost Won Lost 
1,705 2,000 23 25 


We are now alittle more than a year away from Rajiv's five 
year rule and can discern some consistent strands in his record. 
There are the continuing tragedy in Punjab, the pledges broken 
in Assam, the mishandling of the Sri Lanka accord which has 
multiplied manifold the difficulties of the Peace-Keeping Force, 
the expulsions of V. P. Singh and others from the Congress, the 
allegations of pay offs and what not! The Bofors affair may not 
have been run to earth yet, but everyone knows that the truth 
still eludes. A similar mystery lurks in the missing 7 percent 
allegedly paid out as kickbacks in the purchase of the West 
German submarines. We also have the Westlands helicopters, 
which Rajiv declared he would not look at even if offered free, 
but they became an attractive buy later.®? 


At the international level, Rajiv's non-alignment does not 
essentially differ from his mother’s. He has made friendship 
with the USSR — the anchor of India’s foreign policy — and 
has, in fact, laid down the framework of increasing cooperation 
extending to the 21st century. India’s relations with the USSR 
remain as friendly as they were during Mrs. Gandhi's time. 
But this friendship has not prevented him from making India’s 
relations with the USA the smoothest in more than 15 years. 


61. Critics moreover point out that the victory in Tripura was trumpeted by 
an army sent marching in only days before the poll. In Meghalaya, 
success was achieved through a coalition. For details, see Mulgaokar, 
“Puzzles. ..”, co. n. 56. 

62. “India Today”, 15/7/87/35. 

63. Mulgaokar, cf. n. 56. 
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Even after being in office for over 3% years, Rajiv is yet to 
expound his integrated economic policy and still more to formulate 
its underlining theory. He continues to refer repeatedly to “a 
march into the 21st century, competitiveness, cost reduction, 
productivity, efficiency, sophisticated technology and 
modernisation’. “Poverty, unemployment, ostentatious 
consumption, consumerism and need for increased savings 
and redistribution are mentioned once in a while by way of 
footnotes. These utterances can at best serve as guidelines. 
Since he came to power, several important decisions were 
taken which give a better indication of his line of thinking on 
the major economic problems of the country.”** 


Viable Alternative? © 


As events have developed, we have witnessed the erosion of 
support for Rajiv and his Government.®° A decrepit Government, 
under threat of exposure of grave malpractices, is singularly 
ill-suited to provide the kind of guidance and leadership 
called for at this juncture.°’ But one should be under no 
illusion. As of now, the opposition does not have, on its own, the 
strength to dislodge the P. M. or his Government. A large-scale 
revolt in the ranks ofthe Congress (1) can also be ruled out for the 
present. Though tne objective circumstances do not project 
any scope for improvement, the government has the numerical 
strength to remain in power till the end of 1989. 


Though opinions remain divided as to how long Rajiv's 
government will last, the present trends indicate that his 
Government will survive at least up to the next general election. 
But there should not be any illusion on this either. The present 


situation does not contain much scope for improvement in 


64. For details, see “The Year...", cf. n. 56. 

65. For this section, see for example Mitra (cf. n. 32), Kothari R. (“The 
People are Calling”, 1E/26/6/87/8), Chowdhury N. (‘The VP 
Phenomenon”, |E/22/1/88/8), “Rajiv's Image Bruised but not Battered, 
Reveals a Survey” (The Times of India News Service, 4/1/88/ 1), “Oppo- 
sition Considering Three Alternatives, Says Hegde” (Express News 
Service, IE/31/8/87/12) and “Opposition Likely to Unite Soon” (ibid). 


66. Jain G., cf. n. 56. 
67. MitraA., cf. n. 32. 
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the government's image. This Is specially as public credibility 
once scuttled is not easily restored. Rajiv cannot possibly 
emerge unscathed from the current controversies and 
scandals. Though many people would still give him the benefit 
of the doubt, disillusionment is fast growing. In sharp contrast 
to the earlier enthusiasm, the majority has thus become 
indifferent to Rajiv's rule.°° 


WHY DONT POLITICIANS 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT 
LAND DISTRIBUTION, 

WAGES, INEQUAUTIES ew 


The Absence of Alternatives 


But do we have a credible alternative? The answer is an 
honest No. Some of the acknowledged opposition leaders are 


men who are consumed with ambition and are unable to see’ 


anything other than their own bloated image.®’ Behind them is 
a group of men who lack both character and integrity, whose 
political career does not fill one with hope or confidence. 
Their role and conduct have been as depressing as those of 
the ruling party. During the past few years repeated attempts 
were made to bring them together so that some kind of a common 
platform could emerge. These efforts have been largely unsuccess- 
ful because of petty intrigues and mutual jealousies. Besides, 
hardly any attempt was made to work out a common approach 
and programme. As a result, the opposition parties have most 


68. ‘Rajiv's Image...”, cf. n. 65. 
69. Singh, cf. n. 56. 
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often presented to the nation an uninspiring spectacle of disunity 
and discord. All the same, some realignment of opposition 
forces is likely to take place in the near future. It is also 
possible that some sections of the ruling party will break 
away and work out an alliance with the opposition. Whatever 
happens, some redefinition of roles is probable at the national 
level. 


The process has indeed already started at the state level. 
Unlike an all-inclusive, unclear and untested Opposition in 
1977, the Lok Dal in Haryana has offered a more focussed, 
clear and tested alternative. So have the CPM in West Bengal 
and Tripura, the Left Front in Kerala, the Janata in Karnataka, 
the Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, the Assom Gana 
Parishad in Assam, and, despite opportunistic ‘leanings’ on 
the Centre, the Akali Dal in Punjab and the National Conference 
in Jammu and Kashmir. In Tamil Nadu too, the AIADMK 
factions must endtheir opportunistic alliance with the Centre 
and provide a clear alternative or give place to the DMK.’° 
The rout of the Congress in Haryana has only dramatised a 
growing nation-wide process — the rejection of the Congress 
by the people of India. After eight years in the witderness, the 
hitherto fragmented opposition is beginning to rally around 
V. P. Singh, the former Defence Minister. This is significant 
because, with the exception of the left parties and the BJP, 
the differences between the opposition parties have not been 
issue-based.’' But the struggle against the Congress (1) is not 
going to be a short-swift operation and requires the heighten- 
ing of public consciousness against its continuance in power. 


The opposition parties have lately discussed three alternatives 
to change the political scenario of the country. One of these is 
a ‘simultaneous’ merger of both the factions of the Lok Dal, the 
Janata Party, the Congress:S and the Rashtriya Sanjay Manch. 
The second alternative is the organisation of a federal set-up 
with complete autonomy for the parties, while the third one 
suggests that various political leaders and leading intellectuals 
should form a new party on the basis of a commonly agreed 


70. Kothari, cf. n. 65. 
71. Chowdhury, cf. n. 65. 
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manifesto. All those who subscribe to the said manifesto would 
be allowed to join this new party.’ 

V. P. Singh has recently emerged as many peoples hope of an 
alternative national leader.’* He commands huge audiences 
wherever he goes, not because he has a profound message to 
deliver but because he beckons to a possibly realisable future 
in which the Congress (1) does not dominate. His convincing 
victory in the Allahabad election will further enhance his key 
role in the political realignment in the country. Most probably 
the Congress vote in the next election will be reduced 
substantially. But that will not be enough to topple it from 
power unless there is what can be recognised as genuine 
Opposition unity — based on terms which are not oppor- 
tunistic. This will require some straight thinking, principally 
by V. P. Singh, but also by other opposition leaders. 


The recent Vijayawada meeting of 10 opposition parties — 
the Telugu Desam, Lok Dal, BUP, Congress (S), Jan Morcha, 
Assom Gana Sangram Parishad, Manipur people's party, 
Socialist Unity Centre and Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam — 
have resolved to fight unitedly the Congress (1).’* As of now, 
a national federation of various political parties seems possible. 
But the merger of these parties or the formation of a new party 
remains a distant dream! 


Conclusion 


An outstanding feature of the last decade is that what all 
successive governments have done is to keep the system in 
operation. Neither the Congress nor the Janata have made a 
genuine attempt to project a new strategy of development or 
to give it a different thrust. As a result, the contradictions 
existing in the system have become all the more glaring, 


—_ 


72. For this paragraph, see for example “Opposition...”, cf. n. 65. In 
March, 1988, the Lok Dal (A) and the Rashtriya Sanjay Manch have 
merged with the Janata, but this has led to infighting in the Janata 
Party itself; 


73. Jain, ¢. n. 32. The author also speaks of R.K. Hegde and N. T. Rama 
Rao, 
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calling for immediate changes. The election of the Janata 
Party raised hopes of changes in the prevailing system but 
the party threw away this advantage. In fact, the leaders of the 
Janata Party turned out to be no better than their predecessors. 
In the 1980s, both Mrs. Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi failed to 
provide a new thrust for the future. 


it would therefore be naive to expect aradical transformation of 
the socio-economic structures of the country, leading to a 
significant improvement in the living conditions of the masses, 
either under the Congress (I) or the non-left opposition parties.’° 
This is so since all these parties, excluding the leftists, more or 
less possess the same social base and even share similar goals 
and values.’® In sharp contrast to the present political system, 
these parties are indeed run on authoritarian lines. Most of 
them do not follow democratic or constitutional procedures. 
Very seldom are organisational elections held. From the lowest 
to the highest rug, these parties are run by a set of office- 
bearers nominated by their leaders, whose decisions are 
supreme. Since most of these parties are “personality” oriented, 
it is more individual rivalries than differences over issues and 
principles that lead to factionalism and splits. Moreover, the 
constitutions of political parties cannot be enforced in a court 
of law and their leaders accordingly behave with utmost 
arbitrariness. As financial accountability is not necessary, no 
one knows their exact sources of money and their expendi- 
tures. Often deprived of a coherent ideology, such parties 
cannot be expected to be deeply committed to the radical 
transformation of Indian society. In fact, democracy itself is no 
longer safe in their hands! 


India’s people are still looking for a real change-over that 
works, but they are powerless in this regard.’’ They can only 
elect a party to power or vote a party out of power. But they 
have very limited power to force those who are elected to 
provide the change-over they are seeking for. All the same, 


75. On this, see Maliekal, 1978, 19-21 & 35-8. 

76. For details on this section, see for example Gupta B.S., “Rejuvenating 
Parties”, IE/30/1/87/8. ‘ 
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one wishes that the ideals of authentic socialism will one day 
triumph in India This can only become a reality if a leftist 
government is elected at the centre. On a long term perspec 
tive, such an eventuality might be possible. But as of now, the 
leftists are not in a position to form a government of their own 
or even to lead a coalition government of left and secular 
forces. Unless they agree to play the role of junior partners in 
a coalition of non-left parties, they are very likely to remain 
outside the corridors of power, at least in the near future. 
Yet, their participation in such a coalition can jeopardize the 
progress of the working class and the conscientisation of the 
masses. 

While being appreciative of the principled and secular stands 
taken by the leftist parties lately,’® and understanding their 
great reluctance to being partners in a coalition of non-leftist 
parties, one has to seriously ponder what other alternative 
there is. What we require at this juncture is an alignment 
between people and politicians — an alignment where people s 
needs become the catalyst of a functioning political apparatus. 
For this to happen, we require an alternative — nation-wide in 
scope, but decentralised in functioning, firmly led, yet sensitive to 
feedbacks. The need of the hour therefore seems a new political 
party. For a hotch-potch of existing opposition parties will not 
work nor can the Congress(I) rise to the occasion. The left 
parties on their own are as yet unprepared for the task at hand 
and an alliance of left and democratic forces has proved a non- 
starter at the national level. What we require is an alignment of 
forces across party lines, an alignment of persons capable of 
thinking and planning with the country’s good in mind, in 
concert with the conscience of the Indian people. /t must 
however be recognised that such a force is yet to dawn on the 
Indian political horizon and that its prospects are rather dim... 


——...___ 


78. For details, see Namboodiripad E. M. S., “On the National Alternative’, 
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1a A 


Party-wise Position in the Lok Sabha (1977-88) 
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Party 


Congress (1) 
Janata 

CPI 

CPM 

Lok Dal 
Congress (U/S) 
BJP 
AIADMK 
Akali Dal 
Telugu Desam 
Other Parties 
Independents 


Total 


Vacant Seats 


Grand Total * 


1977 1980 
153. 352 
299? 31 
7 11 
22 36 
= 4] 
— 13 
19 2 
8 mm 
18 32° 
13 7 
539 525 
3 17 
542 542 


1984 


401 
10 
6 
22 
3 

4 


19884 


413 
14 
6 
22 


79. Compiled and adapted from Gupta (120-47), Sharan (47) and MYB 
(1982, 401-2, 1987, 492-3, & 1988, 482). These authors give slightly 
different figures. This table completes “Results of Lok Sabha Elections 
1951-77 ", Maliekal, 1978, 66. a. Excluding two nominated members. 
b. Includes the seats won by Congress for Democracy (CFD). c. Includes 
16 seats won by the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK). d. As on 
19th July 1988. e. Akali Dal (Badal) and (Bamala) 3 & 2 seats 
respectively. f. Includes 6 seats won by the Assom Gana Sangram. 


CONCLUSION 


The present Indian situation with its widespread poverty and 
tremendous inequalities raises serious questions on the economic 
policies and ideological orientation of our Gout. It is abundantly 
clear that the practical results of its policies are a far cry from 
its solemn declarations of intent. Leaving aside the objectives 
of economic growth and family planning, which will rightly be 
pursued by any Govt. in our country, this conclusion will 
therefore assess India’s anti-poverty strategy and highlight 
both the need for, and the absence of, radical distributive 
measures and structural changes. In this process, we will 
analyse the class character of the Indian state and identify the 
deep-rooted causes of its major failures. We will end with a 
few words on how to disentangle the present imbroglio. 


India’s Anti-Poverty Strategy 


It has already been recognised that economic growth alone 
cannot eradicate poverty quickly enough. though the Govt. 
and the intelligentsia are prone to fall again and again into the 
growth trap.' In this context, the exact nature of India’s anti- 
poverty strategy has to be clearly ascertained.* As pointed out, 
the target group approach, which singles out the poorest and 
most oppressed groups, has been adopted. The existing 
programmes moreover focus on relief and employment,*# 


1. On this, see for example BM (“Back to ‘Trickle-Down’ Planning”, in 
EPW 1981, 140-1), and above, 42ff & 5Off. 


2. For details, see above, 53, & below, 194. 


2a. There is a debate on the respective importance of wage-employment and 
selfemployment (cf. Misra/Puri, 335). According to Rath, the “eradication 
of poverty needs a multi-pronged strategy. But as things stand, the 
most important, indeed the central one, has to be the creation of 
massive wage employment opportunities, both on private and public 
account, in rural areas. Then the other programmes will provide 
opportunities for the able and the enterprising among the poor.” (in 
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and may involve — if well organised locally — some degree 
of people's participation. /n spite of contrary claims, such 
programmes cannot however be considered genuine asset distribu- 
tion, for they compleiely fail to challenge the prevailing socio: 
economic and political hierarchy. It should finally be remarked 
that this so-called direct attack on poverty basically faces the 
same constraints as the indirect approach through growth. The 
political economy of India did not suddenly — as if by miracle 
— stop functioning, and the rich and powerful sti!! use the 
present-day programmes to their own advantages as they 
have done of other programmes in the past. “The impartation 
of a pro-poor bias in direct expenditures for living standards 
improvement is... likely therefore to face difficulties 
somewhat parallel to those faced in the pursuit of the pro- 
poor-bias policies in the indirect, growth-based route.’ 


What is required is not only wholehearted dedication to the 
fight against poverty but also correct understanding of the 
means to be adopted in this struggle. Since poverty may be 
caused by many different factors, the identification of the 
poor and the choice of a proper strategy are two distinct 
issues. One should not jump from a description of the problem 
to.a simplistic remedy.’ A relevant anti-poverty strategy.indeed 
presupposes a correct understanding of the root-causes of poverty 
and of the very dynamics of the economic system. 


EPW 6&5, 246). Dandekar agrees: “The burden of self-employment 
rests on the poor... Hence, while the possibilities of creating self- 
employment should be explored, the main reliance will have to be on 
offering wage-employment... In fact, a majority of the poor may prefer 
wage-emploument to self-employment” (1986, A-100). N. J. Kurian 
however favours self-employment (in EPW 1987, A-172). Hirway argues 
that both approaches are necessary: “In an economy with 62.52% of the 
working force in self-employment, the /RDP kind of approach has to be 
important. However, the question is not whether the IRDP approach will 
deliver the goods or whether the wage employment strategy will work. 
What is needed is a total approach that integrates the various strategies 
systematically.” (in EPW 85, 564). 

3. Prasad even argues that the Govt. approach to poverty alleviation suits the 
rural oligarchy and bureaucracy as well as the imperialist forces (2221). 

4. Bhagwati, cf. above, ch. I, n. 37, 101. The author comments that there is 
therefore “no quick fix to India’s poverty problem . 

5. On this, see for example Ali et al (413), Kurien (1978, 7-9), Sen A. 
(quoted by Misra/Puri, 327) and Verma (3-4 & 5-7). 
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Kurien thus rightly shows that the real problem is not the 
growing disparity between the poor and the rich, but how and 
why the development processes have generated “g rowth and 
affluence (and power) for the few and poverty for the many. 
These must then be taken as two sides of the same coin.” 
“Affluence and poverty are both the products of development. 
Poverty, indeed, is the carcass left from wealth acquisition.” * 
“Crucial to the understanding of poverty, therefore, are all the 
factors and forces involved in the ownership, control and 
utilization of resources.” In consequence, poverty should be 
conceptualised “as the socio-economic phenomenon whereby 
the resources available to a society are used to satisfy the wants 
of the few while the many do not have even their basic needs 
met’-+ In short, poverty is “not only an aberration of our 
economic system but one of its major characteristics”; it is not 
only a physical, but also and mainly a societal and political 
problem, which is intimately linked with the question of 
inequality. The struggle against poverty must therefore ‘aim at 
going to the roots of the problem — the structure of the economy 
and its working arrangements — and is thus a question of 
bringing about a social transformation. ® 


WHAT DO GOVT. Now TRAT | LEFT 


PouTICS.., 
ee | CAN TELL You IT DEPENDS 
PRODULE? FRANKLY, SIMPLY... HOW RICH 
POVERTY: THEY Are! 


It Is the System that Produces Poverty! 


6. 1978, 8-9, 30, 76-7 & 126-8, and in EPW 1980, 389-90. “Expression 
taken from John Gurley. Author's emphasis. Dogra is more blunt: 
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The Deeper Issues 


Many socially concerned writers stress, in this perspective, 
the need for radical asset redistribution and structural changes. 
BM for example holds that “poverty alleviation, if it is adopted 
honestly and seriously as an objective, requires structural 
changes and an integrated design of economic growth and 
social change’.’ According to Kurien, “ownership of and 
control over resources are the key institutional factors... 
which substantially determine the course of economic develop- 
ment and the features of social justice”. Anti-poverty “pro- 
grammes are administered within the context of competitive 
accumulation and extremely unequal distribution of assets. 
The initial impact of (selective) programmes is also to increase 
inequalities within each target group... In a system whose 
basic propensities are to reward the rich and increase in- 
equalities, minor interventions to the contrary are not likely 
to be particularly effective.”® For Prasad, “land reform is 
needed to break the power of the rural oligarchy and initiate 
the process of rapid agricultural and rural development. The 
other (part of the) solution lies in providing water management, 
fertiliser, HYV seed, credit and extension service in a big way, 
free from bureaucratic red-tape.” These measures constitute 
“the necessary and sufficient conditions for rapid agricultural 
growth and eradication of poverty... There seems to be no 


“Development should be defined as utilisation of natural resources for 
conferring the maximum possible benefits to the hitherto poor and oppressed 
population, while avoiding (or minimising) long-term damage... . other 
destructive side-effects and... the imperialist trap. However the kind of 
development that has been taking place in India may be defined as the 
plunder of natural resources for conferring the maximum benefits generally 
and mainly on the already rich and frequently the oppressors, with callous 
disregard for the immediate and longterm destructive side-effects, also at 
the same time dragging the country deeper into the imperialist vap” ( 1985, 
310). In the same vein, J. D. Sethi pointedly writes that the “more 
important question is how many rich and other parasites it lakes to keep 
nearly 400 mn people below the poverty line and 150 mn destitute . Poverty 


“is a product of the illegitimate acquisition of wealth... (in “Seminar” no. 
282, 24). 

7. “Empty Talk of Poverty Programmes”, in EPW 1985, 1421. 

8. 1981, 35&44-5. 
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the persistence of the high incidence of poverty as well as the 
large numbers concerned, 4 strongly redistributive accent in 
the development strategy appears inescapable — even if this 
involves a cost in terms of a lower rate of growth... (and) 
social conflicts on a scale not experienced so far.”'® 


Policies oriented towards radical redistribution and structural 
changes must possess several dimensions and attack the 
problem from many angles. First, the ultimate goal of develop: 
ment should truly be “the improvement of the quality of life’ of 
the great majority of (India’s) people’; and the whole process 
should be judged by its overall impact on people's lives.'' This 
would imply paying adequate attention to the type of goods 
produced and the means used for their production. Kurien for 
example writes: “The decision to be made in an anti-poverty 
programme is not how much to step up growth or how much 
growth is to be exchanged for ‘social justice’ but the growth of 
what kinds of goods is to be planned for.’'* This would also 
imply giving due consideration to the various ecological issues.'” 
What is indeed the relevance of a type of growth which hardly 
improves the standard of life of the poor majority, maintains 
or even increases inequalities, and seriously compromises 
the future of the whole nation to ensure, the short-term 
prosperity and luxury of the rich and powerful minority? 
What is the relevance of a growth pattern which moreover 
lacks sustainability on account of the plunder and destruction 
of the earth’s resources and which is also condemned to 
remain slow, for it excludes more than 60% of the popula- 
tion? 


Second, these objectives should lead to a clear shifi of 
priorities in the fiscal policies — which now rely far:too much 
on indirect taxation, while leaving certain profitable under- 
takings hardly taxed — and in the FYPs’ allocation pattern. 
They should moreover bring about radical changes in wage 


10. 121. On the need for asset redistribution and structure! changes, see 
also above, 85. 


11. For details, see for example Gopalan, 19832, 2163, 2165 & 2168. 
12. 1978, 15, author's emphasis; cf. above, 95. 
13. For detaiis and references, see “The State of. 
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and price policies as well as other profound redistribution 
measures such as land reforms and urban ceiling on property. 
In rural areas, access to all production inputs including land 
should be secured to the poor.'* At a deeper level still, these 
objectives would reverse the capitalist bias of existing development 
theories and practices, and systematically promote the building 
of a socialist society.'° 


It is obvious that such radical redistributive measures and 
structural reforms have so far been assiduously avoided in India. 
This is emphasised by several authors. Abu Abraham for 
example points out that Nehru failed “to set in motion a 
revolutionary movement that could have changed the structure 
of our society, within a democratic system and without the 
use of violence”. Referring to R. F. Frankel, Verma states that 
India has repeatedly tried to bring about its so-called “revolu- 
tionary changes without any significant structural changes in 
the society”. Ranadive further argues that “the Indian people's 
movement (for independence) was unable to introduce radical 
social change to take the next step forward in the revolutionary 
struggle. The liberation struggle was delinked from basic 
agrarian changes, the agrarian revolution, with the result that 
the task of completing the democratic revolution remained 
unfulfilled and the social struggle could not move forward to 
the next stage — the struggle for socialism.”'® 


As a result of this very significant failure, “the country and 
its power elites now face a clear-cut choice — between a society 
which continues along the present basic structure, resulting 
in increased production, larger capital accumulation, and 
(slow) improvement in the condition of the poor majority on 


14. Such measures are insisted upon by the FAO. On this, see for example 
“Rural Poverty”, cf. below, appendix 2, n. 6, 2-6. 

15. For details on this question, see for example Dogra (1985, 311-2 & 
323-7), Kurien (1978, 63-5, 87-8 & 106-25, and 1981, 37-45), Maliekal 
(1977, 91-8), Rai (51 ff), Raj KN. (28-9), and our forthcoming CSA 
book, “The India We Want to Build”. 

16. Respectively, “Miles to go” (in IE 8/1 1/87/7), Verma ( 10), and Ranadive 
B. T. (“Forty Years of Indian Independence”, in “The Marxist é April- 
Sept. 1987, 1-2). On this, see also Dantwala M. L. (“Garibi Hatao’: 
Strategy Options”, in EPW 1985, 475-6), Muthayya B. C. (“Structural 
Constraints”, in “Seminar” no. 282, 37-8), and above 43, 45& 47. 
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the one hand, anda society which takes economic inequality, 
amounting to social inequity, head on, and makes the hard 
but necessary current decisions to move towards a less 
inegalitarian social order.” The first choice will almost certainly 
lead to the gloomy scenario of the existence of two Indias in 
2001: “One India of the very rich, enjoying all the benefits of 
the rich world outside, and another India which will not only 
remain poor but also bear the cost of enforcement of those 
who are already rich.” “The second choice calls for a turnaround 
in the societal relations that exist today in asset ownership and 
obtaining unearned incomes from such ownership in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing industry, rural areas and urban agglomera- 
tions. It involves the reversal of the growing trend of reliance 
on indirect taxation, the burden of which falls on the poor and 
the lower middle class majority, as also the low levels of 
direct taxation imposed on the well-to-do individuals and 
private enterprise with large agricultural incomes being 
completely exempted.”’ 


The Political Imbroglio 


The previous section shows that political power constitutes 
a, and most probably, the key issue for the radical transforma- 
tion of India. This is often explicitly expressed. According to 
Kurien, the essential problem in an anti-poverty programme “is 
the extent to which and the levels at which, political power can 
be and will be directed against the normal working of the system ™. 
Dogra further states: “Given the existing structure of the 
ownership of the means of production and the class basis of 
power, genuine economic (and related socio-cultural) develop- 
ment of the masses cannot take place. In the practical context 
of a village, we may say that given the existing misuse of 
land, water and forests by a few landlords and contractors, 
supported by the administration, it makes no sense to speak 
of development that can effectively tackle the problem of 
poverty. This basic problem has to be fought at the political level 
to initiate change, the predominant features of which will be 


17. M.S. Adiseshiah & B. Datta — on the two Indias —, as reported in “Our 
economy in 2001”, in IE 15/8/86/15. 
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egalitarian control over the means of production and a genuine 
government of the peasants and workers. Genuine develop- 


ment can take place only once this political battle has been 
fought and won.” 


Can a decisive intervention in favour of the masses be expected 
in the present set-up? Several authors voice their scepticism. 
Sethi thus writes: “Those who are looking for radical solutions 
must realise that only a radical political force can impose 
such a solution. Nothing of the kind exists today and it will 
take quite some time before such a force emerges on the 
political scene.” And Kurian: “The structuralist stance is that a 
direct attack on poverty without an equally direct attack on 
the inequitous ownership of assets will not yield results. The 
experience of the past four decades in regard to land redistri- 
bution, the socio-political realities of our highly complex society 
and the emerging political power equations clearly indicate 
that any romantic ideas about significant redistribution of 
existing assets have to be ruled out as a viable proposition.” 
In a similar vein, Tendulkar lists many severe constraints 
which hamper redistributive measures, while Kurien even 
thinks that “within the existing structure of the economy it is 
difficult, in fact impossible, to have policies that will effectively 
confront our most glaring problems”.'* 


One should, in any case, recognise the class character of the 
Indian state and the limitations of the Congress(I). Kohli describes 
them as follows: “India’s nationalist movement came to be 
simultaneously characterized by a considerable capacity to 
mobilize various social groups into a consensual organization, 
but an incapacity to translate the leadership's socialistic 
commitments into corresponding actions. Because India’s 
nationalist movement represented the new Indian state in the 
making, these twin tendencies of radical ideology but conservative 
practice were embedded early in Indias political life... As the 
INC transformed itself from an anti-colonial movement to a 


18. Respectively, Kurien (quoted by Maliekal, 1977, 86-7), and Dogra 
(1985, 311). 

19. For these four references, see above, notes 6 (25), 2a and 10, and 
Kurien 1978, 125. 
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ruling party, some of its acquired characteristics became 
more pronounced. Most significant of these was the tendency 
of the Congress leadership to work through rather than against 
powerful social interests.” Progressively, “the major organs of 
the state — the ruling party, the central government, and the 
bureaucracy — all became restricted in their capacity to intervene 
on behalf of the lower classes. This class bias of the state reflected, 
first, the penchant of Congress for political expediency over a 
commitment to structural change, and second, the incapacity 
of the INC as an autonomous political force to confront 
powerful social interests. Political interests and the organiza- 
tional weakness of the dominant political party were thus 
responsible for the limited autonomy of the new Indian 


state."? 


Right after independence, “the propertied classes in India could 
have been tamed”, for they “were not very well organized. A 
measure of political forcefulness could have created a more 
egalitarian pattern of development. A reformed social order 
was, in other words, not totally impossible; it would have 
required some use of compulsion from above. Such compul- 
sion could have, in turn, been generated only by a state 
apparatus controlled through strong leaders, a clear-cut 
ideology, and a well-disciplined, tightly organized political 
party incorporating the interests of the lower classes. The 
failure, then, to translate ‘socialist’ ideological commitments into 
a strong left-of-center regime capable of redistributive intervention 
is India’s great political failure... Out of these circumstances 
evolved a developmental alliance between the Congress — 
regime and India’s entrepreneurial classes, an alliance that 
has molded the shape of India’s development.” The Congress 
thus “ended up serving the interests of the propertied classes” 
and promoting a “capitalist model of development (which) is 
responsible for the perpetuation of India’s rural poverty. “?' 


The political and economic history of Independent India leaves 
no doubt that no major redistributive policies and structural 
changes can be expected from the Congress party. But what is 
the alternative? Our fourth chapter has shown that, though 


20. 60-1& 64. 
21. ibid., 225-7. 
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the initial hope raised by Rajiv Gandhi has on the whole 
disappeared, the opposition remains highly divided and inspires 
little confidence and certainly no enthusiasm. “The notion that 
either the Congress(I) leadership will be quickly displaced or 
the party will simply disintegrate has turned out to be an 
extremely facile one. Equally facile has turned out to be the 
idea that a grand united front of all opposition parties under 
the leadership of V. P. Singh will emerge to confront the 
Congress(l).” If Rajiv does not succeed to rebuild his image, 
“he will stay as a pale prime minister for a while, while India 
works its own way to writhe out of the long monopoly of 
Congress power. The bourgeoisie is a large, fragmented class 
of several mutually competing parties. An alternative to the 
Congress is an inchoation in Indian politics.”** Still more 
importantly, the non-left opposition — even if it could achieve a 
good amount of unity and stability — does not possess a 
coherent and relevant ideology to answer the country’s problems. 
On the other hand, ‘the left parties have a comparatively better 
image as non-communal, non-casteist and pro-poor forces. 
But they are yet to make their presence felt in the vast Hindi 
belt as well as in the west.” They have not yet emerged as a 
truly national force and a viable alternative.”? 


THIS, THEN, 
is THE RECORD 
OF OUR POLICIES 


e20e0 


YES, YES 


WELL, IF YOu 
Elect us, WE 
Witt DO AS WELL. 


Is there an Alternative? 


22. These two quotations are respectively taken from Nishtar (“Enter the 
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Towards a Solution 


Kohli asks a question which is very pertinent in our socio- 
economic and political set-up: “What type of regime, if any, 
can alleviate the conditions of rural poverty by planned state 
intervention?” Believing that “the nature of ruling political 
parties (is) an important factor influencing the success or 
failure of redistributive and welfare politics in a democratic- 
capitalist setting”, the author compares three state-level Indian 
governments of the late 1970s — Communist-ruled West Bengal, 
Karnataka under the Congress Party, and U.P. under the 
Janata Party — and ‘argues cogently that well-organised, left-of- 
centre parties... are the most effective in implementing reform’. 
The case of West Benga! moreover suggests that “four political 
conditions, or four features of the regime in power, help explain 
the existence of some political capacity to reform the social order 
from above. First, the CPM rule in West Bengal has a coherent 
and stable leadership. This allows for the clarification of goals, 
the arrangement of priorities, and then sustained pressure 
from above for goal completion. Second, the CPM has a clear 
pro-lower-class ideology. This ideological! position gave the 
CPM leaders, once they were democratically elected, a degree 
of legitimate authority to pursue goals beneficial for the rural 
poor. Third, in spite of being a communist party, the CPM has 
clarified the limits of its redistributive intent. All democratically 
elected parties in a private-enterprise economy, even if 
communist in name, must set these limits. Predictability is 
essential for the functioning of a capitalist economy. And last, 
and most important, the organizational arrangement of the 
CPM regime allows it to penetrate the countryside without 
being captured by the propertied groups... The CPM can 
now reach the lower peasantry without landlord mediation. 
This allows the regime to channel some developmental 
resources directly to the rural poor, as well as to mobilize 
them occasionally for fulfilling reformist goals. These regime 


enna insted leelnetrignmtiate ne siutnnm 


Jan Morcha”, in EPW 1987, 1785, article's summary) and Gupta B. S. 
(“The Fourth Year”, ibid., 2136). 


23. Editorial, “Left Parties, What Next?”, in EPW 1987, 2182-3. 
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features, then, explain the relative reformist capacities of the CPM 
regime. "4 


In the last pages of his book, Kohli considers a more 
general question: “Is it possible to use the power of the state 
in a capitalist society to create an egalitarian and democratic 
pattern of development?’* This is, in a nutshell, his answer: 
“If development with distribution is the goal for a capitalist Third 
World country, an organized and disciplined left-of-center regime 
is necessary to accomplish it. If there is no consolidated left-of- 
center regime, there will be no ‘growth with distribution.’ The 
further focus on the significance of an ideologically and 
organizationally cohesive party helps us understand both the 
failures in Chile and the smooth beginning in Zimbabwe...” 
We can therefore conclude with Kohli that “one of the more 
important long-term tasks facing India and other capitalist Third 
World countries is the organization and sustained development 
of viable left-of-center political parties ”.?° 


Another dimension of the task at hand consists in exercising 
pressures from below — through peoples organisations — to 
promote relevant changes in society. The participants of a 
Seminar on FYP VII thus highlighted this point: ‘/n the final 
analysis the success of all planning would depend on to what 
extent the rural people can be helped to organise themselves. 
People’s organisations among the weaker sections, especially 
among the SCs and STs, should be encouraged and supported. 
Special attention should be given to the women of these 
groups. It is only when women’s organisations become strong 
and leadership emerges from among them that they will be 
able to effectively participate in the planning process, offer 
constructive criticism and stop exploitation.”’° In fact, even 
the Govt. has recognised the need for the beneficiaries of 
anti-poverty programmes to organise.”’ Kurien emphasises 


24. 80, inside cover & 227-8. For a good bibliography on the debate on 
“democratic socialism”, see Kohli, 5 n. 4. 

25. 233-6.* Quoting Michael Bratton. 

26. “Conclusion and Recommendations”, in Kananaikil, 169-70. Or the 
role of mass movements and organisations, see also our forthcoming 
CSA publication. 

27. On this, see Bandyopadhyay, A-56, and above, 85. 
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another aspect of the required struggle: “Within the system 
itself, there are forces that can be set against the powers of its 
defenders. But these forces, unless they are made aware of 
their true position and are mobilized to oppose the system, 
can only be potential forces. Conscientising them, mobilizing 
them, and organizing them are part of the process of social 
transformation. '*® 


Educated and middle-class men and women can play a 
supportive role in these various involvements. Dogra thus 
describes their role: “The most relevant task is to seek a relevant 
role in strengthening the organisational base of the poor. This is 
a very difficult task and involves tremendous sacrifices. Yet 
several youths have opted for this life... As a second best 
alternative, whether they are doctors or journalists or academi- 
cians or lawyers they must try to link up their careers with the 
genuine struggles of the poor. Or else within their field of 
specialisation they should oppose those policies which are against 
the long term interests of the country and its working class.’"’*° 
These are some of the possible meaningful! contributions in 
today’s situation.. . °° 


Conclusion 


Each reader has to internalise the findings of this book and 
even to reassess his/her understanding of “India Today” in 
the light of his/her own experiences and observations. And 
also to reorientate his/her life and work in the light of what is 
happening in our country today. Each has to discover what 
contribution can be made to the building of a better India in the 
context of his/her own profession. The very nature of this book 
dealt with many theoretical issues, but the findings touch our 
lives. Far from discouraging our readers, this realistic and 
painful assessment of today’s situation should indeed become 
a source of greater dedication and commitment. For genuine 
hope is not nourished by empty dreams and illusions, but by 
enlightened analyses and courageous convictions. 


28. 1978, 140. 
29. 1985, 319-20. 


30. Several of our other publications give more detailed and practical 
Suggestions... 
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1. The Nutrition Debate’ 

In the last decade, the estimates of poverty derived from 
calorie consumption-expenditure data have been challenged on 
various grounds. It is first of all pointed out that, besides 
containing a considerable margin of error,’ the NSS metho- 
dology does not adequately measure undermutrition. For its 
surveys “do not take into account the seasonal fluctuations to 
which food intakes of the poor are subject, nor measure the 
intra-household inequities in food distribution (which most 
often discriminate against women), nor estimate the inade- 
quacies of nutrients other than calories, all of which enlarge the 
gamut of undernutrition”.* Sukhatme has moreover high- 
lighted “the problems of assuming average nutritional norms 
on account of the interpersonal variability of nutritional needs 
and the existence of adaptive mechanisms in the human 
body”. The daily caloric requirements indeed change with 
age, sex, body weight, activity and environmental! conditions, 
and there are thus quite large — perhaps about 15% — inter- 
and intra-individual variations. Hence, the usually adopted 
requirement of 2,100-2,400 calories per person per day is not 
the minimum but the average. In fact, half the population needs 
less than this average* and about 1,900 calories suffice as 
minimum. The actual number of undernourished and poor 
persons should therefore be reduced by about 50%.‘ 


1. For details, see mainly the books/articles of Dandekar (1981 & 1982), 
Dasgupta, Gopalan, Paranjape, Singh (16-24) and Sukhatme, listed in 
the bibliography of ch. Il. 

2. On this, see for example Barreto (12 n. 19), Dandekar (1981, 1245), 
Sundaram/Tendulkar (1983, 1627-8 & 1631-2), and especially Tyagi 
D.S. (“How valid are the estimates of trends in rural poverty ?”, in EPW 
1982, June 26, A-54-62) and Suryanarayana M. H. and lyengar U. S. 
(“On the Reliability of NSS Data”, in EPW 1986, 261-4). 


3. Chatterjee Meera, in Fernandes, 138. On this, see also Sundaram/Ten- 
dulkar (1983, 1632). On “Family and Food: Sex Bias in Poverty’, see 
A. K. Sen, in Srinivasan/Bardhan, 453-72. 


4. Summaries of Sukhatme's views by Bardhan (2 n. 1) and Bajaj/Shastri 
(19 & 25-6). Gopalan adds: “Sukhatme's thesis is that in judging the 
adequacy of diets, the yardstick should not be the recommended mean 
intake (a yardstick that is now widely used by national and international 
bodies) but recommended mean intake.minus 2 standard deviations (m- 
2 SD)”. (in “Seminar” 1983 no 282, 20; author's parenthesis). *One 
could however argue that, if half the population needs less than the 
average, the other half needs more than the average! 
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How to assess these arguments? The limitations of the NSS 
data and the importance of distinguishing between poverty 
and undernutrition? must be recognised. A certain degree of 
inter- and even intra-individual variations in energy require- 
ment should also be admitted,° but the key issue is whether a 
large variation “is possible without detriment to health. From the 
references given by... (Sukhatme), all one can say at this 
Stage is that the point does not appear to be proved... The 
question is not whether such low nutrition would necessarily 
affect either body weight or work output over a short time; 
but whether a diet at this minimum level can be considered 
adequate over a whole life time without detriment not only to 
health but to work output... The human body may adjust 
itself to lower energy intake, but this may be done by the 
adaptation of the body to existence and work at a lower 
level.” An adaptation of this kind “‘can only perpetuate the 
status quo of poor communities. It cannot lead to their develop- 
ment and progress, and is therefore undesirable.”’’ While 
recognising that much remains unknown about nutrition, 
experts generally recommend — on these and other such 
grounds — that higher nutritional intakes than Sukhatme's be 
adopted as minimum requirements.’ In short, Sukhatme’s 
opinion is only a hypothesis, as he himself admits, and an 
unproven one at that!? Though it is tempting for the rich and 
powerful to use this politically-expedient theory to minimise 
the problem of poverty,'® it is not therefore safe — and fair to 


5. See above, ch. ll, n. 26. 

6. Though accepting with some reservations the magnitude of the variations 
indicated by Sukhatme, Dandekar challenges this author's findings on 
statistical grounds (1981, 1250, & 1982, 203). On the whole, the NNMB 
findings on undernutrition confirm Dandekar's position (Dandekar 1982, 
204, and Gopalan, cf. n. 4). 

7. Paranjape, 1471, quoting Gopalan. 

8. For some details, see Gopalan (cf. n. 4), Singh (in Kananaikil, 102-3), 
and the following EPW references: Krishnaji N. (1981, 989-92), Chakrabarti 
S. K. G Panda M. K. (1981, 1275-8), Gopalan (1983, 591-2) and 
Sundaram/Tendulkar (1983, 1631). Rao (1436) and Asok/Kulkarni (in 
EPW 1982, 745) however tend to agree with Sukhatme, while Dasgupta 
(1985) considers the debate inclusive. 

9. On this, see Gopalan (1983, 594-5). 

10. On this danger, see for example Banerji (1579), Gopalan (cf. n. 4), 
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the poor — to adopt a diet of 1,900 calories as the basis for 
delineating the poverty line and, still less, for establishing. 


Govt. policies."' 


2. Towards a Broader Concept of Poverty 


Some researchers want to broaden the understanding and 
measurement of poverty so as to include various other elements 
than food. Rao for example observed: “Poverty has to be 
identified with deficiency in the total level of living... (which) 
includes not-only energy requirements but also balanced diet 
needed for health, and the other components of basic needs 
essential for human existence at a tolerable level.’ Though food 
undoubtedly constitutes the most basic human need, its 
effectivity in terms of energy output is closely linked to “other 
essential consumption such as pure drinking water, environ- 
mental sanitation and a minimum level of health”.* Besides 
food poverty, ‘there are several other, perhaps equally important, 
forms of poverty such as poverty of illiteracy, of education, of 
health, of housing and of industrial consumer goods”.’ “By its 
very nature poverty is multi-dimensional. * Instead of privileging 

Mitra Asok (in “Future” 1984,no 11-2, 9-11), Paranjape (1471-2) and 
Zurbrigg (2083-4). According to Mitra, the recent controversy “has sought 
to bring about. . . instant revolution by redefinition of malnutrition... | would 
not hesitate to call it harmful, witting or unwitting, sophisty because in 
other forums of debate, we grade the progress of people and countries like 
for instance, Japan since 1945 or China since 1950, by the average 
national weight and height gained by age cohorts each decade, and would 
like to see our own children exceed the M.I.T. standards of weight and 
height for age. For our own children we do not consider smal! bones, low 


height, small weight, low physical performance and low energy level 

‘beautiful’ or ‘good nourishment at all.” 

On the last point, see Paranjape, 1471-2. 

1433, also quoted by Dandekar 1981, 1241 & 1242. 

Paranjape, 1470. 

Khusro A. M., “Poverty Analysis Distortions”, in IE 8/10/84/8. For a 

critique of Khusro’s views, see the IE “Editorial” (“How poor and how 

many’, 9/10/84/8) and Sundaram/Tendulkar (1985, 65-7). 

4. Roychoudhary/Mukherjee quoted by VVD, in EPW 1985, 1309. 
According to Gupta, the vector of poverty comprises nine components: 
“(1) Income and assets, (2) Occupation and unemployment, (3) Food 
consumption, (4) Shelter, (5) Health, (6) Education, (7) Demographic 
features, (8) Socio-cultural features such as values, interests and activi- 
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nutrition alone,’ it is therefore “expedient fo use a set of 
different indicators — undernourishment, life expectancy, 
illiteracy, infant mortality — in order to obtain a more accurate 
picture of poverty in its various dimensions’® In this context, 
various writers speak of (i) Socio-Economic Indicators, 
(ii) Quality of Life Indicators (QLI), (iii) Physical Quality of 
Life Indicators or Index (PQLI), (iv) Basic Human Needs 
(BHN) and (v) Disparity Reduciton Rate (DRR). The PQLI, 
perhaps the best known composite indicator, for example 
includes infant mortality, life expectancy at age one and literacy 
rate..." 


The inclusion of these other basic, needs should normally 
increase the percentages/numbers of the poor. Yet, various 
authors claim the contrary on three grounds. First, some 
point out that the poor have access to certain goods which 
remain outside the market or money economy. These include 
forest produce like fuel and edible roots, riverine fisheries 
and small games.® Second, other writers remark that the 
Govt. expenditures on social overheads such as health and 
education, which also benefit the poor, should be added to 
their level of expenditure. Raj Krishna has thus created an 
“augmented poverty line” which includes the monthly per capita 
public expenditure on six social heads. Third, Khusro argues 
that the traditional poverty line greatly exaggerates the overall 
poverty problem. On account of people's rigid eating habits, 
food poverty lingers on longer than other forms of povertu. The 
poor buy other goods than food when their income increases 


ties, and (9) Politics and power” (90, 51-2 & 15-22). Gupta'’s book 
studies these nine factors under four main classifications: economic 
components (nos 1 & 2), basic need components (nos 3 & 4), resource 
components (nos 5 G 6) and socio-cultural components (nos 7 to 9). 
This is Banerji’s strong plea (1580-1). 

“Rural Poverty”, World Food Day, FAO, 16/10/87/1. 

For brief explanations of these categories and some references, see 
Verma (2-3) and Ayres (83-9). For short discussions of the PQLI and 
its limitations, see Bajaj/Shastri (30-4) and Sunderam/Tendulkar 
(cf. n. 3). Kumar studies the poverty gap with regard to minimum basic 
needs (251-8). 

8. On this, see Bajaj/Shastri (24) and Verma (3). 

9. On this, see Singh (in Kananaikil, 103-4) and Verma (3). 
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and “a look at calorie consumption alone seriously understates 
the extent of total consumption, especially social consump- 
tion,” which is steadily improving.'® Such claims must however 
be critically examined. A considerable section of the poor 
profits from non-marketed goods, but how many do, and how 
much? Still more importantly, what percentage of the public 
expenditure reaches the poor? Has it not been “convincingly 
demonstrated: that the benefits of most social overheads 
generally accrue mostly to the well-to-do”? And, thirdly, have 
the other forms of poverty been so strikingly reduced?"' 


Though the consideration of essential needs other than 
food involves major difficulties — there is no agreement yet 
on the list of these items and most of the suggested indicators 
are very complex to calculate and provide only aggregate 
figures which do not single out the consumption of different 
sections of the population —, it is certainly desirable to take 
into account the manifold forms of poverty. “In an analysis of 
poverty one can view these as additional dimensions provided 
the evidence relates directly to the consumption by the poor of 
these elements of social consumption.” These forms of poverty 
and their measurements do not however replace the usually 
accepted poverty line, for the new indicators “cannot substitute 
for an indicator which directly reflects the ability of an 
individual, in terms of private purchasing power, to buy food, 
clothing and shelter at certain minimum levels”. !2 


3. The IRDP Controversy ' 


The IRDP was targeted to cover nearly 15 mn households 
— 75 mn persons — during 1980-85. Each of these “poorest 
of the poor” households, with an annual income of less than 


10. cf.n. 3. On this, see also Aiyar’s articles (cf. above, ch. Il, 9. 41). 

11. On these questions, see the IE “Editorial” (cf. n. 3), Singh (cf. n. 9), 
Sundaram/Tendulkar (cf. n. 3) and Verma (5). Our third chapter (part | ) 
has clearly shown that the other forms of poverty are very far from vanishing 
from India. 

12. Sundaram/Tendulkar, cf. n. 3: authors’ emphasis. 

1. For the Govt. programmes, see “FYP VI” (53), “FYP VII" (vol. 11, 50-7), 
Agrawal et al (258) and MYB 1987 (572). Enlightening studies/eva- 
luations comprise: Aiyar S. S. (in IE 19-20/8/85/8), Bajaj/Shastri (1 30- 


PPed 1 yes 
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Rs. 3,500 in 1979-80 — much below the expenditure of 
Rs. 4,650 then constituting the poverty line —, was to receive, 
in a single instalment, an (average) investment of Rs. 3,000 
comprising a subsidy of 1,000 and a loan of 2,000. With the 
income generated by this transfer of assets, 12 mn households — 
61 mn people — were to cross the poverty line by 1984-5. |n fact, 
however, more than 16.5 mn households, including 6.46 mn 
SC/ST beneficiaries, were given an average of Rs. 2,876, that 
is, Rs. 1,003 and 1,873 as subsidy and loan respectively. 


How many of these households really benefited? And how 
many crossed the poverty line? Table 57 presents some of the 
relevant findings of two 1983-4 small-scale surveys (1 & 2),a 
1985 critical analysis (3), two larger sample surveys (4 & 5) 
by the “Programme Evaluation Organisation” (PEO) and the 
“Concurrent Evaluation Programme” (CEP) — which respec- 
tively covered 1,170 and 8,024 beneficiaries in 1982-3 and 
1985-6 —, and the data of FYP VII (6). 


TABLE 577 


Estimates of IRDP Impact on Poor Households 


% of Total Beneficiary Households 


Surveys G Non- -Non-intact Additional Crossing 


Analyses eligible? assets? income*  Destitution 
Lined 

1. NABARD 15 <4 82 47" 

2. RBI es 51 17 

3. Rath 15 i - 10-20** 

* Peo 26 63 88 49.4+ 

oy CEP 20 29 76 41 

6. FYP Vil 15-20 20-30 55-90 40 


ro 


- i 1985 
4, 183ff. & 243-6), Datt/Sundharam (330-5), Desai A. R., Dogra (1 ; 
215-21, & in EPW 1986, 1193), Hirway |. (in EPW 1985, 561-2), 
Kurian N. J. (in EPW 1987, A-162-76), Majumdar P. (in DH 29/9/86/8, 
& 4/1/87/6), Misra/Puri (332-8), Pais/Singh (28-44), Prasad, Rath N. 


et, 
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In spite of their variety, the findings eloquently illustrate 
some of the serious flaws of the IRDP. According to FYP VII, as 
much as 15-20% of the households had an initial income of 
more than Rs. 3,500 and were thus non-eligible as benefi- 
ciaries. The CEP survey also documents terrible delays and 
sizeable leakages: the recorded value of assets is significantly 
higher than its real value in 21% of the cases. Still more 
importantly, the two major surveys indicate that a significant 
percentage of the beneficiaries do not any more substantially | 
possess their assets after one or two years. The PEO and CEP 
studies moreover add that about 55% of the beneficiaries 
have overdues.’* : 


Though investments in secondary and tertiary activities 
yielded reasonable incremental incomes, a too great importance 
should probably not be given to the predictable fact that most 
households report an additional income: much of it is simply 
due to asset sales, unpaid loans and inflation.‘ In any case, all 
the studies agree that less than 50% — both FYP VII and 


(in EPW 1985, 238-46), Saxena A. P. (in EPW 1987, A-121-4), Sinha 
S. (in EPW 1986, 823-4), “Study of Implementation of IRDP” (NABARD, 
Bombay, mimeograph, 1984), Thimmiah G. (in EPW 1988, 331-2) and 
the three IE articles listed in n. 2. 


2. Tabulated from “FYP Vil” (Vol. Il, 53-4), the studies/articles of Aiyar, 
Kurian, Majumdar and Rath, and three IE articles (31/7/85/8, 26/10/85/5 
& 15/9/86/19). a. Having an initial annual income of more than Rs. 3,500. 
b. After one or two years, the assets are not any more substantially with 
the beneficiaries. c. Households having increased their income. d. House- 
holds being, at the time of survey, aboue the destitution line of Rs 3,500. . . 
at current prices!*This figure represents the percentage of eligible 
beneficiaries, excluding the non-eligible 15%. The percentage of all 
beneficiaries is only 40%. At 1979-80 prices, these figures fall to 22 and 
18.7%. ** Rath arrives at 18.7% of all beneficiaries at 1979-80 prices, 
which he rounds off at “less than 20%". /f one deducts the annual 
repayment instalment, the percentage ‘would come down to less than 10”. 
+ At 1979-80 prices, it is 20%; according to Aiyar, it “could not have been 
more than 10%" if overdues had been paid. .. 

3. According to the CEP, “in about 34% cases, the overdue is less than 
Rs 1,000. In 15% cases it is between Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000, and in the 
remaining cases it is over Rs 2,000" (in IE 1986, cf. n. 2). Some authors 
emphasise that the RDP aggravates poverty through indebtedness. On this, 
see for example Pais/Singh. 


4. On this, see especially Aiyar. For other major defects, see for example 
“FYP Vil" (53-4) and Verma (8-10). 
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Kurian speak of an average of about 40% — of the beneficiary 
households have crossed the destitution line of Rs. 3,500, which 
is substantially below the cut-off points of Rs. 4,650 (at 1979-80 
prices) or Rs. 6,400 (at 1984-5 prices) demarcating the rural 
poverty line. There is therefore no ground whatsoever for 
confusing Rs. 3,500 with the poverty line and concluding, as 
FYP Vil and many writers do,° that the percentages of the last 
column represent those who have crossed the poverty line. In 
fact, the CEP has found that only 11% (about 1.82 mn 
households or 9.1 mn persons) or even 4.6% (0.76 mn 
households or 3.8 mn persons) of the beneficiaries of FYP VI 
were above Rs. 6,400 in 1985-6.° This is a very far cry from the 
projected 80% (12 mn households or 6! mn persons)! 


Aiyar therefore concludes: “It is very clear from all IRDP 
studies that the programme succeeds best in agriculturally 
developed regions with a good infrastructure and administra- 
tion, where the incidence of poverty is lowest. The IRDP 
succeeds least in backward areas with poor infrastructure 
and administration, where the incidence of poverty is the 
greatest. There is also abundant evidence that the better-off 
among the poor have been able to deploy their assets much more 
profitably than the very poorest. Many experts have asked 
whether the very poorest, who generally belong to the weakest 
castes and tribes, can really be expected to make successful 
entrepreneurs. They lack literacy, skills, owned capital and, 
above all, social status.’ Furthermore, “the value of assets 
given to the very poor cannot in most cases be expected to 
generate very large additional incomes”.’ In short, the IRDP 


5. Misra/Puri (333), Datt/Sundharam (333), Rath (243) and several others 
commit this: mistake... After avoiding this confusion in its review of 
the IRDP performance in FYP VI, FYP VII unfortunately states later on 
that “between 50 and 60% of the Sixth Plan beneficiaries may not have 
actually crossed the poverty line”, thus wrongly implying that 40-50% did 
it (vol. Il, 57). 

6. Majumdar (1986) speaks of 11% and Kurian (A-171) of 4.6%. Imtiaz 
Ahmed further remarks: “While the objective of the programme was to 
raise the beneficiaries above the poverty line once and for all, the 
programme failed to take adequate account of the problem of families 
sliding back into poverty” (in Kananaikil, 18). 

7. cf.n.1. The “direct attack” on poverty is thus functioning within the Indian 
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potential to raise the poorest of the poor above the poverty line is 
seriously limited.® 

Crossing the poverty line should not however be the only, or 
perhaps even main, criterion for judging the usefulness of the 
IRDP. For this programme actually helps very poor households 
to climb the income ladder even if they are not able to cross 
the poverty line.? On the whole, “IRDP has many strong 
points and many weaknesses, as... most development 
programmes whether they are growth-oriented or equity- 
oriented. There is nothing singularly bad about IRDP. Also it 
is not a panacea for all our ills. The truth is in between the 
extremes... The results are a mixed bag.”'® Though more 
radical policies are certainly needed to eradicate poverty in rural 
areas, the IRDP may therefore be worth pursuing, provided its 
severe pitfalls are avoided, its functioning improved, and its 
potential for raising beneficiaries above the poverty line not 
exaggerated. 


4. The “Trickle-Down” Debate in Indian Agriculture 


Many writers defend the “trickle down” thesis in Indian 
agriculture, while many others disagree.’ Kohli is probably 
right in his analysis of M. Ahluwalia’s data: “In attempting to 
relate agriculture growth to the incidence of rural poverty, the 


political economy of development (cf. above, 173)! On the last point, see 
also Subbarao K. (in IE 6/8/85/11), and Pais (33). 

8. Aijiyar, Dogra (1985, 220-1), Majumdar (1986), Prasad (2223-4) and 
an IE “Editorial” (31/7/85/8), speak of only a “minor”, “marginal”, 
“limited” contribution of the IRDP... Rath is still more sceptical and 
wonders whether there will be any “visible impact of the IRDP on the 
dimension of poverty in rural India” (243). 

9. For this argument, see for example Kurian (A-169-71) and Subbarao 
(cf. n. 7). 

10. Kurian, A-172. This author's overall assessment is thought-provoking, 
but rather mild. For more critical analyses, see the articles of A.R. 
Desai (cf. above, 53), Prasad and Thimmaiah (cf. n. 1). 

1. On the whole, Ahluwalia M., Ahluwalia |. J. (62-3), Ali et al, Bhagwati 
(cf. above, ch. I, n. 37), Datt/Sundharam (292), Desai A. V. (382-3), 
Gupta/Datta (cf. above,64-5) and Prasad support the “trickle-down” thesis, 
while Bardhan, Raj Krishna and Kohli disagree. For an introduction to 
this debate, see also Misra/Puri, 329-32. 
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critical issue is one of the pattern of growth rather than of 
growth per se. The variations in growth can be weather-related or 
policy-related. It can be reasoned that the consequences of the 
two types of growth for the rural poor will not necessarily be 
similar... The shortage of rainfall in India is especially problema- 
tic for the rural poor. Small farmers often do not have access to 
sources of reliable irrigation. The absence of adequate rainfall 
must also result in shortage of work availability and therefore 
in lower wages for the landless. That Ahluwalia’s data should 
then indicate an inverse relationship between the incidence 
of poverty and weather-related variations in agricultural output 
is not surprising. What is important to note, however, are the 
reasons why the poorest are better off in the good years. 
Suitable monsoons probably benefit the poorest directly by 
providing higher output per acre for the small farmers, and by 
raising labor demand and thus the availability of work or wages 
for the landless. An argument for a ‘trickle-down’ resulting from 
weather-induced growth can therefore be sustained on both 
logical and empirical grounds.’ 


“In contrast to this, it is not at all clear whether a similar 
trickle-down’ is associated with the growth resulting from the 
green revolution’ policies. There is little unambiguous data 
demonstrating that the growth in output in the ‘green revolu- 
tion’ areas of India had been accompanied by higher output 
per acre for the small farmers or increments in the availability 
of work or increments in the real wages for the landless. 
While real wages may well have undergone some improve- 
ment, the situation is unclear with regard to the overall 
availability of work over time. Only direct empirical evidence 
of this nature can finally substantiate a general case relating 
agriculture growth to rural poverty. Furthermore, it is well 
known that such factors as a shortage of credit for small farmers, 
labor-displacing technology, and the eviction of tenants may be 
neutralizing any potential trickle-down’ gains. On both empirical 
and logical grounds, then, the case fora ‘trickle-down’ associated 
with the ‘green revolution’ can at best be weak.” 


2.. 245. 
3. ibid. 
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Bardhan approvingly refers to these reflections of Kohli 
and argues that Ahluwalia’s data are not sufficient to support 
the contention that “the new agricultural strategy has contri- 
buted significantly to the mitigation of rural! poverty”.* While 
defending the existence of trickle-down mechanisms, 
Ahluwalia interestingly observes that, for practical purposes, 
“this conclusion should not be interpreted as an endorsement of 
trickle-down strategies to the exclusion of other policies or strategies 
directly aimed at helping the poor... Trickle-down processes 
alone would probably take an inordinately long time. The 
estimated equations certainly bear this out... If agricultural 
NDP per head of the rural population were to rise 1% per year 
— a modest improvement over past performance — it would 
take 35 years to reduce the percentage of the population in 
poverty to 20% by trickle-down alone. If the growth rate were 
raised to 2% — a very substantial improvement over observed 
rates of growth — it would take 18 years.” 


5. Economic and Social Development 


The PQLI data of Table 20 highlight that, besides economic 
standards — described, to a good extent, by the poverty line 
—, there are other dimensions of life which contribute to one's 
total well-being. Kerala, which ranked 12th, 6th and 5th among 
15 major States with regard to the poverty line in 1970-1, 
1977-8 and 1983-4 respectively, stood by far the first and the 
best concerning the PQLI. Rightly distinguishing between 
‘economic’ and ‘social’ development, Gopalan therefore 
compares the prevailing situation in four States: Kerala and 
Punjab — which are respective examples of ‘social’ and 
‘economic’ development — and U.P. and Bihar — which remain 
‘poor’ in both respects. Table 58 sums up much of the available 
information. 


Gopalan comments: “The messages that stand out from 
this analysis are (1) that, despite their poverty, the women of 


4. In Mellor/Desai, 76-8. 


5. In Mellor/Desai, 71-2. On the required growth rate to reduce poverty, 
see above ch. ll, n. 39. 
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TABLE 58! 
Levels of ‘Economic’ and ‘Social’ Development 


in Four States 
(1977-78) 


Economic Development Social Development 


Below Literacy Female Birth Death IMR* 
Poverty Rate (%) Literacy Rate* Rate* 


State Line (%) Rate (%) 

Kerala 47.0 69.2 04:5... 260° 22. me 
Punjab 15.1 40.7 34.1 30.3 94 117 
bs 50.1 27.4 14.4 39.6 16.3 177 
Bihar 57.5 26.0 ee 39.0 hoe 


Kerala, because of their vastly superior educational levels are 
able to demand and effectively utilise the health and family 


- planning services provided by the State, (2) that, despite their 


vastly superior economic status, the families of Punjab, in the 
absence of ‘social development’, have not availed of the health 
facilities as effectively as those of Kerala, and (3) that in situations 
where the effects of poor ‘economic development’ are re- 
inforced by the effects of poor ‘social development’ as in 
Bihar and U.P., the picture is indeed most depressing.” The 
author however emphasises that, in spite of its reduction in 
infant and child mortality and its better record of family 
planning, Kerala has not achieved vastly superior nutritional 
status for its children. Low mortality rates should not be equated 
with adequate diets, and child survival is not equivalent to sound 
health. Literacy “cannot be a substitute for food or an antidote to 


poverty”. 


1. 1983a, 2164-5. For some other enlightening studies on Kerala, see 
Mencher J. P. (“The Lessons and Non-Lessons of Kerala. Agricultural 
Workers and Poverty,” in EPW 1980, 1781-1802, & 1982, 38-44) and 
Moni Nag (‘Impact of Social and Economic Development on Mortality. 
Comparative Study of Kerala and WB", in EPW 1983, 877-900). * As in 
ch. Ill, n. 40. 

2. Gopalan, ibid., 2167-8. 
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6. Housing for India’s People’ 


It may be good to add some information on housing. Out of 
97 mn (census) households in 1971, 46.4 mn (47.8%) with a 
population of 217 mn persons lived in one-room houses, and 
another 27.4 mn (28.2%) with a population of 155 mn in two- 
room houses. About 61.6% of the houses were built of poor 
material and the remaining 38.4% used reasonably good 
material. Besides people living in sub-standard houses, almost 
2 mn persons were completely houseless. According to the 
1981 census, there were 2.53 mn houseless persons in India, 
1.86 and 0.67 mn in rural and urban areas respectively. About 
40% of all urban families lived in just one room. In Bombay, 
Calcutta and Kanpur, this proportion was as high as 82, 70 
and 58%.? 


Hirway thus speaks of housing for the rural poor: “While 
assessing the housing shortage in rural areas, houses are 
usually divided into three categories, namely, pucca houses 
which are ‘acceptable’ houses, semi-pucca houses which are 
also ‘acceptable’, and kutcha houses with mud-thatched roof. 
The kutcha houses are further divided into two categories of 
serviceable houses and unserviceable houses... Only un- 
serviceable kutcha houses are problem’ houses... The major 
problems of these rural houses appear to be as follows: 
1) these houses do not give protection against wind, rain and 
cold, 2) they do not have proper arrangement for light and 
fresh air, 3) they do not have separate arrangement for keeping 
animals, 4) there is no arrangement for basic sanitation and 
drinking water, 5) the surroundings of the houses lack the 
most fundamental requirements for hygiene, 6) the houses 
are infested with insects, rodents, etc., which are dangerous 
to health, 7)the houses have high recurring costs 
(maintenance) which the poor cannot afford, and lastly 8) the 
houses are incapable of giving protection against natural 
calamities like floods, cyclones, etc. While formulating pro- 
grammes for improving these houses, however, it is necessary to 
resist the temptation of imposing urban values (mainly middle 


1. For references, see above, ch. III, notes 34 to 36. 


2. For details, see “An Analysis. ..” (85), “India 1983” (426) and especially 
SI! (87-99 & 222-4). 
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class values) on rural areas.’ Official reports clearly recognise 
that the Gout. has badly neglected the rural housing problem and 
has never allocated adequate funds for its solution. Furthermore, 
only around 38% of the plan outlays were actually spent 
between 1957 and 1985.4 

With regard to urban areas, “the problems of housing quality, 
legal tenure, and access to work must be confronted simul: 
taneously ... Finally, the biggest problem lies in the produc- 
tivity and the organisation of India’s national economy and 
policies of population control. For it is within the context of 
these economic and demographic parameters that India’s 
slum/squatter problems have taken root. Solutions are 
possible only within these larger constraints.” According to 
Panjwani, “if /ndia wants to house its entire urban population, it 
must accept cities of shacks, not those built to please the 
foreign visitor. People must be allowed to improve their housing 
wherever they are. Though the Central Govt. officially accepts 
slum upgrading as the answer to the country’s gigantic housing 
crisis, it is not able to fulfil its minimal targets. By 1985, there 
will still be 20 mn people outside the ambit of slum upgrading 
schemes.” ‘For the success of slum upgrading programmes, the 
key issue is security of tenure. The best slum upgrading effort 
is in Hyderabad, where security of tenure has been assured.’ 

Sen states some of his thought-provoking and challenging 
positions on housing as follows: “Housing is struggle... 
Housing is not an individual but... a social and political 
process, with a great deal of potential for use as a vehicle for 
education and organisation. .. Housing concretises the question 
of right in society, and gives direction to struggle as a contribution 
towards a democratic culture with lesser reliance on the State ... 
Housing is... a part of the ecological process, at a number of 
levels, and must be used to enable all citizens to directly take part 
in re-building an ecologically sound balance with nature... 
Housing must be made a right of all citizens.’ 


3. F455. 

4. For details, see Hirway, 1455-6. 

5. Spodek, 1584-5. 

6. 137. For details on Govt. programmes, see for example pee VI" (390- 
2), “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 292-6, 396-7 & 401) and “India 1986" (551-8). 


7. 143-7; author's emphasis. 
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7. Fuel, Light and Roads for the Poor 


Let us add a few words on the needs of the poor — and the 
not-so-poor — for fuel, light and roads. “90% of the cooking 
fuel in India is biomass: that is, firewood, cowdung and crop 
wastes. Even urban households are heavily dependent on 
firewood as fuel... Annual urban purchases of fuelwood are 
well over Rs. 500 Cr.’ “The vast majority of the rural 
population in India still use firewood for cooking. The worst 
sufferers in the fuelwood crisis are women and children”, who 
have to spend so much of their time roaming in search of 
fuelwood.” The country undoubtedly faces a herculean task in 
meeting the increasing firewood demand and in modernising 
the traditional chulas or stoves in more fuel-efficient ones.? 


The number of electrified villages has increased from 3,061 
(0.5% of all villages) in 1950-1 to 390,294 (65.6%) in 1985-6. 
Yet, there were then still 204,666 (34.4%) villages to be electrified 
and, in 1983, only 27,409 (24.5%) of the 112,000 tribal villages 
were electrified. FYP Vil aims at covering another 40,285 
villages by 1990... Between 1967-8 and 1983, the monthly 
per capita consumer expenditure on fuel and light has increa- 
sed from 5.6 to 7.0% of the total consumer expenditure (that 
is, Rs. 1.9 to 7.9 at current prices), and from 5.7 to 6.9% 
(Rs. 2.6 to 11.4), in rural and urban areas respectively.‘ 


Though about 70% villages with over 1,500 population and 
51% with 1,000-1,500 population possess motorable roads, 
only 34% (199,790) of all villages were linked with all-weather 
roads in 1985. FYP VII aims at covering, by 1990, another 
24,000 of the 387,828 villages without such roads! At this rate, 
23 lakh ‘villages will continue to remain unapproachable in 


1. Agarwal, in “The State of...”, 367. For details, see also AgarwalA. & 
Bhatt B., “Cooking Energy: Firewood in the Cities”, ibid., 267-76. 


2. Patel V. J., “Rational Approach towards Fuelwood Crisis in Rural India”, 
in EPW 1985, 1366, cf. 1366-8. 

3. On this, see the reports of the Advisory Board on Energy and two IE 
articles (“Burning problem of fuelwood demand”, 4/3/85/6, and “Meeting 
firewood crisis”, 14/8/85/8). 


4. For this information, see Agrawal et al (47-8 & 131 ), “FYP VII" (vol. I, 
399), SOI (71), and JE (17/8/83/8). 
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adverse weather conditions for several decades to come. The 
hardships of villagers become particularly acute during the 
monsoon. If there are floods or outbreaks of malaria, cholera 
or other infectious diseases — common during the rainy 
season — providing relief to these isolated communities becomes 
practically impossible. Even in fair weather, the absence of 
motorable roads puts these villages at a disadvantage in 
procuring agricultural inputs, essential commodities and 
marketing their produce and handicrafts. Often the same 
villagers are deprived of other facilities such as schools or 
dispensaries. ? In 1985, about 36% of India’s villages had no 
roadlink at all! It is important to remind ourselves, in this 
context, that our country contains a multitude of small villages. 
In 1981, for instance, 270,796 villages (48.6% of the total) 
had a population of less than 500 persons and another 135,928 
(24.4%) villages were inhabited by 500 to 999 persons.® 


8. Wage Structure and Wage Policy 


The “wage-situation in India presents a picture with no definite 
pattern and no solid and uniform bases. It has evolved over 
time mainly through accidental happenings, manipulations, 
Govt. fixation, as also bargaining and lack of bargaining 
among the concerned parties... Different industries and 
professions are divided into water-tight compartments, with 
wages bearing no relation to one another. As a result, workers of 
the same category may be getting different wages. The classic 
example is the one of wage-ievel of unskilled workers in the 
organised and unionised industries, and those in unorganised 
and ununionised sectors.” There are also huge differentials 
between different types of wages and salaries, e.g., skilled and 
unskilled workers, workers catering to luxury and non-luxury 
consumption, etc. “Another characteristic feature is the non- 


5. On this, see Agrawal et at (184), “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 399) and two 
newspaper articles (IE 6/7/81/8, quoted, & DH 22/6/86/ 14). According 
to the IE article, the “National Transport Policy Committee has proposed 
that every village should have at least one such (all-weather) road within a 
distance of 1.6 km by the end of the century’! 


6. MYB 1987 (581) and Agrawal et al (61). 
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existence of a rationale of any principles governing the wage- 
structure ... Within the organised sector the wage levels are 
determined more by unionised action. Outside the organised 
sector, workers are paid wages which are almost equal to 
distress selling of labour. In large many cases, customs and 
traditions determine wages... In the organised sector no 
doubt money-wages have been rising so that the level is 
much higher than the national per capita level. There is however 
no firm basis, much less equity principle, that governs such 
increases. It is thus ‘‘clear that the wage-structure is a 
haphazard one, and is full of incompatibilities and imbalances. 
In a word, there is almost chaos in the wage-structure.”' 


“There is, therefore, need for bringing about a greater 
rationalisation of the wage structure and linking of wages at 
least in some measure to labour productivity... Policies 
conducive to reduce the disparities in income and consumption” 
should also be pursued.’ Since “trade unionism in India has 
not significantly influenced inter-industry differentials in real 
earnings growth”, “intra-labour class equity in wages has to be 
a policy target of the Govt”. A national wage policy should 
ensure that “the present inequalities in the distribution of income 
both between labour and capital as well as within the labourers 
themselves are removed, while at the same time the workforce is 
judiciously expended in a balanced manner’? 


9. Common Property Resources and the Rural Poor 


Jodha's findings and reflections help to better understand 
another dimension of the life of the poor: “Common property 
resources (CPRs), though neglected by policy makers and 
planners, play a significant role in the life of the rural poor... 
Based on data from over 80 villages in 21 districts in dry 
regions of seven states, this study reveals a significant 


1. Agrawal, 134-5. 
2. “FYP VI", 79. 
3. Sen S.K., “Inter-Industry Differences in Growth of Real Earnings, Some 


Implications for Wage Policy”, in EPW 1985, 560, cf. 556-61. Trade. 
unions should evidently collaborate with such policy objectives . .. 
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contribution of CPRs towards employment and income genera- 
tion for the rural poor, i.e., labour and small farm households. 
The per household per year income derived from CPRs ranged 
between Rs. 530 and Rs. 830 in different areas. This is higher 
than the income generated by a number of anti-poverty pro- 
grammes in some areas. The dependence of richer households 
on CPRs is much less. Despite such contributions of CPRs, 
their area and productivity are declining in all the regions. The 
area of CPRs has declined by 26 to 63% during the last three 
decades. Large-scale privatisation of CPRs has taken place mainly 
during the last three decades. The privatisation of CPRs was 
done largely to help the poor. However, 49-86% of the 
privatised CPRs ended up in the hands of the non-poor in 
different areas. Furthermore, most of the land received by the 
poor households was also given up by them as they did not 
have complementary resources to develop and use the newly 
received lands. Thus, the rural poor collectively lost a significant 
part of the source of their sustenance through the decline of 
CPRs. This loss does not seem to be compensated by privatised 
CPRs lands given to (or retained by) them. The situation calls 
for greater attention to CPRs as a part of the anti-poverty strategy. "' 


10. Changes in Food Consumption 


A rather exhaustive study used the most recent NSS and 
NNMB data and assessed changes in food consumption over 
the 1952—19823 period. These are the main findings: 
“1) Average per capita food consumption declined during the 
1950s and 1960s in both rural and urban India. 2) During the 
1970s and early 1980s average food consumption rose from 
its level in the late 1960s in urban areas and was roughly 
unchanged in rural areas... 3) The consumption of wheat 
increased significantly. The consumption of pulses declined 
over the earlier period. 4) For the poorest deciles, food consump: 
tion in rural areas was roughly constant over the entire period. It 
rose in the 1950s, declined in the 1960s and rose slightly in 
the 1970s and early 1980s. For urban areas, the food consump- 


1. cf. above, ch. Ill, n. 109, 1169; article's summary. 
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tion of the poorest deciles declined over the entire period. in the 
1950s the urban poor had higher levels of food consumption 
than the rural poor. During the 1960s the urban poor expe- 
rienced a decline in consumption. The modest increases in 
consumption in the 1970s left the urban poor with lower 
levels of food consumption than in the 1950s. 5) The bulk of 
the decline in average food consumption (and in the consump- 
tion of non-food items as well) was experienced by the higher 
income deciles. Thus the distribution of consumption has become 
more equal, but without an improvement in the position of the 
poorest families. 6) Nutrient intake (calories and protein) data 
shows similar patterns over time. The diets of the poorest 
deciles in both rural and urban areas are inadequate by any 
standard. The adequacy of the diet for the rural poor has 
improved slightly in recent years. The adequacy of the diet of 
the urban poor deteriorated during the 1950s and 1960s and 
shows little improvement in recent years. The diet of the urban 
poor is now less adequate than is the diet of the rural poor.”' 


11. The Burial of Land Reforms' 


Policy declarations have repeatedly stressed the need for land 
reforms and FYP VI has. lately reasserted it in the following 
terms: “Land is the primary resource on which agriculture is 
based. The pattern of ownership of this asset has to be just 
and rational if we are to secure growth with social justice. The 
objectives of the land reforms policy over the successive 
Plans have been to remove such impediments to agricultural 
development as arise from the agrarian structure inherited 
from the past and to eliminate exploitation and social injustice 
within: the agrarian system so as to ensure equality of tenurial 
status and opportunity to all.” In its approach, FYP VII 
highlighted the growth perspective: “Land reforms have been 
recognised to constitute a vital element both in terms of the 


1. “Food Consumption, Nutrient Intake and Agricultural Production in India”, 
US Agency for International Development, as reported in “Future” 1987 
no 20, 43. 


1. For references, see above, ch. Ill, n. 115. 
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anti-poverty strategy and for modernisation and increased 
productivity in agriculture. Redistribution of land could provide 
a permanent asset base for a large number of rural landless poor 
for taking up land-based and other supplementary activities. 
Similarly, consolidation of holdings, tenancy regulation and 
updating of land records, would widen the access of small 
and marginal land-holders to improved technology and inputs 
and thereby directly lead to increase in agricultural produc- 
tion.” /n fact, however, very little has been achieved and land 
reforms have probably remained the field in which ‘the gap 
between promise and performance has been the widest in India’. 


Bandyopadhyay thus presents the most recent data: 
“According to certain estimates made on the basis of data 
from NSS and Agricultural Census (AC) and certain assump- 
tions on average ceiling limits for each state, the estimates of 
surplus were as follows”: 8.87 mn ha (NSS 1960-1), 4.80 (NSS 
1971-2), 12.10 (AC 1970-1), 8.88 (AC 1976-7), 5.95 to 9.84 
(AC 1980-1), and 2.35 (state governments). Yet, the actually 
declared surplus so far is only 2.97 mn ha. One can see that “the 
declared surplus land is far less than the surplus estimated 
from ACs and other data”. In fact, “the declared surplus is less 
than 2% of the cultivated area”. Of these 2.97 mn ha, “2.36 mn ha 
have been taken possession of and 1.82 mn ha have been 
distributed to 3.37 mn persons. 79.35% of area declared surplus 
has been taken possession of and 61.29% of the area declared 
surplus has been distributed under the revised and pre-revised 
laws; 43.61% of the area distributed has been given to 
members of SCs and STs, who account for 54.63% of the 
total number of beneficiaries. Out of 1.15 mn ha declared 
surplus but not distributed, 0.66 mn ha is involved in litigation 
and 0.35 mn ha are reported to be unfit for cultivation or 


2. Respectively, 114 and vol. Il, 62. Bardhan rightly emphasises that, to be 
successful, land reforms require ‘the simultaneous activation of a public or, 
community network of credit, input supplies, extension services, marketing 
and infrastructural facilities. .. Land reforms without community organiza: 
tions for pooling resources and risks, and without the co-operativization of 
services, if not of actual cultivation, may ultimately be self-defeating” (14 
n.. 9). 

3. Benjamin P.N., in DH 5/9/87/8. 
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reserved for afforestation or other public purposes.’ Besides, 
1.7 mn ha of land were received through the Bhoodan 
movement, but only 0.53 mn ha have been distributed. All in all, 
less than 1.6% of the cultivated area in 1985 has thus been 
redistributed since Independence.** And much of this land was 
not ot good quality... Furthermore, “whereas a provision of 
Rs. 30 Cr was made (in FYP VI) for providing assistance to 
allottees of ceiling surplus lands at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per 
ha’, only “a paltry sum of Rs. 2.65 Cr was utilised” between 
1980-1 and 1982-3. All this “underscores the low priority and 
poor implementation of land reforms in India’. 


According to Kurien, “it may be safe to conclude that the 
land reform measures have not brought about any perceptible 
change in the structure of the economy, but that they may have 
marginally contributed to the relief of some among the poor.” 
This author thus comments on Kerala’s “outstanding example 
of positive and substantial achievements” “to provide land to 
the landless, mainly in the form of house-sites”: “Few other 
states have been able to match Kerala's record and in some states 
next to nothing has been done. Even in Kerala these measures 
have brought about only very marginal changes in the general 
pattern of the ownership of land. Two comments are in order. 
e irst, where the distributed land has come from land possessed 
by the Govt., hardly any change is brought about in the 
ownership pattern of land in private hands. Secondly, there- 
fore, provision of house-sites to the landless has frequently | 
taken the form of a ‘bribe’ to keep the landless contented for a 
while at least so that they will not press for any substantial 
change in land ownership patterns in general.”® 


4. A-50-1.For many of these data in acres, see “FYP VII" (vol. Il, 62) and 
Datt/Sundharam (435). One ha represents 2.47 1 acres. 

4a. Excluding the land distributed by the Bhoodan movement, Kunian speaks 
of ‘a little over 1% of the net cropped land” (in EPW 1986, A-176 n. 66). 

5. Datt/Sundharam, 435-6. The authors also speak of unsatisfactory con- 
solidation of land holdings: “During the Sixth Plan, the total area 
consolidated was 5.6 mn ha. Thus, the total area consolidated s6 far is 
only 51.8 mn ha which is only 33% of the cropped area in the country. 
Obviously, progress in consolidation of land holdings has been unsatis- 
factory.” 


6. 1978, 113-5. 
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FYP VI explains the ‘less than satisfactory” progress of land 
reforms by “indifferent implementation’: “Often, the necessary 
determination has been lacking to effectively undertake action, 
particularly in the matter of implementation of ceiling laws, 
consolidation of holdings and in not vigorously pursuing 
concealed tenancies and having them vested with tenancy/ 
occupancy rights as enjoined under the law.”” Still more deeply 
than this absence of political will, however, ‘the logic of the 
economic system prevents any significant change in the ownership 
pattern of assets, especially land’.® The “Task Force on Agrarian 
Relations” had indeed correctly stated in the early 1970s that, 
in a society “based on the inviolability of private property, an 
isolated law aiming at the restructuring of property relations 
in the rural areas has little chance of success”.? In any case, 
the present “shelving of land reforms and its reduction to a 
forgotten non-issue by policy makers in our country imply 
that land monopoly is being deliberately preserved”.'° 


12. Government Expenditure on Social Services 


The FYPs include the following categories under “Social 
Services”: education, health, family planning, housing & urban 
services, water supply & sanitation, and other services. In 
FYP VII, the last category comprised nutrition, social and 
women’s welfare, labour and labour welfare, and various 
programmes for SCs, STs and other backward classes. 
Table 59 clearly shows that, in spite of contrary impressions 
and much talking to this effect, the overall percentage of the 
public sector outlay spent on “Social Services” has not increased 
in FYPs. V, Vl and VII.’ While certain sub-sectors like health and 


7. 115, quoted by Bandyopadhyay, A-50. This author similarly emphasises 
the Govt. lack of political will (A-56). 

8. Kurien, in Roach, 191. 

9. Quoted by Datt/Sundharam, 433. 

10. Patnaik, 27. Benjamin also speaks of “the fading issue of land reforms” 
(cf. n. 3). R. Lal interestingly points out that, in their 1984 election 
manifestos, ‘the three bourgeois national parties including the Congress (1), 
the Janata and the BJP do not talk about land reforms” (in “Religion & 
Society” 1986, no 1, 41). 

1. On this, see also BM, in EPW 1981, 140. Dandekar considers that the 
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education have proportionately lost ground, other categories 
like “Water & Sanitation” and “Housing and Urban Services” 
have seen their share improve considerably. 


Govt spends about 1/3 of what is required to raise the poor — except the 
lowest 10% — above the poverty line (1986, A-95 & 99). 


2. Excepting the data for “FYP VI" and “Water & Sanitation”, which are 
respectively from “India 1986" (304-5) and “An Analysis..." (11), this 
Table is taken from Agrawal et al (245). Source: 1984-5 Economic 
Survey and “FYP VII" (vol. I, 27-9). * Targets. ** The outlay of Rs 14.5 
lakhs is included under “Health”. + Includes Rs,1,175 Cr (1.1%) for relief 
from natural calamities. a. According to other estimates, this figure is too 
high. “An Analysis. . ."" gives Rs. 1,336 Cr. b. Approximate. 
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* The Social Teaching of the Church by John Desrochers. A 
BOOK OF 800 PAGES WITH 30 ILLUSTRATIONS for only Rs 65 in 
India and US $ 12 abroad, payable in the name of John Desrochers. 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Centre for Social Action, 
No. 849 Ramdev Gardens, 
Kacharakanahalli, Bangalore - 560 084. 


I, 


I. 


IIl. 


ONAN FIWLN 


CSA PUBLICATIONS 
(1993 Revised List) 


" FIRST SERIES: BOOKLETS: 

. The Development Debate 

Methods of Societal Analysis 

- Caste in India Today 

~ Culture, Religion and Development 

. The Church and Social Justice | 

. Health Care in India 

. Development, Human Rights & Action Groups 
~ Towards a New India (Mid-1993). 


SECOND SERIES: BOOKLETS: 
(These booklets will soon be out of print) 


:: 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


The Indian Situation 


British Rule “ 


The Independence Movement 
Post- Independence’ Economic Policies 
Classes in India Today 


THIRD SERIES: BOOKS: 


Sed 


Christ the Liberator (300 pages) 
Introduction to Marxism (375 pages) 
Education for Social Change (450 pages) 


4, India Today (215 pages) 


Social Movements, Towards a Perspective (230 pages) 


6. Rakku’s Story: Structures of IIl-Health and the Source of 


Change (235 pages) 


These booklets of about 70 to 140 pages each and these 
books*provide a non-technical, but comprehensive intro- 


* duction for people who are searching to deepen their 


reflection and action. They are addressed to all, irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed and religion. . With a bibliography 


and material fot personal and group study, they constitute 
e excellent instruments. for concrete work. (For further 


